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MR. FROUDE ON THE “REVIVAL OF ROMANISM.”* 


“Why is Protestantism standing still 
while Rome is advancing? Why does 
Rome count her converts from among 
the evangelicals by tens, while she loses 
to them, but here and there, an exception- 
al and unimportant unit?” (‘ Revival of 
Romanism,” sect. i. p. 95). 


THESE questions, asked by Mr. 
Froude in his latest-published vol- 
ume, are not new. They have 
been asked by many any time with- 
in the last quarter of a century. 
They are being asked with more 
urgency, if not more alarm, every 
day. They are questions worthy 
of an answer, if an answer can be 
given to them; worthy, certainly, of 
all consideration from serious-mind- 
edmen. For, if founded in fact, 
they point towards a reversal of 
the three centuries of Protestant 
history; to the failure of Protes- 
tantism as a satisfactory system of 
belief; and,if not to a general re- 
turn of Protestant nations to the 
Catholic Church, at least to the 
speedy and final approach to what 
keen writers and observers have 
long seen coming—to wit, the gen- 
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eral recognition that between Ca- 
tholicity and infidelity there stands 
no debatable ground for Christian 
men. 

The suspicion has been gradual- 
ly growing up in the Protestant 
thinking world—a suspicion that 
is fast hardening into a certainty— 
that Catholicity is advancing with 
giant strides, while Protestantism is 
surely, if sullenly, receding ; worse 
still, that in spite of all Protestant- 
ism can do, in the pulpit, in the 
press, in the government, in the 
world at large, Catholicity is bound 
to advance, and the process of 
damming it up and shutting it off 
seems hopeless. “ How to com- 
pete with the aggressions of Ro- 
manism” was, in various forms, one 
of the chief subjects of debate be- 
fore the Evangelical Alliance as- 
sembled a few years back in this 
city. A similar subject excited the 
recent Pan-Presbyterian assembly 
at Glasgow. Indeed, it is safe to 
say that, wherever a Protestant as- 
sembly of any kind meets for ami- 
cable consultation and discussion, 
that everlasting skeleton in the 
closet, “Romanism,” will be ex- 
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posed to view to remind the plea- 
sant gentlemen assembled that they 
are doomed to die. 

This is only a sign of the times. 
The times were, half a century 
ago, when such a sign was not visi- 
ble ; when C licity, as a real, liv- 
ing, active r, was, so far as 
Protestant countries were concern- 
ed, dead and damned beyond hope 
of redemption. There was a hor- 
ror at the very mention of the 
name of Rome; a universal Prot- 
estant shudder at the thought of 
the pope; but Rome and the pope 
were things exploded with the Gun- 
powder Plot and other dark hor- 
rors of a by-goneday. In England 
the chief vestige of Catholicity and 
Catholic memories left showed it- 
self in the annual celebration of 
Guy Fawkes’ day and the loyal 
burning of the pope in effigy. 

To-day how changed is the posi- 
tion of Catholicity, not in England 
only, but in all English-speaking 
‘peoples ; not in all English-speak- 
ing peoples only, but throughout 
the civilized world! Catholicity 
has experienced a vast “ revival,” 
to use Mr. Froude’s expression ; 
and to any one who has read Mr. 
Froude it will be easy to imagine 
how that writer would handle such 
a theme. Mr. Froude dislikes 
many things in this world, but of 
all things he dislikes Catholicity. 
‘It is hard for him to write calmly 
on any subject; on this particular 
subject he raves, even if he raves 
eloquently. His admirers, among 
whom for many things—particular- 
ly for the good service his pecu- 
‘liarly violent temper has done the 
Catholic cause—we beg to be num- 
‘bered, will scarcely accuse him of 
‘that passionless tone that is sup- 
posed to belong to blindfolded and 
even-balanced justice. It is not 
passing beyond the bounds of fair 
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criticism, but simply stating what 
ought now to be a sufficiently-es- 
tablished fact, to say that whenever 
Catholicity or anything belonging 
to it crosses Mr. Froude’s vision 
that vision is seared; the man is at 
once attacked by a species of liter- 
ary insanity—a Popomania, so to 
say—that renders him incapable of 
cool judgment, and leads him to 
play havoc with all the instincts of 
good sense, the laws of logic, the 
impulses of good nature, and, we 
are sorry to add, the rules of hon- 
esty. Indeed, no man better than 
he affords an example of the re- 
mark of a keen French writer that 
“it is the happiness and the glory 
of Catholicity to be always served 
by its adversaries; by those who 
do not believe in it; ay, by those 
who pursue it with the bitterest 
animosity.”* 

These, however, are only so many 
assertions on our part. Mr. Froude 
will afford us ample opportunity of 
justifying them. 

We have no desire to be unjust 
to Mr. Froude. Indeed, he is so 
unjust to himself that an avowed 
enemy could wish for no better 
weapons of attack than those sup- 
plied by Mr. Froude against him- 
self. It is singularly true that Mr. 
Froude is generally the best refuta- 
tion of Mr. Froude. ‘Still, to a man 
of his way of thinking, the ques- 
tions set at the head of this article, 
which he so boldly puts and hon- 
estly attempts to face, must be in 
the last degree not only exasperat- 
ing but seriously alarming. To a 
man who can see nothing more fa- 
tal in this world than Catholicity, 
the confessed advance of Catholi- 
city, in face of, in spite of, and over 
all obstacles, must seem like the 
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spread of a pestilence of the dead- 
liest kind—a mental and moral 
pestilence: a darkness of the un- 
derstanding, a deadening of the 
heart, a numbing of all man’s fine, 
free, and ennobling qualities, a wil- 
ful renouncing of 


“ The mighty thoughts that make us men.”’ 


Of course we laugh at so prepos- 
terous an idea; but Mr. Froude 
has persuaded himself that Catho- 
licity is all this, and we are trying 
our best to regard him honestly 
and as being honest. Nor does 
he stand alone in his persuasion. 
There are many who go with him 
in his estimate of Catholicity, and we 
have them in view quite as much as 
he in whatever we may have to 
say. And the first thing we have 
to say is this: Is there really a 
“revival of Romanism”? In what 
and where is it reviving? Ofcourse 
we reject the term Romanism, as 
applied to Catholicity. Still, a wil- 
ful man may as well have his way, 
especially where his wilfulness 
costs nothing. We have a more 
important controversy with Mr. 
Froude than a quarrel over names 
and a haggling over words. If 
Romanists we must be from his 
point of view, why Romanists, in 
the name of peace, let us be, to the 
extent at least of an article. Some 
statisticians estimate us at 200,000,- 
ooo. We can afford to be called 
names once ina while. 

Surely Mr. Froude is mistaken. 
If it be true, as a very high author- 
ity * assured us a tew years ago, 
that “in the kingdom of this world 
the state has dominion and prece- 
dence,” Catholicity, as a whole, 
fares very badly in the kingdom 
of this world, however high it 
may rank inthe next. And strange 
as it may appear to Mr. Froude 
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and to Prince Bismarck, Catholics 


have a singular liking for their 
own place in this world; they lay 
claim to at least as lawful a share 
of the things of this world as 
do Protestants; and they utterly 
and stubbornly refuse to live on 
sufferance. The attempt to make 
Catholics exist on sufferance, go a- 
begging for their lives, so to say, 
and eat and drink, and work and 
sleep, and play and pray by the 
gracious favor of certain princes of 
this world, occasions all the trouble 
between Catholics and the states 
governed by such princes. So 
when a “revival of Ronianism’”’ is 
talked about we naturally look to 
see how Catholics stand in the 
world; and the look is not encour- 
aging. 

The “kingdoms of this world” 
are all, or mostly all, dead-set 
against Catholicity. The Catholic 
Church is proscribed in Germany; 
proscribed in Russia; tied down 
in Austria and Italy; hounded in 
Switzerland ; vexed and tormented 
in Spain and the states of South 
America. Looked at with the 
eyes of ordinary common sense, 
and from a merely worldly stand- 
point, the Catholic Church, under 
these governments, which are so 
strong and powerful, and play so 
large and important a part in the 
world, is in about as bad a condi- 
tion as its worst wisher could de- 
sire. By the governments mention- 
ed, with some inequality inthe de- 
gree of severity, Catholicity is re- 
garded and treated as at once a se- 
cret and an open foe, whom it re- 
quires every device and _ strain 
of the law and the resources of 
government to put down. What 
Emerson, in one of his latest and 
best utterances, has said of the as- 
sertion of “moral sentiment” is here 
exactly true of Catholicity : “ Cities 
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go against it; the college goes 
against it; the courts snatch at any 
precedent, at any vicious forms of 
law to rule it out; legislatures lis- 
ten with appetite to declamations 
against it, and vote it down. Eve- 
ry new assertion of the right sur- 
prises us, like a man joining the 
church, and we hardly dare believe 
he is in earnest.” * 

The press is not only against it 
of its own accord, but is suborned 
to be against it. Its supreme Pas- 
tor has literally scarcely a roof to 
cover him in the states that through 
almost all the centuries of the 
Christian* era belonged to the 
church, and such a roof as he has 
hangs on the word of a royal ¢ rob- 
ber, who, in turn, holds what he 
has and what he has so ill-gotten 
by the slenderest of tenures—-the 
breath of a mob. ‘The city that 
witnessed the divinization of pagan- 
ism, its awful and just overthrow, 


the long agony of the Catacombs, 
the building up of Christendom 
on the pagan ruins, the glories 


%” 


of the “ages of faith,” is to-day 
one of the chief centres of the 
new paganism, which has for its 
deity nihilism. In all the world 
to-day no royal crusader is to 
be found to draw his sword for 
Christ and Christ’s cross. The 
race of Charles Martel, of Pepin, of 
Charlemagne, of Pelayo, of God- 
frey de Bouillon, of St. Louis of 
France, of Scanderbeg, of Sobieski, 
of Don Juan of Austria, the race of 
heroes whose swords wrought mira- 
cles at Poitiers, at Jerusalem, at 
Acre, at Rhodes, at Malta, at 
Vienna, at Lepanto, seems to have 
died out, though a foe as terri- 
ble to Christianity as was ever 
* North American Review, Sept.-Oct., 

art. on ** Perpetual Forces,”’ 

+ The word “* royal”’ has so degener. 


days that we feel no scruple in app!yin 
Emanuel, 
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the old pagan North and the Mos- 
lem South and East besieges and 
threatens now the citadel of the 
city of God. It is, perhaps, char- 
acteristic of the age that the only 
one to assume the title of royal 
champion of the cross should be 
the present Russian emperor. It 
is, perhaps, equally characteristic 
of the wicked assumption that it 
should have met with so fearful 
and unexpected a response at the 
hands of the wretched remnant 
of a power that true Christianity 
had crippled, and would have smote 
to the dust had not the division of 
Christendom lent allies from within 
the camp to the ancient foe. Does 
it not look like a just retribution ? 

The Catholic Church stands be- 
tween two revolutions—the revolu- 
tion from above and the revolution 
from below. Both alike have de- 
creed its death.. The Herods, the 
Pilates, and the rabble, foes in all 
else, are friends in this. Delenda 
est Roma Catholica ! 

This is no fancy picture. We 
are not speaking now of the church 
in herself—that consideration will 
come later—but of the church as 
she stands towards governments, or 
rather as they stand towards her. 
Even where some comparative free- 
dom is allowed her it is doled out 
gingerly and grudgingly, or given 
under silent or open protest. The 
erection of a free Catholic universi- 
ty in France—that is, a university 
independent of the government: a 
government accused, too, of “ cleri- 
calism”—is the signal for the French 
“republicans,” as writers on this side 
of the water insist on calling them, to 
be up inarms. Men laugh to-day 
at the English Ecclesiastical Titles 
Act and the turmoil created by it. 
Yet it moved liberal England in 
1850 till the country rocked with 
the tumult of it. Its author was a 
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liberal leader. He is still living, 
we believe, though it is hard to 
think of Earl Russell living and 
not using his  well-remembered 
voice. At all events he was living 
a few years ago, and we heatd him 
then—liberal as ever. He had 
promised to preside at a meeting 
at Exeter Hall, London, to express 
sympathy with Prince Bismarck and 
the German government in their 
contest with the Catholic Church—a 
contest that we shall have occasion 
to refer to in another place. At 
the last moment Earl Russell 
“caught a bad cold” and could not 
appear, but his place as_ chief 
speaker was nobly taken — by 
whom? By a free American citi- 
zen, the Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., formerly of the Church of the 
Tabernacle in this city; and his 
closing advice to Prince Bismarck— 
an advice thrice repeated—was to 
“stamp out ” Catholicity. 

These individual instances are 
only straws, but straws that betoken 
a great deal of wind somewhere. 
Such liberty as the Catholic Church 
has is only conceded to it when 
and where the very character and 
stability of the governments neces- 
sitate its concession. Under such 
circumstances, then, does it not 
sound strange and startling to be 
alarmed at a “revival of Roman- 
ism”? 

So much for the dark side of the 
picture; and there is no denying 
that it is dark indeed. There is 
light, however, and the light is very 
strong and lovely. If the race of 
royal men and heroes whose swords 
were ever ready to be drawn in 
the cause of Christ seems to have 
quite died out, the race of true 
Catholics has not died with them. 
Royalty, at its best even, was gen- 
erally and almost necessarily a 
treacherous ally to the church. 
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The kings have gone from the 
church, but the people remain. In 
face of this universal, protracted, 
bitter, and resolute opposition to 
Catholicity on the part of so many 
great states, we find the church, as 
in the days of the apostles, adding 
daily to her number “those that 
should be saved.” Here, too, we 
find, as in all Christian history, the 
greatest and sharpest contrasts— 
those contrasts that it baffles hu- 
man ingenuity to explain. ‘Ihe 
Catholic Church is to-day strong- 
est where, according to human cal- 
culation, she ought to be weakest, 
and weakest where she’ought to 
be strongest. She flourishes best 
in what three centuries of almost 
total estrangement have made to 
her foreign soil. This it is that so 
puzzles Mr. Froude. 


“The proverb which says that nothing 
is certain but the unforeseen was never 
better verified than in the resurrection, 
as it were out of the grave, during the 
last forty years of the Roman Catholic 
religion. In my own boyhood it hung 
about some few ancient English families 
like a ghost of the past. They preserved 
their creed as an heirloom which tradi- 
tion rather than conviction made sacred 
tothem. A convert from Protestantism 
to Popery would have been as great a 
monster as a convert to Buddhism or 
Odin worship. ‘ Believe in the Pope !’ 
said Dr. Arnold. ‘I should as soon be- 
lieve in Jupiter’ ” (p. 93). 


This is undoubtedly, in the main, 
a true picture of the result of three 
centuries of apostasy in England. 
As for Dr. Arnold, that learned 
gentleman probably understated his 
belief. He would, if anything, much 
sooner have believed in Jupiter 
than in the Pope. It would be in- 
teresting to know what he thought 
of, say, George IV., as the supreme 
head of the church of which Dr. 
Arnold was so distinguished an or- 
nament, or of Queen Victoria. He 
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is as good an example as any of 
modern refined and intellectual pa- 
ganism, and his distinguished son 
is but the natural outcome of the 
influence of such a man’s charac- 
ter and teachings, as in another 
way was John Stuart Mill of Azs 
father. 

“The singular change which we 
have witnessed and are still witness- 
ing,” pursues Mr. Froude, “is not 
due to freshly-discovered evidence 
of the truth of what had been 
abandoned as superstition ” (p. 93). 
In this, of course, we quite agree 
with Mr. Froude, though, perhaps, 
not exactly in the manner he would 
wish. ‘The truth is the same to- 
day as it ever was. Superstition is 
the same to-day as it ever was. 
Without going into the matter very 
deeply just here, we merely hint 
that Mr. Froude’s “singular 
change ” may not be quite so sin- 
gular as he imagines. ‘Ihe change 
to which he alludes is the return of 
a great body of the English-speak- 
ing people to or towards what for 
three centuries England and Eng- 
land’s colonies had been educated 
to consider superstition, darkness, 
idolatry even. Certainly Rome 
has not changed within this period, 
as it will be seen Mr. Froude, with 
passionate vehemence, insists. We 
only throw out the hint, then, that 
possibly what was abandoned as 
superstition turns out on closer in- 
spection not to have been supersti- 
tion at all. Truth may be slow in 
coming, but once come it is very 
hard to close one’s eyes to it. For 
men who have eyes there is no 
exercise so healthy and manfui as 
honestly to face a great difficulty. 
The modern keen spirit of investi- 
gation we are far from considering 
an unmixed evil, if, indeed, it be an 
evil at all. The closest inquiry is 
compatible with the firmest and 
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most whole-hearted faith. The ob- 
jections of sceptics to the doc- 
trines of the church are, when not 
borrowed from the objections of 
the doctors of the church, puny in 
comparison with them. On men, 
however, who do not believe at all, 
the spirit of inquiry, when united 
to earnestness of purpose, is work- 
ing good. Many nowadays, who 
have every whit as profound a dis- 
trust of Catholicity as Mr. Froude, 
are not content with taking for 
granted all that they have been 
taught to believe of Catholics and 
Catholicity. They go to Rome; 
walk about in it, read it, study it, 
much as they would enter upon 
the investigation of a disputed 
question in science; and, having 
examined to their hearts’ content, 
many of them stay in Rome, while 
most come back with at least re- 
spect for what they formerly detest- 
ed and abhorred. 

It is impossible even to mention 
a few of the names of distinguished 
Catholics within the century, many 
of them converts, and not be struck 
by their mental and moral emi- 
nence. ‘The world cannot afford to 
sneer at men like Gérres, Count von 
Stolberg, Frederic Schlegel, Hiir- 
ter, Ozanam, Lacordaire, Mon- 
talembert, Louis Veuillot, Balmez, 
O'Connell, Brownson, Ives, Ander- 
son, Bayley, Wiseman, Newman, 
Manning, Faber, Ward, Marshall, 
Allies, Mivart, and a host of others 
almost equally eminent, who were 
born leaders of men or of thought, 
who came from many lands, who 
filled every kind of position, and 
who, led by many different lights, 
traversing many stormy and dark 
and difficult ways, came at last to 
Rome, to rest there to the end as 
loyal and faithful children of the 
church. It is men like these who 
ennoble the human race and who 
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leave a rich legacy of thought and 
act to all peoples and to all 
time. To say that such men, most 
of whom came from without, went 
deliberately over to the old “su- 
perstition”” because it was supersti- 
tion will not do. They found 
what they had esteemed dark- 
ness to be light. 

This modern spirit of investiga- 
tion has done and is doing another 
great service to the Catholic cause : 
it is helping to unravel the tangled 
skein of history, to explore dark 
places and drag buried truth to 
light. Lingard’s History of Eng- 
land, for instance, really worked, or 
more properly began, a revolution 
in English thought—a revolution 
which, unconsciously, Scott’s no- 
vels and poems helped greatly to 
popularize. The work set on foot 
by Lingard and the method adopt- 
ed have been well followed up by 
others, and by non-Catholics. Men 
came to try and look at things dis- 
passionately and fairly. The re- 
sult was that certain rooted Eng- 
lish opinions and prejudices began 
Slowly to give way. The“ glorious 
Reformation,” for instance, and the 
“great Reformers ” in England ap- 
peared on closer inspection to be 
neither quite so “glorious” nor 
quite so “great” as before. It re- 
quires very exceptional mental, not 
to say moral, courage nowadays to 
present Henry VIII. as a reformer 
of religion, or “ good Queen Bess” 
as really good, or as one whose 
“lordly nature was the pride of all 
true-hearted Englishmen.” * And 
like in character to the leaders 
were those who went with them in 
their measures of reform. The 
Reformation itself has come to be 
regarded by all intelligent minds, 
whatever be their estimate of Ca- 


*Froude’s History of England, vol. ii. p. 447. 
Scribner & Co. 1870. 
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tholicity, as at least not an unmix- 
ed good. “The religious reform,” 
says Guizot,* “which was the revo- 
lution of the sixteenth century has 
already been submitted to the test 
of time, and of great social and in- 
tellectual perils. It brought with 
it much suffering to the human race, 
it gave rise to great errors and great 
crimes, and was developed amidst 
cruel wars and the most deplorable 
troubles and disturbances. ‘These 
facts, which we learn both from its 
partisans and opponents, cannot 
be contested, and they form the 
account which history lays to the 
charge of the event.” ‘lhe con- 
stant revelations coming to light 
through the publication of secret 
papers and such like make it per- 
fectly plain that reform, to have 
been at all effectual, should have 
begun with the “ Reformers ” them- 
selves. As an evidence of how 
thoroughly the sham and rotten- 
ness of the Reformation have been 
exposed, we find Sanders’ much- 
derided Rise and Growth of the An- 
glican Schism now accepted on all 
sides as only too true. 

Certain it is that a great idol 
of English Protestantism, if not 
quite overthrown, has been very 
much battered and bruised of late 
by iconoclasts who in other days 
would have knelt and _ worship- 
ped before it. Protestant Eng- 
land is built on the Protestant Re- 
formation ; but if that turns out to 
have been on its religious side so 
very bad an affair, what becomes of 
those who pinned their faith to it? 
That is a thought that is working 
in men’s minds, and working good. 
That reform was needed in the 
church and kingdom of England 
prior to the Reformation no man 
will dispute. But real reformation 


* St. Louis and Calvin, p. 149. Macmillan & Co. 
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should not be a sweeping out of 
one devil to introduce seven more 
unclean. 

While the truth of history was 
thus slowly forcing its way out, 
there came a sudden shock to the 
mind of the English people—a shock 
so severe and stunning in its first 
effects as almost to lead to a reaction 
and a turning again into the old 
ruts. This was the deliberate de- 
sertion of all pretensions to alliance 
with the early church by some 
of the leaders—“ the ablest” Mr. 
Froude styles them—of the Trac- 
tarian movement. These became 
converts to the Catholic faith, and, 
in the slang of the day, “ went over 
to Rome.” 

The falling away of these men 
from the Anglican Church can 
only be likened to a revolution, a 
yielding of some buttress of the 
British Constitution, which was 
thought to be as impregnable, as 
solid, as lasting as England itself. 
And yet “the intellect which saw 
the falsehood of the papal preten- 
sions in the sixteenth century sees 
it only more clearly in the nine- 
teenth,” says Mr. Froude. Possi- 
bly enough ; a distinction, however, 
is to be drawn at “ intellect.” 

“Morte than ever the assump- 
tions of the Holy See are perceived 
to rest on error or on fraud. The 
doctrines of the Catholic Church 
have gained only increased impro- 
bability from the advance of know- 
ledge. Her history, in the light 
of critical science, is a tissue of le- 
gend woven by the devout imagi- 
nation.” 

We have thus far only quoted 
from the first of fifty-four pages, 
and already we pause to take 
breath. Mr. Froude has a pecu- 
liar manner of putting things. 
Such wholesale and sweeping asser- 
tions are only to be answered in a 
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volume or by a simple denial. Of 
course, if the Catholic Church zs 
all that Mr. Froude unhesitatingly 
sets her down to be, there is an 
end of the whole question. In 
that case the “ revival of Roman- 
ism” is really a grave danger to 
the world; nay, the very existence 
of “ Romanism ”—z.e., of Catholi- 
city—is a menace to human society. 
If the “papal pretensions” are 
“ falsehood ”; if “the assumptions 
of the Holy See” “rest on error 
and fraud”; if “the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church have gained 
only increased improbability from 
the advance of knowledge’”’; and 
if “her history is a tissue of le- 
gend,” men who commit them- 
selves to the defence of such a 
monstrosity set themselves at once 
beyond the pale of civilization. Were 
Mr. Froude writing of the Turks 
or of the Mormons he could scarce- 
ly use language more strongly con- 
demnatory. It is probable that, 
with his generous impulses, he 
would find “extenuating circum- 
stances,” did he think any needed, 
for Mormon or Turk, which he 
could not concede to a Catholic. 
When Mr. Froude visited this 
country recently on his ill-judged 
and, to him, disastrous mission— 
for a mission he called it—a critic 
(in the New York World, we be- 
lieve) described his style, very 
happily it seemed to us, as femi- 
nine. Women are not supposed to 
sit down to serious questions of 
wide and general import as calm- 
ly and judiciously as men. They 
argue from the heart rather than 
the head. They like or they dis- 
like, and woe betide the person or 
the cause that they dislike! Ar- 
gument is thrown away on them. 
They make the most astounding 
statements with the easiest confi- 
dence ; they have a happy faculty 
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of inventing facts; they contradict 
themselves with placid uncon- 
sciousness, and everybody else with 
scornful vigor; for logic they have 
not so much a disregard as a pro- 
found contempt, and take refuge 
from its assaults in thin-edged sa- 
tire. This, of course, is only true 
of them when they are out of their 
sphere and dealing with matters 
for which they have aconstitutional 
incapacity. 

Mr. Froude, however, is just 
this. Take any one sentence of 
those last quoted ; look at it calm- 
ly; weigh it in the balance, and 
what do we find? ‘Take this one: 
“The doctrines of the Catholic 
Church have gained only increased 
improbability from the advance of 
knowledge.” With this confident 
statement he leaves the matter. 
There is no doubt, no hesitation, 
no reservation at all on his part. 
A reasonable man will ask himself, 
however: “Is this stupendous 
statement true?” “The doctrines 
of the Catholic Church! What! all 
of them?” Apparently so; Mr. 
Froude, at least, makes no excep- 
tion. .“I believe in God, the Fath- 
er Almighty, Creator of heaven and 
earth,” is the primary article of the 
Catholic Creed. Has that only 
“gained increased improbability 
from the advance of knowledge”? 
Mr. Froude would hardly say so; 
indeed, in more places than one 
he takes occasion to sneer at the 
modern scientific gospel. Even 
if Mr. Froude himself said so, 
his Protestant readers who make 
any pretensions to Christian faith 
would scarcely agree with him. 
Belief in the Trinity of God is an- 
other doctrine of the Catholic 
Church; in Jesus Christ the God- 
Man, the Redeemer of the world; 
in the Holy Ghost; in the resur- 
rection of the body and life ever- 
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lasting. All these are doctrines of 
the Catholic Church. Does Mr. 
Froude pretend to say that they 
have all been swept away by “ the 
advance of knowledge”? If he did 
not mean to say this—as, indeed, we 
believe he did not—why did he say 
it? What are we to think of him? 
Is this sober writing and a right 
manner of approaching a serious 
question? In p. 93 he tells us that 
“the doctrines of the Catholic 
Church have gained only increas- 
ed improbability from the advance 
of knowledge.” In p. 95 he has 
already forgotten himself, and tells 
us that “the Protestant churches 
are no less witnesses to the immor- 
tal nature of the soul, and the aw- 
ful future which lies before it, than 
the Catholic Church,” which is the 
strongest kind of concession of 
what he had just before denied ; 
and forgetting himself again, he 
tells us in a third place (p. 141) 
that the Protestant ministers “are 
at present the so/e surviving repre- 
sentatives of true religion in the 
world.” This is only one of a 
multitude of instances in which Mr. 
Froude allows himself to run away 
with himself. Passion and preju- 
dice narrow his mental vision, until 
at times it becomes so diseased as 
to result in moral as well as men- 
tal obliquity. 

The same thing is observable in 
the sentence immediately following 
the passage last quoted: “ Liberty, 
spiritual and political, has thriven 
in spite of her [the Catholic 
Church’s] most desperate opposi- 
tion, till it has invaded every gov- 
ernment in the world, and has 
penetrated at last even the territo- 
ries of the popes themselves” (p. 
94). 

Even Mr. Froude cannot abso- 
lutely blind himself to facts; at 
least, he cannot alter them. He 
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may hate the Catholic Church as 
much as he pleases—and it pleases 
him to hate her very much—but the 
fact of his hatred cannot convert the 
persecution of herchildren into “lib- 
erty, spiritual and political.” Nor 
are we at all begging the question in 
giving the name of persecution to the 
treatment that Catholics are receiv- 
ing at the hands, if not of “ every 
government of the world,” at least 
of those previously enumerated. It 
is the word,as we shall show, ap- 
plied to the anti-Catholic legisla- 
tion in Germany by candid Protes- 
tants, countrymen of Mr. Froude, 
too, who hate the church and the 
Pope just as resolutely as he, but 
with more apparent show of reason. 
It is too late in the day to argue 
about this matter. There is no 
longer question to an honest mind 
as to whether the Catholics in Ger- 
many are or are not persecuted. 
There may still be question as to 
whether or not the persecution be 
necessary, but there is no dispute 
as to the fact. To talk of the 
“spiritual liberty” of Catholics in 
Germany to-day is simply to talk 
nonsense. But, lest there should 
be any possible doubt regarding 
the matter, it may be as well to 
freshen men’s memories a little on 
a point that is intimately connect- 
ed with our whole subject ; for what 
covers Germany covers every land 
where the struggle between the 
Catholic Church and the state is 
being waged. 

The organs of English opinion 
have been very faithful in their al- 
legiance to Prince Bismarck, who 
is such an experienced cultivator 
of public opinion. They are the 
bitter foes of the Papacy and the 
Catholic Church. Nevertheless, 
they have some pretensions to prin- 
ciple, and, when there is no escape 
‘ out of the difficulty, call white 
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white, and black black. At all 
events they do not always call black 
white. In Germany, then, accord- 
ing to Mr. Froude, “liberty, spirit- 
ual and political, has thriven in 
spite of the Catholic Church’s most 
desperate opposition.” While the 
struggle of the German government 
with the Catholics had as yet not 
much more than half begun the 
English Pall Mall Gazette discov- 
ered that 


“ There is no parallel in history to the 
experiment which the German statesmen 
are resolutely bent on trying, except the 
memorable achievement of Englishmen 
under the guidance of Henry VIII... . 
Like all these measures, the new law 
concerning the education of ecclesias- 
tical functionaries, which is the most 
striking of the number, will apply to all 
sects indifferently, but, in its applica- 
tion to the Roman Catholic priesthood, 
it almost takes one’s breath away.” 


It may be only natural to find 
the apologist of Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth describing the revival in 
modern times of “the memorable 
achievement of Englishmen” un- 
der Henry VIII. as “ liberty, spiri- 
tual and political.” Yet the same 
“experiment” takes away the 
breath, not only of so cool a jour- 
nal as the Pall Mall Gazette, but 
of a much cooler and more influen- 
tial journal still. , 


“The measures now in the German 
Parliament, and likely to become law,” 
says the London 7imes, “amount to a 
secular organization so complete as not 
to leave the Pope a soul, a place, an 
hour, that he can call entirely his own. 
Germany asserts for the civil power the 
control of all education, the imposition 
of its own conditions on entrance to 
either civil or ecclesiastical office, the 
administration of all discipline, and at 
every point the right to confine religious 
teachers and preachers to purely doc- 
trinal and moral topics. Henceforth 
there is to be neither priest, nor bishop, 
nor cardinal, nor teacher, nor preacher, 
nor proclamation, nor public act, not 
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penalty, nor anything that man can hear, 
do, or say for the soul’s good of man in 
Germany, without the proper authoriza- 
tion, mark, and livery of the emperor.” 


Mr. Froude is perfectly correct 
in saying that such measures have 
been carried “in spite of the 
church’s most desperate opposi- 
tion,” but whether he is equally 
correct in styling the same thing 
“liberty,” spiritual or political, we 
leave to the judgment of honest 
readers. ‘The London Spectator, 
writing at the same period, was in 
sore trouble as to the event. 


“Ts an age of the world,” it asks, “in 
which few men know what is truth or 
whether there be truth, one in which 
you would ask statesmen to determine 
its limits? We suspect that a race of 
statesmen armed with such powers as 
Prussia is now giving to her officials 
would soon cease to show their present 
temperance and sobriety, and grow into 
a caste of civilian ecclesiastics of harder, 
drier, and lower mould than any of the 
ecclesiastics they had to put down... 
To our minds the absolutism of the Va- 
tican Council is a trifling danger com- 
pared with the growing absolutism of 
the democratic temper which is now be- 
ing pushed into almost every depart- 
ment of human conduct.” 


We shall have occasion to show 
the results of the work of these 
“ civilian ecclesiastics ” on the Pro- 
testant Church in Germany, parti- 
cularly in Prussia. Even at this 
early stage of the struggle the Lon- 
don Zimes confessed : 


“We do not anticipate any retrogres- 
sion in the development of Prussia, but 
it seems inevitable that there should be 
some check in the progress of change, 
some slackening in the audacity of le- 
gislation, some disposition to rest and 
be thankful.” 


Of the same measure the Prus- 


sian correspondent of the London 
Times wrote : 


“ The Catholic dignitaries are not the 
only ecclesiastics opposed to the bill. 
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The new measures applying not only ta 
the Catholic Church, but to all religious 
communities recognized by the state, 
the Ober-Kirchenrath, or Supreme Con- 
sistory of the Protestant Church in the 
old provinces, has also thought fit io 
caution the crown against the enactment 
of these sweeping innovations.” 

“ The official papers openly accuse the 
Protestant clergy of becoming the allies 
of the Ultramontanes,” says the Pail 
Mall Gazette (April 12, 1873). ‘‘ Herr 
Von Gerlach no longer stands alone as 
a Protestant opponent of the chancel- 
lor’s policy.” 1 

‘* This rough-and-ready method of ex- 
pelling Ultramontane influences ‘by a 
fork’ can hardly fail to suggest to a 
looker-on the probability that, like simi- 
lar methods of expelling nature, it may 
lead to a reaction. Downright persecu- 
tion of this sort (we are speaking now 
simply of the Jesuit law), unless it is 
very thorough indeed—more thorough 
than is well possible in the n neteenth 
century—usually defeats itself,” says the 
Saturday Review. 


But why multiply quotations ? 
Surely those given are enough to 
show that the leading organs of 
English opinion, representing every 
stripe of thought, are quite agreed 
as to what name should be given to 
what Mr. Froude calls the “ liberty, 
spiritual and political,” in Ger- 
many. We leave the case confi- 
dently in their hands; and Mr. 
Froude apparently thinks the ver- 
dict has gone against him. He de- 
plores the fact that “free England 
and free America . affect to 
think that the Jesuits are an injur- 
ed body, and clamor against Prince 
Bismarck’s tyranny. ‘Truly, we are 
an enlightened generation ” (p. 136). 

What is here true of Germany is 
true also of Russia, Austria (in 
great measure), Italy, Switzerland, 
and other lands. So that if Ca- 
tholicity is really reviving, as Mr. 
Froude alleges, it is reviving under 
the very shadow of death, and in 
tace of the combined opposition of 
the most powerful governments. 
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A revival under such circumstances 
ought to extort the admiration of 
Mr. Froude, who is as true a he- 
ro-worshipper as Carlyle, even if 
he be about equally happy in his 
selection of heroes. In the “ Pre- 
liminary” to Zhe English in Ireland 
Mr. Froude propounds his theories 
of might and right: 


‘“*A natural right to liberty, irrespec- 
tive of the ability to defend it, exists in 
nations as much as, and no more than, 
it exists in individuals. . . . In a world 
in which we are made to depend so large- 
iy for our well-being on the conduct of 
our neighbors, and yet are created in- 
finitely unequal in ability and worthi- 
ness of character, the superior part has a 
natural right to govern ; the inferior part 
has a natural right to be governed ; and a 
rude but adequate test of superiority and 
inferiority is provided in the relative 
strength of the different orders of human 
beings. Among wild beasts and sava- 
ges might constitutes right. Among rea- 
sonable beings right is for ever tending 
to create might” (vol. i. pp. 1, 2). 


As we are not now examining 
Mr. Froude’s theories on govern- 
ment, we only call attention to the 
very hazy nature of the views 
here expressed on a subject which 
of all things should be clear and 
definite. He uses the word right 
without telling us what he means 
by it, whether or not it has an ab- 
solute meaning and force. He 
speaks of “the superior part ” and 
“the inferior part” without in- 
forming us in what sense the terms 
are used. Superior in what? In- 
ferior in what? ‘To any rational 
mind it is plain that, just because 
of the inequality of human beings 
“in ability and worthiness of char- 
acter,’ there must, under a divine 
dispensation, which Mr. Froude 
does not deny, be absolute rules of 
right and wrong for all alike, a 
moral code which shall extend to 
and determine all rights, natural 
or acquired. If not this, right and 
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wrong become convertible terms, 
and right and might of course fol- 
low suit, which is really the out- 
come of Mr. Froude’s theory—a 
doctrine that impregnates and in- 
spires all his writings. 


“There neither is nor can be an inher- 
ent privilege in any person or set of per- 
sons to live unworthily at their own 
wills, when they can be led or driven into 
more honorable courses ; and the rights of 
man—if such rights there be—are not to 
liberty, but to wise direction and con- 
trol” (p. 2). 


A very plausible-looking doc- 
trine, but a very dangerous one as 
here Jaid down. An example will 
serve to show the mischievous and 
vicious nature of it. According to 
Mr. Froude, to be a Catholic is “ to 
live unworthily.” The comment 
suggests itself. 

“Individuals cannot be _ inde- 
pendent, or society cannot exist. 
. . . The individual has to sacrifice 
his independence to his family, the 
family to the tribe,” etc. Why so? 
Would it not be truer as well as 
nobler to say that the individual 
uses his independence for his fami- 
ly? 


‘*Necessity and common danger drive 
families into alliance for self-defence ; 
the smaller circles of independence 
lose themselves in ampler areas; and 
those who refuse to -conform to the 
new authority are either required to take 
themselves elsewhere, or, if they remain 
and persist in disobedience, may be 
treated as criminals ”(p. 4). 


Quite independent of the nature 
and claims of the “ new authority,” 
so far as Mr. Froude enlightens us. 


‘On the whole, and as a rule, superi- 
or strength is the equivalent of superior 
merit. .. . Asa broad principle it may 
be said that, as nature has so constituted 
us that we must be ruled in some way, and 
as at any given time the rule inevitably 
will be in the hands of those who are then 
the strongest, so nature also has aliot- 
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ted superiority of strength to superiority 
of intellect and character ; and in decid- 
ing that the weaker shall obey the more 
powerful, she is in reality saving them 
from themselves, and then most confers 
true liberty when she seems most to be 
taking it away” (pp. 4, 5). 


We hold that “superiority of 
strength” belongs to “ superiority 
of intellect and character,” but not 
in Mr. Froude’s sense. This sense 
is obviously that expounded by the 
third Napoleon in the preface to 
his Julius Cesar—viz., that once 
Cesar is established, it is a crime 
to go against him under any cir- 
cumstances; which is equivalent to 
saying that whatever is, is right. 
It is forgotten by, or not known to, 
these writers that man is prone to 
evil from childhood; that the good 
has always a hard battle to fight; 
that it does conquer by force of 
“ superiority of intellect and charac- 
ter,” but that it is often, and for a 
long time, borne down by the phy- 
sical superiority of brute strength. 
The history of Christianity is 
the strongest instance we can of- 
fer of the truth of our position. 
Christianity has been struggling 
upwards for nineteen centuries; to 
human eyes it was often at the point 
of death; onthose whom it subdued 
it conferred superiority of intellect 
and of character—a superiority 
which they sometimes turned against 
itself—and to-day it is struggling 
as fiercely as ever. 

However, let us gauge Mr. 
Froude by his own standard: that 
superiority of strength goes with 
superiority of intellect and of cha- 
racter. It is a very convenient 
theory as so stated; but it is apt to 
work two ways. So long as it 
works for Mr. Froude it is very 
natural and explicable. As soon, 
however, as it turns to the opposite 
side it is to Mr, Froude a “ phe- 
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nomenon.” We areas little inclin- 
ed to underrate as to overrate suc- 
cess, though very far from accept- 
ing it as the standard of right. 
One thing, however, will be con- 
ceded by all men: what succeeds 
in face of the most strenuous, long- 
sustained, and powerful opposition ; 
in face of wealth, position, posses- 
sion, numbers, resources, education, 
tradition—in a word, of all that 
goes to form and mould and fix 
peoples and their character, their 
history, their mode of thought, their 
national bent—what, we say, suc- 
ceeds in face of all this must have 
something in it very much resem- 
bling Mr. Froude’s “superiority of 
intellect and of character.” It 
must have an immense vital force 
and strength and reality within it. 
It is hard for any man not to ac- 
knowledge that under such circum- 
stances success approves itself; 
that it came because it deserved to 
come. 

But this is just Mr. Froude’s 
“revival” of Catholicity—a fact 
which for him has no adequate ex- 
planation. 


“The tide of knowledge and the tide 
of outward events,” he says, ‘‘have set 
with equal force in the direction oppo- 
site to Romanism ; yet in spite of it, per- 
haps by means of it, as a kite rises 
against the wind, the Roman Church has 
once more shot up into visible and prac- 
tical consequence. While she loses 
ground in Spain and Italy, which had 
been so long exclusively her own, she is 
gaining in the modern energetic races, 
which had been the stronghold of Pro- 
testantism. Her numbers increase, her 
organization gathers vigor. Her clergy 
are energetic, bold, and aggressive. 
Sees long prostrate are re-established ; 
cathedrals rise, and churches, with 
schools, and colleges, and convents, and 
monasteries. She has taken into her 
service her old enemy, the press, and 
has established a popular literature. 
Her hierarchy in England and America 
have already compelled the state to con- 
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sult their opinions and respect their 
pleasure ; while each step that is gained 
is used as a vantage-ground from which 
to present fresh demands. Hildebrand, 
in the plenitude of his power, was not 
more arrogant in his claim of universal 


soverg nty than the present wearer of 


the tiara.” 


This glowing passage suggests a 
variety of comments. In the first 
place, taking it as a statement of 
facts, it is, coming from Mr. Froude, 
a most marvellous testimony to the 
power and growth of the Catholic 
Caurch within the present century. 
Let us venture to paraphrase his 
outburst, and see how it runs: 

Here are you whom we thought 
dead and buried under your weight 
of superstition, idolatry, absurdity, 
and fraud, an old fossil of medizval 
times, deserted, neglected, despised, 
and contemned by the intelligence, 
wealth, and worth of the age, sud- 
denly leaping into new life, and by 
a single miraculous stride coming 
right abreast of, if not ahead of, 
your foes. What have we that you 
have not? Energy is ours, yet you 
surpass us. Numbers are ours; 
you are stealing them from us. 
Knowledge and learning are ours; 
your teachers put ours to shame. 
We stole your sees, your cathedrals, 
your monasteries, your convents, 
your schools, your universities—all 
that you had of beautiful, and holy, 
and intellectual. You ask them 
not back, but set to work to build 
them anew. Ours is stolen pro- 
perty ; yours is built’on the free 
offerings of the poor. We invaded 
the domain of English literature ; 
it was all ours; we poisoned its 
wells to you; we invented the 
newspaper to perpetuate the false- 
hoods that we wove about you. 
You have found an antidote to the 
poison; you win over our brightest 
intellects; you make a literature 
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of your own which we are compel- 
led to admire and read. You face 
us at every turn, and we may as 
well confess that you beat us at 
many. 

This is really Mr. Froude’s pic- 
ture, not ours. His words mean 
this or nothing. Will it not occur 
to anybody that for a church built 
on “superstition,” “ falsehood,” 
“fraud,” “error,” “a tissue of le- 
gend,” etc., etc., Mr. Froude’s is 
indeed a strange showing — so 
strange that if the church were the 
direct opposite of all that he as- 
serts it to be, it could hardly hope 
for more signal or deserved suc- 
cess? Does it ever occur to Mr. 
Froude that he may by some re- 
mote possibility be mistaken in his 
estimate of the Catholic Church? 
that it, if not right altogether, may 
at least be righter than he thinks ? 

To some minds, to many and to 
greater and broader minds than 
Mr. Froude’s, the doubt has sug- 
gested itself. Some, like Macau- 
lay, face it, acknowledge the won- 
der of it, make no attempt to ex- 
plain the wonder, and stand with- 
out for ever, still wondering. Others 
draw nearer and examine more 
closely, and finally enter in. Here 
is how Mr. Froude views it : 


** What is the meaning of so strange a 
phenomenon? Is the progress of which 
we hear so much less real than we 
thought? Does knowledge grow more 
shallow as the surface widens? Is it 
that science is creeping like the snake 
upon the ground, eating dust and bring- 
ing forth materialism? that the Catholic 
Church, in spite of her errors, keeps 
alive the consciousness of our spiritual 
being and the hope and expectation of 
immortality? The Protestant churches 
are no less witnesses to the immortal 
nature of the soul, and the awful future 
which lies before it. than the Catholic 
Church. Why is Protestantism standing 
still while Rome is advancing? Why 
does Rome count her converts from 
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among the evangelicals by tens, while 
she loses to them, but here and there, 
an exceptional and unimportant unit?” 
(p- 95)» 


Mr. Froude has put questions 
here each of which would take a 
volume to answer. We leave them 
to be pondered over by those for 
whom they are chiefly intended, 
and of whose conscientious consi- 
deration they are well worthy. For 
ourselves, we can have no doubt as 
to the answer to be given to each, 
but we are more concerned at pre- 
sent with Mr. Froude’s reply. 

First among the causes which he 
assigns as having “ united to bring 
about such a state of things ” is the 
Tractarian movement in the An- 
glican Church, resulting from the 
“Jatitudinarianism of the then 
(1832) popular Whig philosophy.” 


“The Whigs believed that Catholics 
had changed their nature and had grown 
liberal, and had insisted on emancipat- 
ing them. The Tractarians looked on 
emancipation as the fruit of a spirit 
which was destroying Christianity, and 
would terminate at lastin atheism. They 
imagined that, by reasserting the autho- 
tity of the Anglican Church, they could 
at once stem the encroachments of po- 
pery and arrest the progress of infi- 
delity. Both Whigs and Tractarians 
were deceiving themselves. The Ca- 
tholic Church is unchanging as the 
Ethiopian’s skin, and remains, for good 
and evil, the same to-day as yesterday.” 


Yes; “the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever” is the church 
of God. It cannot be the church 
of God and be otherwise. If there 
was any deception Mr. Froude lays 
it at the right door. These men 
were “deceiving themselves.” The 
church gave no intimation of change, 
made no promises, held out no con- 
cessions, thought of no compromise 
in matter of teaching. She cannot 
do so; it is not in her power to 
do so. 
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It was the liberal philosophy that 
was chiefly instrumental in bring- 
ing the change about. Men had 
to choose between the fixed doc- 
trines of the Catholic Church and 
the shifting doctrines and intolera- 
ble pretensions of the Anglican 
Church. ‘They rejected both; they 
rejected revelation; they looked at 
man himself, and attached to him 
certain natural rights which are as 
well expressed in our Declaration 
of Independence as anywhere. 
They would, if they could, strike 
out the Catholics, as was attempted 
here. But it was impossible. They 
could not do it and be true to 
themselves and their principles. If 
liberty of thought, freedom of con- 
science, and the right to worship 
or not to worship God in your own 
way be natural rights of man, they 
necessarily attach to all, whether a 
man call himseif Catholic, Protes- 
tant, Jew, or Nihilist. It is a poli- 
tical and practical impossibility in 
these days of divided and clashing 
beliefs to profess liberty, yet seal 
the door to any special form of 
worship ; and Catholicity of all be- 
liefs is dreaded, because, when free 
and untrammelled, it has the ten- 
dency and the force to assimilate 
and receive all into its bosom. The 
result of this partial concession of 
freedom to Catholicity in England 
is thus pictured by Mr. Froude: 


‘* The Tractarians’ principles led the 
ablest of them into that very fold against 
which they had imagined themselves the 
most efficient of barriers. From the day 
in which they established their party 
in the Anglican communion a steady 
stream of converts has passed through 
it into the Catholic ranks; while the 
Whigs, in carrying emancipation, gave the 
Catholics political power, and with pow- 
er the respect and weight in the outer 
world which in free countries alwavs 
attends it.” : 


It is the attainment of this pow- 
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er by Catholics that Mr. Froude so 
bitterly resents. It would be more 
satisfactory if he told us plainly 
what he would have done to Catho- 
lics. Would he deny them votes? 
To deny them votes is to deny 
them political life. And would he 
deny votes to Catholics only? Or 
would he grant votes, but compel 
them to use them in one way, and, 
if in one way, in which way? Ina 
word, would he allow Catholics to 
exist at all as Catholics, would he 
force them into the old state of 
political slavery, or would he open- 
ly force them into Protestantism 
under the persuasion that Protest- 
antism, no matter of what stripe, 
was better for them? Though he 
shrinks from saying so himself, the 
latter seems to be the only fair 
practical conclusion to be drawn 
from his words, and in passages al- 
ready quoted he has given us the 
grounds on which he would act, 
and feel justified in acting: “ The 
superior part has a natural right to 
govern the inferior part.” It is 
plain as between Protestantism and 
Catholicity which Mr. Froude con- 
siders “the superior part.” “The 
inferior part has a natural right to 
be governed.” “There neither is 
nor can be an inherent privilege in 
any person or set of persons to live 
unworthily at their own wills, when 
they can be led or driven into more 
honorable courses.” 

We must interpret Mr. Froude 
by himself, and, judging him by his 
own words, we are led irresistibly 
to the conclusion that had he the 
power he would do all that has 
been done in the past, and even go 
beyond it—for all measures have 
thus far proved ineffectual—to de- 
stroy Catholicity from the face of 
the earth. 

And here we come to our final 
consideration in the present article. 


Mr. Froude on the “Revival of Romanism.” 


Mr. Froude’s observations amount 
practically to this: Set Catholicity 
and Protestantism side by side; 
give them each perfect freedom; 
Catholicity will infallibly gain, 
Protestantism will as infallibly lose. 
“The phenomenon,” he says plain- 
tively, “is not confined to Eng- 
land. . . . In America, in Holland, 
in Switzerland, in France, wherever 
there is most political freedom, the 
power of Catholics is increasing.” 

Well, what of it? The fault, 
still following Mr. Froude, if fault 
there be, must rest either with Ca- 
tholicity, or with Protestantism, or 
with political freedom. If with Ca- 
tholicity, it is its fault that “ wher- 
ever there is most political free- 
dom” its “ power is increasing.” 

If with Protestantism, it is z/s 
fault that, where Catholicity is 
placed on an equal political footing 
with it, its power decreases, while 
the power of Catholicity propor- 
tionately increases; and it is to 
be borne in mind that the ower 
of numbers in the distinctively 
Protestant countries is altogether 
against the Catholics. 

If the fault lie with political free- 
dom itself, that with it the power 
of Catholics increases, what are we 
to say ordo? That political free- 
dom and Catholicity go hand in 
hand is the obviouS comment, and 
that it is impossible to check the 
advance of Catholicity without at 
the same time contracting political 
freedom. We submit that this is 
the plain and logical deduction to 
be drawn from Mr. Froude’s words. 
It is no trick of verbiage. The 
fact is to himself a “ phenomenon.”’ 
We are giving now no opinion of 
our own, but simply translating Mr. 
Froude, when we say that by his 
concession Protestantism cannot 
stand by the side of Catholicity in 
a free air. It must go to the wail. 
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This we have to reconcile with his 
other statement that “liberty, 
spiritual and political, has thriven 
in spite of her [the Catholic 
Church’s] most desperate opposi- 
tion, till it has invaded every gov- 
ernment in the world.” Where it 
has really invaded governments, by 
his own confession, “the power of 
Catholics is increasing.” Where it 
is cut off, there is Catholicity 
strangled, so far as human power 
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But we shall show 
it is the only reli- 
vitality in it, and 
that all forms of religion which 
claim the name of Christian suffer 
with the Catholic Church and lose 
by her losses. We have thus far 
only treated the “revival” in a 
general way. In a future article 
we shall, in company with Mr. 
Froude, examine the specific causes 
which he assigns for the “ revival.” 


can strangle it. 
that even there 
gion with any 





TO F. W. FABER. 


Amico, io vivendo cercava conforto 
Nel monte Parnasso ; 

Tu, meglio consigliato, cercalo 
Nel Calvario. 


~-Chiabrera’s epitaph at Savona. From the title-page of Father Faber’s Poems. 


I. 


TRUE poet of all mountain sight and sound, 

Of barren glen where mighty echoes wake, 

Of eagle-haunted, crag-o’ershadowed lake 
Where loneliness in silent state sits crowned 
And shares her kingdom with no shallow heart : 

True lover of all nature’s solemn ways, 

The columned forest’s wind-waked song of praise— 
Sad chords wherein all deepest joy hath part— 
True reader of the primrose’ golden tale, 

Finding its glow but shadow of a light 

Wherein who seeks may find the Infinite, 
That doth its mystery so in least things veil— 
A seer thou seem’st in thy high mountain place, 
E’er with all holiest visions face to face. 


Il. 


Yet wandering content in lowlier ways, 
By brambly lane and lawn-embroidered mere, 
By quiet river in whose waters clear 

The clustering willows and tall towers gaze 

Of minster-town whose ancient bells ring out 
And trail their music through thy thoughtful rhyme 
Like far-off echoes of an older time 

When trembled in their peal no note of doubt. 
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Landless, yet holder of a royal fief 
In all the beauty by rich nature wrought— 
Each blossoming hedge-row with an earldom fraught, 
Wide duchies bound in every golden sheaf— 
Thine the unchallenged tenure of the whole, 
By right divine of unstained poet-soul ! 


Ill. 


Still hearkening ever to that low heart-beat 
Of sorrowing earth, whose flowers fade in death, 
Whose silver-threaded rills grow faint for breath, 
Whose wounded birds cry out beneath thy feet. 
Not deaf thy human ear to any plaint 
Of our sad mother whom her sons make weep— 
Breaking with cries of hate her quiet sleep, 
Crowding in sunless ways their brothers faint. 
Nor dumb thy poet-voice to speak her woe— 
She that hath shivered when mankind stood mute 
Or flung harsh words of evilest repute, 
Veiling her face her Maker’s cross below. 
With filial love thy heart ’gainst hers is laid 
Who rears the hills, in keeping holds the dead. 


eFe 


Like cleansing waters touched with heavenly grace 
Thy mountain-consecrated words are shed, 
Lifting our souls to light unshadowéd, 

Guiding our footsteps in the holy trace 

Of Him who yet shall make the hills a way— 
Exalted paths trod by the clean of heart, 
Shrines for the holy-minded set apart 

Wherein profaner feet unheeding stray. 

All nature wins true loving from thy song— 

Fair not alone with her e’er-changing grace, 
But, lighting each dear feature of her face 

The thought of love enduring, pure and strong— 

‘True poet, in Parnassus’ shadow still 

Feeling the loadstone of blessed Calvary’s hill. 


Vv. 


‘To that sad mount how eloquent a guide! 
Not Hybla’s blossoms could so fair beguile 
‘The wandering bees as thy entreating wile 

Faint souls to climb that seeming arid side. 
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With strength thou lead’st from seraph-haunted cave 
Where Infinite Might with infinite loving smiled 
From frail, sweet lips of Holy Mary’s Child; 

Anon where pitying palm-trees shadow gave 

‘To ease the weary exile of their Lord; 

On through the humble toil of patient years— 
Till, mingling with the Magdalen our tears, 

Our heart’s poor vase of precious ointment poured— 

We stand, God’s Mother near, with woe beside 

The love-pierced feet of Jesus Crucified. 


VI. 


The sweetest refuge any soul can know! 
Where all complaining stills its idle voice, 
And trembling joy bids sorrow soft rejoice 
Finding the living wand, whose staff below 
‘The living waters lie like mountain spring 
Defiled not in its source, whose shining face 
Gives to e’en homely herbs a resting-place, 
With heaven’s blue for their bright shadowing. 
Pure, living source! wherein who drinks shall thirst 
Not any more. Blest cup of Love Divine! 
About whose stem the thorny wreath doth twine, 
Grown soft for us since He hath borne it first. 
Cool draught! wherein no hidden drop of gall 
Makes heaven bitter, and earth’s promise all. 


Vil. 


Shall poets change for bay the crown divine 
Wreathing the head of Him about whom throng 
Life’s tenderest flowers, who holds art’s perfect song 

In his pierced hands ?—pure gift in holiest shrine !— 

From whose rent side the consecrating flood 
Doth cleanse the poet’s thought from earthly stain, 
Him king anointed o’er a grand domain 

By true inheritance of royal blood ; 

In whose wide heart, broken for very love, 

Lies master-key to all true harmonies, 
So tuned, no base, discordant melodies 

Shall jar earth’s music saints shall sing above; 

So tuned, may wake in sweetness weakest string, 

Immortal anthems loyal echoing. 


Vill. 


So keyed thy sacred song, O poet true! 
With holy joy its very sorrow light, 
So glorified with that love infinite 
That shines as stars in heaven’s darkest blue: 
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Washed clean thy earth-born lays in that pure flood — 
Thy cloudy mountains hide no fear save one 
Of loving awe; though in dark gorge the sun 

Falls not, e’en there the Eternal Dove doth brood. 

Thy mountain springs are pure, wherein we dare 
Drink as we will, not fearing, so bent down, 
We shall lose sight of heaven's fairer crown 

And find but our own likeness resting there. 

Fresh with a dew bearing no stain of earth, 

Thy hill-paths lead unto our Father’s hearth. 


IX. 


With thee, my poet, lie our souls at rest 
In the soft glory of our Mother’s smile— 
The Maid Immaculate, who could beguile 
Her God to be a child on her pure breast. 
With thee we labor that our little life 
Shall learn to lose itself, that it be found 
In that far, other life eternal crowned 
’Mid hero-saints whose prayers were ours in strife ; 
Humbly with thee, our dearest Lord before, 
Veiled in the little, pale, and helpless round 
Wherewith on earth he chooseth to be crowned, 
We bend with love that yearneth to love more. 
Fond children, at the Father’s feet we kneel, 
Finding the love his Spirit doth reveal. 


xX. 


O poet! more than Crashaw, saint! forgive, 

If break my singing in unworthy praise; 
Pardon, if uncouth love in stammering lays, 
Seeking to thank, but give thee cause to grieve. 

Unspoken gratitude is burden sore 
When debt so passing strong of love is owed ; 
Unworthy speaking but augments the load, 
Forgiveness making so love’s burden more. 
So much to thee Lowe! Along my life 
Thy words like patient, wingéd seeds are sown, 
So long amid the dark and brambles grown, 
Yet winning bloom at last despite the strife. 
As once for him of Ars thy heart was shrine, 
So mine holds thee, O blessed of Love Divine! 
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AMONG THE TRANSLATORS. 


VIRGIL AND 


“‘TRADUIRE Horace, et surtout 
le traduire en vers, est méme de- 
venu, depuis soixante ou quatre- 
vingts ans, et chez nous et en d’au- 
tres pays, une sorte de légére in- 
firmité morale, et de douce maladie 
qui prend réguliérement un cer- 
tain nombre d'hommes instruits 
au retour d’age; c’est une envie de 
redevenir enfant, adolescent, de se 
reporter au temps des études qui 
nous étaient chéres.”” ‘To translate 
Horace, says Sainte-Beuve, above all 
to translate him in verse, has become 
within the last sixty or eighty years, 
both in France and abroad, a kind 
of venial moral infirmity, a sort of 
mild fever, which periodically seizes 
a certain number of educated men 
as they find themselves growing old; 
and it has its source in the long- 
ing to renew our youth, to live over 
again the time of studies we were 
fond of. 

Like all the sayings of that most 
delicate and sfirituel of critics, this 
is so far true that most translations 
of Horace will be found, we think, 
to be the work of men advancing 
in life, and, in the majority of ca- 
ses, to have grown up insensibly 
through a number of years. One 
does not sit down to a version of 
the Odes as to a version of the 
Eneid, beginning at the first line 
and going religiously through in 
order totheend. No; but we pick 
out an ode here and there, as the 
mood takes us and that fits the 
mood—some gay Ad Amphoram or 
Ad Asterien when we are young and 
sprightly, calidus juventé ; a nobler 
Ad Augustum or Ad Calliopen when 
we are older and graver, in the 
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time of whitening locks—riding in 
the cars, it may be, walking in the 
street, smoking the after-dinner 
cigar; everywhere, in fact, that 
solitude gives us a chance to en- 
tertain the best of all good com- 
pany. We turn it into such Eng- 
lish as we can muster, and print it 
perhaps, or, better still, put it away 
in our portfolio; Horace must have 
had a prophetic eye on his coming 
translator when he gave that sound- 
est of poetic counsels—unless 
Punch’s “ Don’t” be sounder still : 
‘** Nonumque prematur in annum 
Membranis intus positis’’—* 
we put it away to be taken up again 
and again, lingered over fondly, 
touched up and polished, until the 
exact word is found for every elu- 
sive epithet, the precise equivalent 
for every tantalizing phrase, and 
the entire ode lies before us, its 
foreign garb bagging, indeed, a little 
here and there, but fitting as snugly 
as our art can make it, and we are 
content. That is a moment of 
such supreme satisfaction, of such 
tranquil triumph, as life but rarely 
yields. Less than any other that 
dabbles in ink has your true Hora- 
tian the fever of the type. His 
virtue is really—what virtue, alas! 
so seldom is in this perverse world 
—its own reward. Like Joubert, 2/ 
Singuicte de perfection bien plus que 
de gloire ; to have hit upon what 
he feels to be a happy rendering is 
glory enough; enough that he and 
Horace should share his exultation ; 
a felicitous adjective will put him 
* “* Let them not come forth 


Till the ninth ripening year mature their worth.’ 
—Horat. Ars Poet., 348, Francis’ trans. 
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in good-humor for a week. -And 
so, before he well knows it, his 
portfolio is nearly full, and the 
notion first dawns upon him—the 
duty it almost seems—of sharing 
his good fortune with his fellows. 
“Rather would I have written the 
Quem tu Melpomene semel or the 
Donec gratus eram tibi,” cried Scali- 
ger, “than to be king of Aragon.” 
Rather would I make a perfect 
translation of these or any other of 
the Odes, cries our Horatian, than 
to be king of all Spain, with all 
Cuba libre to boot— 


** Quam si Libyam remotis 
Gadibus jungas et uterque Poenus 
Serviat uni.” * 


Somewhat in this wise, we fancy, 
have most versions of Horace come 
to be and to be printed ; certainly, 
we incline to think, all the best 
versions. Thus, too, partly for the 
reason M. Sainte-Beuve gives, part- 
ly from the poet’s universality and 
the charm which lies in the very 
difficulty of the task—an impossi- 
bility Johnson called it, but it is one 
of those “sweet impossibilities ” 
which ennoble failure—do we count 
so many renderings of single odes by 
famous men. ‘There are few names 
eminent in English letters or states- 
manship that are not thus allied 
to the genial Venusian—names, too, 
of the most diverse order. Not 
only poets like Cowper and Mont- 


* “Than if far Cadiz, Libya’s plain, 
And either Carthage owned your sway.” 
-—Horat. Carmi. ii. 2. 


En passant, it may be said that this stanza, 
which begins 


“ Latius regnes, avidum domando 
Spiritum quam si,” etc., 


furnishes a curious parallel to the words of Holy 
Writ, Prov. xvi. 32: ““He that ruleth his spirit 
[is better] than he that taketh cities.”’ It is far 
from being the only passage in Horace which in 
spirit, if not in letter, suggésts the inspired writers 
so strongly as to tempt one to believe that he must 
have had some acquaintance with them. Cf. Vir- 
gil’s Podlio. 
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gomery, Chatterton and Byron,* 
essayists like Addison, or drama- 
tists like Congreve, Rowe, and Ot- 
way, but grave historians such as 
Mitford and Merivale, judges like 
Lord Thurlow and Sir Jeffrey Gil- 
bert, philosophers like Atterbury and 
Sir William Temple, bitter satirists 
like Swift, tender sentimentalists 
like “ Namby Pamby” Phillips, pro- 
fessors and prime ministers, doc- 
tors and divines, lords and lawyers, 
archdeacons and archtraitors, have 
joined in paying court to the freed- 
man’s son. In his ante-room, or 
atrium, prim John Evelyn is jostled 
by tipsy Porson humming somewhat 
huskily one of the bacchanalian 
lyrics to a tune of his own (per- 
haps the Ad Sodales, i. 27, which 
that learned Theban has rendered 
with true Porsonian zest—a little 
too much so to quote); Warren 
Hastings there meets Edmund Burke 
in friendlier contest than at the bar 
of the House of Commons; Dr. 
Bentley takes issue with Archdeacon 
Wrangham over a doubtful reading ; 
Mr. Gladstone leads a poetic oppo- 
sition to Lord Derby in Englishing 
the Carmen Amabeum. In that 
modest cenaculum we can greet 
these great men all on a familiar 
and equal footing, made one of 
them for the nonce by the fellow- 
ship of a common taste—nay, may 
even flatter ourselves that here, at 
least, we are at their level; that 
our poet’s door may even be open- 
ed to us sooner than to the tallest 
and wisest amongthem. It is true 
greatness has no prerogative in 
Horace; the meanest may win to 
his intimacy, be admitted to his 

* Byron, however, if we are to take literally the 


well-known lines in Childe Harold, can scarcely 
rank with true lovers ofour Horace : 


“ Then farewell, Horace, whom I hated so, 
Not for thy faults, but mine ; it is a curse 
To understand, not /ee/, thy lyric flow, 
To comprehend but never love thy verse.” 
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penetralia, sooner than the mightiest. 
Of all the distinguished names we 
have quoted, few would have had 
much distinction as_ translators 
alone, though Bishop Atterbury’s 
versions, especially that of the Ad 
Melpomenen, iv. 2, are deservedly 
famous. Hastings’ translation of 
the Ad Grosphum, written dur- 
ing his passage from Bengal to Eng- 
land in 1785 (he was going home 
to the famous trial), merits notice 
for its curious adaptation to his In- 
dian experiences : 
“ For ease the slow Mahratta spoils 


And hardier Sikh erratic toils, 
While both their ease forego. . 


“To ripened age Clive lived renowned, 
With lacs enriched, with honors crowned, 
His valor’s well-earned meed. 
Too long, alas! he lived, to hate 
His envied lot, and died too late 
From life’s oppression freed.” 
Another verse had perhaps a still 
more personal application; there 
is but a trace of it in the Latin: 
“No fears his peace of mind annoy 
Lest printed lies his fame destroy 
Which labor’d years have won ; 
Nor pack’d committees break his rest, 


Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun.”’ 


The fashion of fitting Horace 
to contemporary persons and events 
was much in vogue in Hastings’ 
time and earlier. Creech tells us 
in his preface that he was advised 
“to turn the Satyrs to his own 
times.” It was carried out to the 
fullest extent in the well-known 
Horace in London of Horace and 
James Smith. 

Within the past twenty-five or 
thirty years many complete versions 
of the Odes have been put forth, in- 
cluding those of H. G. Robinson, 
the Rev. W. Sewell (printed in 
Bohn’s Library), Lord Ravensworth, 
Mr. Whyte Melville, Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin, the late Prof. Coning- 
ton, and the late Lord Lytton. Of 
these, Mr. Martin’s, which we should 
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feel inclined to pronounce upon the 
whole the best, and the most no- 
table Lord Lytton’s, have alone 
been reprinted here. In giving 
this pre-eminence to Mr. Martin’s 
work we are perhaps influenced bya 
strong individual liking, amounting 
even to a prepossession, in its favor, 
dating from that very potent time 
Sainte-Beuve speaks of —“ le temps 
des études qui nous étaient cheéres.” 
When it first fell into our hands it 
was the only version we had yet 
seen which at all reproduced, even 
to a limited degree, for us its origi- 
nal’s charm. By many Prof. Con- 
ington’s translation, easy, fluent, and 
in the main faithful—just what, from 
his Zneid, one might expect it to 
be—will be preferred to Mr. Mar- 
tin’s, which it certainly surpasses in 
single odes. As to the worst there 
need be no such doubt. The Rev. 
Mr. Sewell’s is not, perhaps, the 
worst possible version of the Odes, 
as one is half tempted to believe 
who remembers how it was recom- 
mended to the readers of the Dudlin 
University Magazine long ago— 
how we relished that literary execu- 
tion with all boyhood’s artless de- 
lightin slaughter! Time, alas ! soon 
sobers that youthful vivacity of 
temper, and, better than A%sop, 
teaches us to respect the frogs 
whom it loves to revenge in kind. 
No; the possibilities and varieties 
of badness in this direction are un- 
happily too great for that; but it is 
as bad as need be—as need be, let 
us say, for admission to Bohn’s Li- 
brary.* Great indulgence is cer- 
tainly to be extended to tranelators 
of Horace; much is to be forgiven 
them; but one must finally draw 

* “Why is all the journey man-work of literature, 
as I may call it, so much worse done here than it is 
in France? .. . Think of the difference between the 
translations of the classics turned out for Mr. 
Bohn’s library and those turned out for M. Nisard’s 


collection!” —M, Arnold, Essays in Criticism, Am. 
ed., p. 51. 
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the line, and probably most Hora- 
tians would feel like drawing the 
line at the Rev. Mr. Sewell. 

It was in the process of pointing 
out this fact to that gentleman, in a 
review of his book in the magazine 
mentioned, that Mr. Martin some 
twenty years ago put forth, we be- 
lieve, the first specimens of his own 
translation, which was completed 
and published some years later. 
Its success was immediate and de- 
served ; for its positive no less than 
its comparative merits were great. 
Mr. Martin was one of the first to 
discern, or at least to put in accept- 
able practice, the true theory. of 
translating the lighter odes—“a 
point of great difficulty,” as he 
truly says. “ They are,” he adds, 
“mere vers de société invested by the 
language, for us, with a certain state- 
liness, but which were probably re- 
garded with a very different feeling 
by the small contemporary circle to 
whom they were addressed. To 
catch the tone of these, to be light 
without being flippant, to be play- 
ful without being vulgar, demands 
a delicacy of touch which it is given 
to few to acquire, even in original 
composition, and which in transla- 
tion is all but unattainable.” The 
graver odes have their own dif- 
ficulties; but the skilful transla- 
tor handles them more easily, we 
fancy, than the gay fluttering 
swarm of laughing Lydias and 
Neezras that flash athwart their 
statelier pomp like golden butter- 
flies through the Gothic glooms of 
summer woods—butterflies whose 
glossy*wings, alas! lose something 
of their down and brilliance at 
every, even the lightest and most 
loving, touch. The thought of a 
poem is always easier to transplant 
into other speech than its form. 
Ideas are essentially the same, 
whatever tongue interprets them— 
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Homer’s Greek or Shakspere’s 
English; but the infinite delicate 
shades of beauty or significance 
added to them by the subtle differ- 
ences of words, by that beauty of 
their own and intrinsic value which, 
as Théophile Gautier puts it—him- 
self a master of language—words 
have in the poet’s eyes apart from 
their meaning, like uncut and unset 
jewels, the deftest, most patient art 
of the translator toils in vain to 
catch. They vanish in his grasp 
like the bubble whose frail glories 
dazzle the eyes and mock the long- 
ing, chubby fingers of babyhood ; 
to render them is like trying to 
paint the perfume of a flower. 

Now, it is true enough, what- 
ever iconoclasts like Stendhal may 
pretend, that in poetry thought 
cannot be divorced from form; it 
is the indissoluble union of both 
that makes the poem. Try to 
fancy any really great passage of 
verse expressed in other words, 
even of the same speech, and you 
see at once how important form 
is. Take once more Shakspere’s 


“ Daffodils 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 

The winds of March with beauty,”’ 
and try to change or misplace a 
single word. One feels instantly 
that any change would be fatal; it 
almost seems, with such passages, 
as though noble thought and per- 
fect word had been waiting for each 
other from all time until the high- 
priest of Apollo should come to wed 
them. ‘To quote Sainte-Beuve 
again—the critic who wishes to 
instruct his readers can scarcely 
quote him too often: “ Je congois 
qu’on ne mette pas toute la poesie 
dans le métier, mais je ne congois 
pas du tout que quand il s’agit 
d’un art on ne tienne nul compte 
de l'art lui-méme et qu’on déprécie 
les parfaits ouvriers qui y excel- 
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lent."* Yet it is none the less true 
that a poem in which the idea is 
paramount is more susceptible of 
translation than one whose form is 
the chief element of its charm. 
One can imagine Wordsworth’s fine 
sonnet on Milton, “Milton, thou 
shouldst be with us at this hour,” 
being turned into Latin with com- 
paratively little loss; indeed it has 
been so turned by one of the most 
accomplished of English scholars 
—Dr. Kennedy—into Alcaics of 
which the purity and finish make a 
fitting casket for that gem of poet- 
ry; though even here one feels the 
wide difference between the origin- 
al of that immortal line, 


“* Thy soul was like astar, and dwelt apart,” 
and the Latin 


‘** Mens tua lumine 
Fulgebat, ut sidus, remote,”’ 

missing, as we do, the “lovely mar- 
riage of pure words,” that in the 
English is itself a poem. But take 
such a bit of verbal daintiness as 
George Darley’s “Sweet in her 
green dell the flower of beauty 
slumbers,” with its peculiar and 
saisissant rhythm, the perfection 
of verbal music; or Tennyson's 
“Break, break, break,” where the 
poetry—and undeniable poetry it 
is—lies in a certain faint aroma of 
suggestion that seems to breathe 
from the very words, and try to re- 
produce the effect of them in other 
speech. As well try with earth- 
ly tools to rebuild ‘Titania's palace 
of leaf shadows and the gossamer, 
to weave her mantle on any mortal 
loom out of moonbeams and the 
mist. 

Much the same is it to attempt 
to transfer to an English transla- 
*“ T can understand that we must not make form 
everything in poetry. But why, in dealing with an 
art, we should take no account of the technique of 


that art, should make light of those who excel in 
its technique, I do not understand at all,” 
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tion aught of the peculiar grace 
which invests Horace’s lightest 
lyrics with a charm we feel but 
cannot analyze, which resides in 
the choice of epithets, the arrange- 
ment of words, the cadence of the 
rhythm, the metrical form, and 
which yet is something more than 
any or all of these. The noble 
thought which lies embodied in the 
Justum et tenacem propositi virum we 
may not despair of rehabilitating, 
with somewhat of its proper maj- 
esty, in our own vernacular; but 
the shy, fugitive loveliness of that 
wildwood picnic to which the poet 
bids us, to forget the cares of life, 
** Quo pinus et ingens albaque populus 
Umbram hospitalem consociare amant 
Ramis, et obliguo laborat 
Lympha fugax trepidare rivo, 
—what art can coax away from its 
native soil? Do we find it in 
Francis ?— 
‘* Where the pale poplar and the pine 
Expel the sun’s intemperate beam ; 
In hospitable shades their branches twine, 
And winds with toil, though swift, the tremulous 
stream” ; 
or in Creech—though Creech is 
here luckier than usual ?— 
‘* Where near a purling Spring doth glide 


In winding Streams, and softly chide 
The interrupting Pebble as it flows” ; 


or in Prout ?— 


** While onward runs the crooked rill, 
Brisk fugitive, with murmur shrill ”’ ; 


or in Lord Lytton ?— 


** Wherefore struggles and murmurs the rill 
Stayed from flight by a curve in the shore.”’ 


Even Mr. Martin gives it up, and 

presents us, instead of a translation, 

with a couplet which is very pretty 

English verse, but about as far from 

Horace as can be: 

“Where runs the wimpling brook, its slumb’rous 
tune 


Still murmuring as it runs to the hush’d ear of 
noon.”’ 


It is passages such as this especial- 
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ly which have caused Horace to be 
called the untranslatable. 

To come from theory to practice, 
it is in the lighter odes, and in 
those parts of all the odes the 
beauty of which in the original lies 
chiefly in expression, that all Hor- 
ace’s translators have most con- 
spicuously failed. Take Milton's 
Ad Pyrrham, for example (Ode v.) 
The Ad Pyrrham is not only one 
of the most charming but also one 
of the most difficult of the minor 
odes, and for that reason among the 
oftenest translated. It is one of 
the many . mitten-pieces wherein 
the inconstant bard seems to have 
taken a somewhat ostentatious de- 
light in celebrating the numerous 
snubbings he had to put up with 
from the no less inconstant fair 
who were the objects of his brief 
and fitful homage. In it, as in the 
Ad Nearam (£pod. xv.) and the 
Ad Barinen (Carm. ii. 8), reproach- 
es to the lady for her perfidy are 
mingled with self-gratulations on 
the poet’s own lucky escape and 
sinister warnings to his rival—the 
time-old strategy and solace of the 
discarded lover the world over. 
He has been shipwrecked, he says, 
on that treacherous sea of love ; but 
having, the gods be praised! made 
shift toscramble ashore insafety, and 
got onsome dry duds, sits in gleeful 
expectation of seeing his successor 
get a like ducking. The poem is 
simply a piece of mock heroics, for 
the counterpart of which we must 
look to such minglings of cynicism 
and sentiment as we find in the 
poetry of Praed and Thackeray and 
Locker, or, to a less degree, in many 
of Béranger’s lighter songs. The 
difference between the modern 
poets and the ancient is that in the 
former the sentiment is real, veiled 
under an affectation of cynicism: 
in the latter it is precisely the re- 
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verse. But, bearing that difference 
in mind, the translator may find in 
the methods of the poets named 
some hints for the handling of such 
odes as the Ad Pyrrham. 

But how do the translators treat 
it? Take Milton’s famous version, 
which everybody knows: 

“What slender youth bedewed with liquid odors 
Courts thee on roses in some pleasant cave, 


Pyrrha? For whom bind’st thou 
In wreaths thy golden hair? 


, 


** Plain in thy neatness,’’ etc. 


—’tis as solemn as a Quaker con- 
venticle. Nor, with reverence be it 
said en passant, is it altogether free 
from graver faults; undeniably ele- 
gant as it is, this translation has 
had quite as much praise as it de- 
served. It is full of those Latin 
constructions Milton loved—* on 
faith and changed gods complain” 
for fidem mutatosque deos flebit, “ al- 
ways vacant” for semper vacuam, 
“unwonted shall admire ” for emz- 
rabitur insolens, etc.—which are no- 
where more out of place than ina 
translation from the Latin. Some, 
indeed, claim that they carry with 
them and impart a certain flavor of 
the original to those unacquainted 
with it; but thisseems to us a view 
at once fallacious and superficial. 
The office of translation into any 
language is surely to. reproduce the 
original in the idiom of that lan- 
guage as nearly as may be; and 
though the theory, like all theories, 
may be pressed to an excess—as we 
think Mr. Morris has pressed it, for 
example, in his translation of the 
neid—better that than such de- 
formities as 


* Always vacant, always amiable 
Hopes thee.”’ 


It is the suggestion not of Hor- 
ace but of Milton here that is plea- 
sant; it is because Milton’s natural 
English style is a highly Latinized 
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and involved style that these oddities 
of his translation strike us less than 
in another. Sometimes, too, oddly 
enough for so good a scholar, he 
falls short of the full sense of his 
original. otenti maris deo,the com- 
mentators tell us, means, not “the 
stern god of sea,” but “the god 
potent over the sea ”; and “ plain in 
thy neatness” for simplex mundi- 
tiis misses the entire significance of 
the latter word, which implies some- 
thing of grace and beauty. “ Plain 
in thy neatness” suggests rather 
“Priscillathe Puritan maiden ” than 
Pyrrha of the dull-gold hair. Ben 
Jonson’s 


** Give me a look, give me a face 
That makes simplicity a grace,” 


hits Horace’s meaning exactly, and 
certainly far more poetically. In- 
deed, we often find in original Eng- 


lish poetry much apter renderings 


than the translators give us. Prof. 
Conington knew this when he went 
to Shakspere for “fancy free” as 
an equivalent for this very word 
vacuam we have been talking of—a 
perfect equivalent of its association 
did not make it a little un-Horatian 
—and to Matthew Arnold’s “ salt, 
unplumbed, estranging sea” for the 
very best version we have seen of 
that most puzzling phrase (i. 3), 
“ oceano dissociabili.” 

This is, perhaps, a digression ; 
but as we set out for a ramble, we 
have no apologies to make. Con- 
ington’s version, in the same metre 
as Milton’s, only rhyming the alter- 
nate lines, is not all so good as 
“fancy free,” though it gains from 
its rhyme a certain lightness lack- 
ing in that of Milton’s: 


“What slender youth besprinkled with perfume 
Courts you on roses in some grotto’s shade, 
Fair Pyrrha? Say for whom 
Your yellow hair you braid, 
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“ So true, so simple ! Ah ! how oft shall he 
Lament that faith can fail, that gods can change, 
Viewing the rough black sea 
With eyes to tempests strange,”’ etc. 


So true, so simple! We are not 
much nearer to simplex munditiis 
than before. Martin is not here at 
his best, and Francis is unusually 
successful: “dress’d with careless 
art” and “ consecrate the pictured 
storm” are felicities he does not 
always attain. Prout is_ chiefly 
noticeable for yielding to the al- 
most irresistible temptation of a 
false beacon in intentata nites : 

“I the false light forswear, 

A shipwreck’d mariner ” ; 
and Leigh Hunt’s, though but a 
paraphrase, is surely a very happy 
one : 


“ For whom are bound thy tresses bright 
With unconcern so exquisite ?”’ 


and 


“ Though now the sunshine hour beguiles 
His bark along thy golden smiles, 
Trusting to see thee for his play 
For ever keep smooth holiday,”’ 


admirably elude, if they do not 
meet, the difficulties of the Latin. 
But in none of these, nor in any 
other rendering we have seen, is 
there any trace of that nuance of 
sarcasm or polite banter we seem 
to taste in the original. The 
only American version we remem- 
ber to have met with is not in this 
respect more successful : 


**In thy grotto’s cool recesses, 
Dripping perfumes, lapped in roses, 
Say what lissome youth repeses, 
Pyrrha, wooing thy embrace ? 
Braid’st for whom those tawny tresses, 
Simple in thy grace? 


“ Ah! how oft averted heaven 
Will he weep, and thy dissembling. 
And, poor novice, view with trembliag 
O’er the erewhile tranquil deep, 
By the angry tempest driven, 
Billowy tumult sweep ; 


** Now who in thy smile endearing 
Basks, with foolish fondness hoping 
To his love thou’lt e’er be open, 
To his wooing ever kind, 
Knowing not the fitful veering 
Of the faithless wind ? 
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‘** Hapless they rash troth who plight thee ! 
On the sacred wall my votive 
Picture, set with pious motive, 
Shows I hung in Neptune's fane 
My wet garments to the mighty 
Monarch of the main.” 


It may be said that this sly spirit 
of badinage which lurks, or to us, at 
least, seems to lurk, in the shadows 
of the lighter odes, like some tricksy 
Faun peering and disappearing 
through the thickets of Lucretilis, 
it is impossible to seize; that when 
we try it “the stateliness of the 
language” interposes itself like a 
wall, and we find ourselves becom- 
ing vulgar where Horace is play- 
ful, flippant where Horace is light. 
Doubtless this is so; what then? 
Because it is an impossibility, shall 
any loyal Horatian balk at it? It 
is just because of these impossibili- 
ties that translations are always in 
order, and will, to a certain extent, 
always be indemand. ‘Translations 
of other poets pall; it is conceiv- 
able that a version of Virgil might 
be produced which human skill 
could not better. But no such 
thing being conceivable of Horace, 
every fresh version is a whet to cu- 
riosity and emulation; each sepa- 
rate ode hides its own agreeable 
secret, every epithet has its own in- 
dividual surprise. Let there be no 
talk, then, of impossibilities ; for our 
own part, to paraphrase what Hal- 
lam says of Lycidas, we look upon 
the ability to translate such odes 
as the Ad Pyrrham, so as to de- 
monstrate their impossibility, a good 
test of a man’s capacity to trans- 
late Horace at all. 

Another nice consideration for 
the translator of Horace is in re- 
spect of metre. Undoubtedly the 
translator who can retain the met- 
rical movement of his original has 
gained so much towards reproduc- 
ing his general effect. But with 
Horace this attempt may as well 
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be abandoned at once. The Alcaic 
and the Sapphic stanza, much less 
the Asclepiad or the Archilochian, 
have never yet been, and for obvi- 
ous reasons never will be, natural- 
ized in our English verse, though 
poor Percival thought differently, 
and added one more to a life of 


failures. Tennyson, in his ode to 
Milton, 


“Whose guardian-angels, Muriel, Abdiel, 
Starred from Jehovah’s gorgeous armory, 
Tow’r, as the deep-domed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset,” 


gives us, perhaps, as good Al- 
caics as we have any right to look 
for in English (though “ gdrgéoiis ” 
is not a very gorgeous dactyl) ; yet 
how different from the Horatian ca- 
dence : 
** Equam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem, non secus in bonis 


Ab insolenti temperatam 
Letitia, moriture Delli.”’ * 


As for Sapphics, whether we take 
Canning’s Knife Grinder for our 
model or Mr. Swinburne’s 

* All the night sleep came not upon my eyelids, 
Shed not dew, nor shook nor unclosed a feather, 
Yet with lips shut close. and with eyes of iron, 

Stood and beheld me,” 
we are not much nearer to Hor- 
ace’s melody : 

** Scandit zratas vitiosa naves 
Cura, nec turmas equitum relinquit 


Ocior cervis, et agente nimbos 
Ocior Euro.”’ ¢ 


But, at least, following that rule 


of compensation with which all 
good translators are familiar, some 
attempt may be made to suggest 
the metrical variety and richness of 


*“ With a mind undisturbed take life’s good and 
life’s evil, 
Temper grief from despair, temper joy from vain- 
glory ; 
For, through each mortal change, equal mind, 
O my Dellius, befits mortal born.” 
—Horat. Carm. ii- 3, Lord Lytton’s trans. 


+‘ Fell Care climbs brazen galley’s sides ; 
Nor troops of horse can fly 
Her foot, which than the stag’s is swifter—ay, 
Swifter than Eurus when he madly rides 
The clouds along the sky.” 
—Carm. ii. 16, Martin’s translation. 
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the Odes by a corresponding vari- 
ety and grace in the English meas- 
ures of the translation. It is here 
that the modern translators. excel; 
indeed, it may be said that only 
within the last hundred years have 
translators had this adjunct at their 
command, for it is only during that 
period that English poets have be- 
gun to comprehend and master ful- 
ly the resources and possibilities 
of English metre. Not that the 
earlier poets were at all deficient 
in the metrical sense; that their 
ears were not quick to catch the 
finest delicacies of verbal harmo- 
ny. Not to mention a host of mi- 
nor bards who knew how to marry 
“perfect music unto noble words,” 
Milton’s lyrics are melody itself. 
There is scarcely a more tunable 
couplet in the language than his 

“Sweetest Shakspere, fancy’s child, 

Warbles his native woodnotes wild.” 

The open vowels and liquid con- 
sonants fairly sing themselves. Nor 
was it for lack of experiment 
that they failed of 

** Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden soul of harmony ” 
in words, as Shelley and Tennyson 
and Swinburne learned to do later. 
The attempt to naturalize the classi- 
cal metres, for example, began at a 
very early period of our literary 
history, and many learned treatises 
were written to prove them your 
only proper vehicle for English 
poetry. Perhaps it was the ill-suc- 
cess of these efforts that made our 
poets so long shy of wandering in 
their metres away from the beaten 
track and the simplest forms. Up 
to the time of Campbell we may 
say that the iambus and the tro- 
chee reigned supreme in English 
verse; the anapest and the dactyl, 
of which such effective use has 
been made by the later poets, were 
either unknown or contemned. 
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Suckling’s Session of the Poets, the 
metrical intention of which appears 
to be anapestic, shows what desper- 
ate work even the best lyrists could 
make when they strayed after 
strange metrical gods.* 

It may be said, then, that until 
within a comparatively recent pe- 
riod Horace could not be properly 
translated into English verse at all. 
English verse was not yet ready to 
receive so noble a guest. Compare 
Martin’s or Conington’s versions 
with one of the earlier translations, 
and the truth of this, we think, will 
be apparent at once. Creech, in- 
deed, seems to have had a dim 
notion of the truth, and his version 
shows a perceptible striving for 
metrical effect, at least in the ar- 
rangement of his stanza; but 
Creech had too little of the poeti- 
cal faculty to make the effort with 
taste or success. Francis for the 
most part is content with the ortho- 
dox measures, and Father Prout was 
perhaps first to bring to the work 
this essential accomplishment of 
the Horatian translator. Prout’s 
metrical inventions are bold, and 
often elegant ; and his versions, 
though free, are always spirited, 
and often singularly felicitous. 
Among the most striking of his 
metres is the one he employs for 
the Solvitur acris hiems (Carm. i. iv.): 

“ Now Venus loves to group 
Her merry troop 
Of maidens, 

Who, while the moon peeps out, 
Dance with the Graces round about 
Their queen in cadence ; 

While far ’mid fire and noise 


Vulcan his forge employs, 
Where Cyclops grim aloft their ponderous sledges 
poise.’’ 


*We do not here forget such songs as Shakspere’s 
‘*Come away, come away, Death,” or Ben Jon- 
son's “* See the chariot at hand here of Love,’’ or 
the anapests and dactyls in the madrigals. But 
we think it cannot be gainsaid that the generai 
tendency of the earlier poets was to simple rhythms, 
and that the intricate arrangements of rhyme and 
novelties of metre in which modern pvets delight 
were little known to them, or, if known, little 
relished. ; 


Peete se poet Bo 
eek ors 
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A paraphrase that, not a transla- 
tion; but not even Horace could 
find it in his heart to gainsay so 
graceful aparaphrase. Another ef- 
fective metrical arrangement which 
shows off well Prout’s astonishing 
copiousness of rhyme is that of the 
Quum tu Lydia (i. 13): 
** But where meet (thrice fortunate !) 
Kindred hearts and suitable, 
Strife comes ne’er importunate, 
Lovg remains immutable ; 
On to the close they glide ’mid scenes Elysian, 
Through life’s delightful vision.” 

Mr. Martin is here somewhat 
closer and not less skilful in hand- 
ling his metre: 

** Oh ! trebly blest, and blest for ever, 
Are they whom true affection binds, 
In whom no doubts or janglings sever 
The union of their constant minds ; 
But life in blended current flows 

Serene and sunny to the close.” 

Compare with these Francis, who 
is scarcely more literal than Prout, 
and not so literal as Martin: 

** Thrice happy they whom love unites 
In equal rapture and sincere delights, 


plaints or strife 
Even to the latest hours of life.” 





Is not the advantage in point of 
poetry altogether on the side of the 
moderns, and is it not largely due 
to their superior mastery of rhythm? 
The passage, it may be said, has 
been paraphrased by Moore in the 
lines, 

** There's a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 
When tre that are linked in one heavenly tie, 


With heart never changing and brow never éold, 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they 
die.” 


Both Mr. Martin and Prof. Con- 
ington have given close ‘and suc- 
cessful attention to this part of 
their task. But it was left for Lord 
Lytton to attempt something like a 
systematic imitation of the Hora- 
tian metres. His plan, as set forth 
in his preface, “was in the first in- 
stance to attempt a close imitation 
of the ancient measure—the scan- 
sion being, of course (as in English 
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or German hexameters and pen- 
tameters), by accent, not quantity— 
and then to make such modifica- 
tions of flow and cadence as seem- 
ed to me best to harmonize the 
rhythm to the English ear, while 
preserving as much as possible that 
which has been called the type of 
the original.” Something of this 
kind, no doubt, Milton had in view 
in the measure he took for his Ad 
Pyrrham, and which the Wartons 
and Professor Conington adapted 
to the same purpose after him, the 
latter, however, adding the embel- 
lishment or, as Milton himself had 
called it, the “ barbarous jingle ” of 
thyme. Milton’s measure (well 
known as that of Collins’ “ Ode to 
Evening”’), which consists of two un- 
rhymed iambic pentameters, follow- 
ed by two unrhymed iambic trime- 
ters—or, to be “ more English and 
less nice,” of two ordinary blank 
verses followed by two three-foot 
verses—resembles Horace’s metre, 
which the grammarians would tell 
us is the third Asclepiadian strophe, 
“rather,” says Prof. Conington, “in 
the length of the respective lines 
than in any similarity of the ca- 
dences.” Lord Lytton attempted 
something more, and with only par- 
tial success, though the task, it 
must be owned, was not an easy one. 
Horace, in the Odes and LZfodes, 
uses eighteen different varieties of 
metre, ranging from the grave sad- 
ness of what is called the first Ar- 
chilochian strophe, the lovely mea- 
sure in which one of the loveliest of 
all the Odes is written (iv. 7)— 


“ Diffugere nives ; redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arboribusque comz,” * 


to the quick sharpness of the first 
iambic strophe in which the poet 
mauls the unsavory Mevius. And 


* Fled are the snows ; and the green, reappearing. 
Shoots in the meadow and shines on the tree.” 
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not only this, but each of these 
metres is used by Horace to express 
widely differing moods of feeling. 
Thus, the same measure which in 
the beautiful lament for Quinctilius 
breathes the tenderest spirit of grief 
and resignation, serves equally well 
to guy Tibullus on his luckless 
loves, to sound “ stern alarums”’ to 
the absent Cesar, or to bid Virgil 
or Varius to “ delightful meetings.” 
The Sapphic rises to the lofty height 
of the Carmen Seculare or stoops to 
chide a serving-boy for his super- 
serviceable zeal; is equally at home 
with an invocation to the gods or 
an invitation to dinner; while the 
Alcaic—what subject is there that 
in Horace’s hands the Alcaic can- 
not be made to sing ? 

This flexibility of the Latin 
metres Lord Lytton has recognized, 
and sought to meet by a corre- 
sponding variation of his own, “ ac- 
cording as the prevalent spirit of 
the ode demanded lively and spor- 
tive or serious and dignified ex- 
pression.” Thus, for the Alcaic 
stanza he employs “two different 


” 


forms of rhythm”; one as ini. 9: 


, 


“See how white in the deep fallen snow stands 
Soracte ; 
Laboring forests no longer can bear up their burden ; 
And the rush of the rivers is locked, 
Halting mute in the gripe of the frost ’’; 


the other as in i. 34: 


“* Worshipper rare and niggard of the gods, 
While led astray, in the Fool’s wisdom versed, 
New back I shift the sail, 
Forced in the courses left behind to steer,”’ 


or, with a slight modification, as in 
ee 
** Goddess who o’er thine own loved Antium reign- 
est, 
Present to lift Man, weighted with his sorrows 
Down to life’s last degree, 


Or change his haughtiest triumphs into 
graves.” 


For the Sapphic, likewise, he has 
two varieties; for the statelier odes 


three lines of blank verse and what 
may be called an English Adonic ; 
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for “the lighter odes a more sport- 
ive and tripping measure.” ‘Thus, 
for iv. 2 he gives us: 


** Julus, he who would with Pindar vie 
Soars, with Deedalian art, on waxen wings, 
And, falling, gives his name unto the bright 
Deeps of an ocean” ; 


for iii. 14 a nearer approach to the 
Knife Grinder jingle : 
‘* Nothing cools fiery spirits like a gray hair ; 
In every quarrel ’tisyour sure peacemaker : 


In my hot youth, when Plancus was the consul, 
I was less patient.”’ 


Lord Lytton’s experiment is full 
of interest to Horatians—as, indeed, 
what translation is not ?—even the 
worst, even the Rev. Mr. Sewell’s, 
may be of use in teaching the trans- 
lator how not to do it—and his 
failures, which are many, are 
scarcely less instructive than his 
successes, which seem to us fewer 
than for so bold an essay could be 
wished; but both alike are sugges- 
tive of many possibilities. It is in 
the lighter odes that he is least sat- 
isfactory, and we doubt if these can 
be done full justice to without the 
aid of rhyme. Horace’s grace of 
form in these is so delicate and ex- 
quisite that it taxes all the resour- 
ces and embellishments of our Eng- 
lish verse to give any adequate idea 
of it. Take, as an illustration of Lord 
Lytton’s method, and as giving, per- 
haps, the measure of his success, his 
version of that delicious little land- 
scape, Ad Fontem Blandusi@ (iii. 
13): 

** Fount of Blandusia, more lucid than crystal, 
Worthy of honeyed wine, not without flowers, 


I will give thee to-morrow a kid 
Whose front, with the budded horn swelling, 


“ Predicts to his future life Venus and battles ; 
Vainly ! The lymph of thy cold running waters 
He shall tinge with the red of his blood, 
Fated child of the frolicsome people ! 


“The scorch of the Dogstar’s fell season forbears 


thee ; 
Ever friendly to grant the sweet boon of thy cool- 


ness 
To the wild flocks that wander around, 
And the oxen that reek from the harrow. 


Ft neue rari eed ew 
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“I will give thee high rank and renown among 
fountains, 
When I sing of the ilex o’erspreading the hollows, 
Of rocks whence in musical fall 
Leap thy garrulous silvery waters.” 

This is better because more literal 
than Joseph Warton’s unrhymed 
version in the Miltonian stanza, 
with which it may be compared : 

‘“* Ye waves that gushing fall with purest streams, 
Blandusian fount ! to whom the products sweet 
Of richest wines belong, 
And fairest flowers of spring, 
To thee a chosen victim will I slay— 
A kid who, glowing in lascivious youth, 
Just blooms with budding horn, 
And, with vain thought elate, 
Vet destines future war; but, ah! too soon 
His reeking biood with crimson shall enrich 
Thy pure, translucent flood 
And tinge thy crystal clear. 
Thy sweet recess the sun in midday hour 
Can ne’er invade ; thy streams the labor’d ox 
Refresh with cooling draughts 
And glad the wand’ring herds. 
Thy name shall shine, with endless honors grac- 


ed, 
While in my shell I sing the nodding oak 
That o’er thy cavern deep 
Waves his embowering head.”’ 


It would almost seem as if the au- 
thor of this version had taken pains 
to rub out every Horatian charac- 
teristic. ‘The pretty touch of the 
loguaces lymphe is thus omitted, 
unless the first line be meant to do 
duty for it, while by such padding as 
“chosen victim ” and “endless hon- 
ors” Horace’s sixteen lines are di- 
luted into twenty—a danger to 
which the unrhymed translatos, 
constantly seeking by inversions 
and paraphrases to cover the bald- 
ness of his medium, is peculiarly li- 
able. Whatever may be said to the 
contrary, rhyme compels concise- 
ness, and helps to point quite as often 
as it entices to expansion. Prof. 
Conington’s version, in the same 
metre as Warton’s, but rhymed in al- 
ternate lines, will be found greatly 
superior to it, and is perhaps, on the 
whole, the best we have seen—better 
even than Mr.Martin’s, who cannot 
get his Latin into less than twenty- 
four octosyllabic lines. Instead of 
giving either, let us see if all that is 
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essential in Horace cannot be giv- 
en in the same number of lines of 
what is known as the Tennysonian 
stanza, which is somewhat less ca- 
pacious than the Alcaics of the ori- 
ginal, though, by a certain pensive 
grace, peculiarly fitted to render the 
sentiment of this delightful ode: 

“ Blandusian fount, as crystal clear, 

Of garlands worthy and of wine, 


A kid to-morrow shall be thine, 
Whose swelling brows, just budding, bear 


‘* The horns that presage love and strife ; 
How vainly! For his crimson blood 
Shall stain the silver of thy flood 
With all the herd’s most wanton life. 


“ The burning Dogstar’s noontide beam 
Knows not thy secret nook ; the ox 
Parched from the plough, the fielding flocks, 
Lap grateful coolness from thy stream. 


“* Thee, too, ’mid storied founts my lay 
Shall shrine : thy bending holm I'll sing, 
Shading the grottoed rocks whence spring 
Thy laughing waters far away.” 

Though terseness and fidelity are 
two of the chief merits claimed by 
the advocates. of the unrhymed 
measures, it is just here that they 
oftenest fail; and Lord Lytton is 
no exception. Space permits us 
to give butfewinstances. “Trodden 
by all, and only trodden once,” is 
Lord Lytton’s version of calcanda 
semel, i. 28—seven English words 
for two Latin, and the sense then 
but vaguely given at best. Fe- 
riuntgue summos Fulgura montes is 
in like manner diluted into 


“The spots on earth most stricken by the light- 


ning 
Are its high places.” 


Awkwardness of style, too, is a 
much more frequent characteristic of 
Lord Lytton’s renderings than we 
should look for either from his own 
command of style or the freedom 
which disuse of rhyme is claimed 
to ensure. For instance, in li. 2: 


“Him shall uplift, and on no waxen pinions, 
Fame, the survivor,” 


might surely have been bettered ; 
and in the same ode a line in the 





Among the 


stanza already quoted above, Za- 
tius regnes avidum domando Spiritum, 
is translated, “ Wider thy realm a 
greedy soul subjected,” which would 
be scarcely intelligible without the 
Latin. “ Bosom more seen through 
than glass” is by no means the 
neatest possible equivalent for fer 
lucidior vitro, and such expressions 
as “ closed gates of Janus vacant of 
a war,” “lest thou owe a mock,” 
“but me more have stricken with 
rapture,” are scarcely English. 

Nevertheless, with all its faults 
and shortcomings, Lord Lytton’s 
essay is in some respects the most 
interesting translation of Horace 
that has yet appeared, and may 
pioneer the way to more fortunate 
results in the same direction. It 
has, at least, the raison d’étre which 
Mr. Matthew Arnold denies to such 
translations as Wright’s and Sothe- 
by’s Homer; it has a distinct and 
novel method of its own, and does 
not simply repeat the method and 
renew the faults and virtues of any 
predecessor. ‘The American edi- 
tion, it is worthy of remark, is 
printed in the old-fashioned way, 
with the Latin text to face the En- 
glish—an innovation, or, more pro- 
perly, a renovation, which will no 
doubt be welcome to lovers of the 
Venusian, whose love has outlived 
their memory, and who, though loyal 
to the spirit of our poet, are no 
longer so familiar with his letter 
as in the days, the far-off sunny 
days, when Horace was the hea- 
viest task that life had yet laid 
upon us. 
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We have dwelt upon this subject 
at somewhat greater length than we 
intended; for to us it is full of a 
fascination we should be glad to 
hope we had made our readers in 
some sort share. But it has also a 
practical side which the most fana- 
tical opponent of the classics, the 
most zealous upholder of utilitarian 
education, must recognize and ad- 
mit. As a means of training in 
English composition, as an aid to 
discover the resources of our own 
tongue, there is no better practice 
than translating Horace into En- 
glish verse, with due attention to 
his epithets. That, perhaps, may 
serve in some degree to reconcile 
the practical mind to his retention 
in the modern curriculum, even 
though Homer be kicked out of 
doors and Virgil sent flying through 
the window ; for a practical man is 
none the worse equipped for busi- 
ness in being able to say what he 
means in “ good set phrase.” ‘To 
be sure it does not ask the pen of 
an Addison to write an order for a 
“hnd. trees. lard,” but we dare say 
if Mr. Richard Grant White were 
called upon to make out a bill of lad- 
ing, he would do it none the worse 
for knowing all about the English 
language that is worth knowing, if 
not more than is worth telling. 
There are mysteries in our English 
speech that the Complete Letter- 
Writer, or even the “ editorials” of 
the daily newspaper, do not quite 
explore, and some of these our old 
friend Horace may help us to find 
out. Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
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THE LITTLE CHAPEL AT MONAMULLIN. 


CONCLUSION. 


FATHER MAURICE sped upon his 
journey to Moynalty Castle. The 
dinner hour was eight o’clock, but 
he had delayed so long with his 
guest that it took the little pony 
her “level best” to do the seven 
miles within the necessary time. 

“Av we wor wanst beyant the 
Mouladharb berrin’ groun’ I wud- 
n’t care a thraneen; but sorra a 
step the little pony’ll pass it afther 
dark,” observed Murty Mulligan, 
bestowing a liberal supply of whip 
upon the astonished nag, whose habit 
it was to proceed upon her travels at 
her own sweet will, innocent of lash, 
spur, or admonition. 

“Tut, tut! Nonsense, Murty! 
Push on.” 


“It’s thruth I’m tellin’ yer river- 


ince. We’reatit. See that, now— 
curse of Crummell on her! she 
won't put wan foot afore the other,” 
adding, in a whisper full of conster- 
nation: ‘“ Mebbe she sees ould Ca- 
sey, that was berried a Munda. 
He was a terrible naygur—” 

“Jump down and take her head,” 
said the priest. 

“ Be the powers! I'll have for to 
carry her, av we want to raich the 
castle to-night.” 

Father Maurice dismounted, as 
did Murty, and, by coaxing and 
blandishment of every description, 
endeavored to induce the pony to 
proceed; but the animal, with its 
ears cocked, and trembling in 
every limb, refused to budge an 
inch. 

“Och, wirra, wirra! we’re bet 
intirely. It’s Missis Delaney he 
sees, that died av the horrors this 
day month,” growled Mulligan. 


“Silence, you jackass!” cried 
Father Maurice, “and help me to 
blindfold the pony.” 

This ruse eventually succeeded, 
and they spun merrily along the 
road, the terrified animal clattering 
onwards at racing speed. 

“ This pace is dangerous, Murty,” 
said the priest. 

“Sorra a lie in it, yer river- 
ince.” 

“ Pull in.” 

“T can’t hould her. She’s me 
hands cut aff, bad cess to her!” 

“Is the road straight ?” 

“ Barrin’ a few turns, it’s straight 
enough, sir.” 

The words had hardly escaped 
his lips when the wheel attached 
to the side of the car upon which 
the priest was sitting came into 
contact with a pile of stones, the 
car was tilted upwards and over, 
Father Maurice shot into a thorn 
hedge, and Murty Mulligan landed 
up to his neck in a ditch full of 
foul and muddy water, while the 
pony, suddenly freed from its 
load, and after biting the dust, 
quietly turned round to gaze at the 
havoc it had made. 

“ Are ye kilt, yer riverince? For 
I’m murdhered intirely, an’ me illi- 
gant Sunda’ shuit ruined complately. 
Och, wirra, wirra! how can I face 
the castle wud me duds consaled 
inmud? How can I uphould 
Monamullin, an’ me worse nor a 
scarecrow? Glory be to God! we’re 
safe anyhow, an’ no bones bruck. 
O ye varmint!” shaking his fist 
at the unconscious cause of this 
disaster, “its meself that'll sarve 
ye out for this. Won’t I wallop ye, 
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ye murdherin’ thief, whin I catch 
a hould of ye!” 

“Hold your nonsense, Murty. 
How near are we to the castle ?” 

“Sorra a know I know, yer riv- 
erince; the knowledgeableness is 
shuk out o’ me intirely.” 

“The shafts are broken.” 

“ Av course th’ are.” 

“ Here, help me to shove the car 
over to the ditch and pile the cush- 
ions under this hedge. God be 
praised! neither of us is even 
scratched.” 

A carriage with blazing lamps 
came along. 

“Hi! hi! hi!” roared Murty, 
“we're wracked here. Lind us a 
hand! We’re desthroyed be a villain 
av a pony that seen a ghost, an’ 
we goin’ to dine at Moynalty Cas- 
tle.” 

The carriage belonged to Mr. 
Bodkin, the senior member for the 
county, who was only too delighted 
to act the Good Samaritan ; and as 
he, with his wife and daughter, was 
bound for the castle, which still lay 
two miles distant, the meeting 
proved in every respect a fortunate 
one. 

The worthy priest was received 
by his host and hostess with the 
most flattering courtesy, and by 
Miss Julia Jyvecote as though he 
formed part:and parcel of her per- 
sonal property. He took Mrs. 
Jyvecote into dinner, and said grace 
both before and after. 

Father Maurice was positively 
startled with the splendor and ex- 
quisite taste of the surroundings. 
The room in which they dined— 
not ¢he dinner-room, but a delight- 
ful little snuggery, where the an- 
ecdote was the property of the 
table, and the mot did not require 
to be handed from plate to plate 
like an entrée—was richly decorat- 
edin the Pompeiian style, with walls 


of a pale gray, while the hangings 
were of a soft amber relieved by 
red brown. The dinner was sim- 
ply perfect, the entourages in the 
shape of cut glass, flowers, and 
fruit—veritable poems—while the 
quiet simplicity and easy elegance 
lent an indescribable charm which 
fell upon the simple priest like a 
potent spell. 

Every effort that good breeding 
combimed with generous hospitality 
could make was called into requi- 
sition in order to render the timid, 
blushing clergyman perfectly at 
home; and so happily did this 
action on the part of his entertain- 
ers succeed that before the lapse 
of a few moments he felt as though 
he had lived amongst them for 
years. 

Mrs. Jyvecote promised to send 
him flowers for the altar, and Julia 
to work an altar-cloth for him. 

“T must go over and pay you a 
visit, father,” she said. ‘Iam one 
of your parishioners, although I go 
to Mass at Thonelagheera.” 

“T wish you would, my dear 
child; but I have no inducements 
to offer you, although at present 
perhaps I have.” And he narrated 
the arrival of the guest to whom 
Mrs. Clancy was playing the réle 
of chdtelaine during his absence. 

“Why, this is quite a romance, 
Father Maurice. I must see your 
artist co@te gue cotte, and shall drive 
over next week.” 

But fate determined that she 
should. drive over the next day. 

When, upon the following morn- 
ing, Father Maurice came to exam- 
ine the condition of his pony, he 
found both the knees barked and 
the luckless animal unfit to travel. 

“We couldn’t walk her home, 
Murty, could we ?” he asked of his 
factotum. 

“Och, the poor crayture could- 
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n’t stir a step wudout tears com- 
in’ tohereyes. Me heart is bleed- 
in’ for her this minnit,” replied 
the wily Mulligan, sagaciously 
perceiving that so long as the 
pony remained at the castle he 
should abide with her; and as 
his reception in the servants’ hall 
had been of the same flattering de- 
scription as that of his master up- 
stairs, he resolved to continue in 
such delightful quarters as long as 
he possibly could. 

* Poor Rosy!” he cried, affection- 
ately scratching the pony’s fore- 
head, “shure it’s yerself that wud 
dance on yer head for his river- 
ince, av ye wor able; but yer bet up, 
poor littke wumman, an’ it’s rest ye 
want for a cupple o’ days, anyhow.” 

When Father Maurice mention- 
ed the predicament he found him- 
self in, Mrs. J yvecote instantly pro- 
posed sending him home in the 
carriage, since he could not be in- 
duced to prolong his stay; but 
Julia insisted upon driving him 
herself to Monamullin in her bas- 
ket phaeton; and so, laden with 
flowers, hot-house pines, grapes, a 
hamper of grouse and a brace of 
hares, and under solemn promise 
to make another visit at no dis- 
tant date, Father Maurice turned 
homewards under the “whip” of 
his newly-found and exceedingly 
charming parishioner. - 

As they jogged along by the sad 
sea-wave she told him the entranc- 
ing history of her conversion—of 
her meeting with Cardinal Manning 
at a garden party at Holland House, 
and of a casual conversation which 
led to so much. 

Father Maurice felt as if he had 
a white-robed angel by his side, 
and revelled in the absorbing nar- 
rative until the phaeton stopped at 
the cottage gate. The pony was 
duly stabled, and, while the priest 
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set forth: to attend to a sick-call, 
Miss Jyvecote proceeded to the 
chapel, where she encountered his 
artist guest. 

Brown started, despite himself, 
when Father Maurice mentioned 
her name. 

“A parishioner of mine, Mr. 
Brown.” j 

“JI—I saw you in the church 
just now,” muttered the artist. 
“It’s an awfully seedy—I mean 
it’s a very quiet little place.” 

‘I could pray more fervently in 
a church like that than in the 
Madeleine,” she replied in a soft, 
silvery voice. 

“The Madeleine is too rowy, too 
many chairs creaking, too many 
swells, and all that sort of thing, 
you know.” 

Insensibly the drawl of society 
had come upon him, and the slan- 
giness of expression which passes 
current in Mayfair and Belgravia. 

“ Miss Jyvecote is going to bright- 
en me up, Mr. Brown; she is going 
to work me an altar-cloth,” ex- 
claimed the delighted priest. 

“And I am going to paint you 
an altar-picture, a copy of Raphael’s 
Virgin and Child—that is, if you 
will kindly accept it,” he added, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“Oh! how charming, how gen- 
erous,” cried Miss Jyvecote. 

“My dear Mr. Brown,” said Fa- 
ther Maurice, crossing the room 
and taking his guest by the hand, 
“I am deeply, deeply sensible of 
the kindly, the noble spirit which 
actuates you to make this offer; but 
you are a young man, with a grand 
future before you, with God’s help, 
and by and by, when you have lei- 
sure, perhaps you will get a stiff 
letter from me calling on you to 
fulfil your promise. You'll find me 
a very tough customer to deal with, 
I assure you.” 
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“He thinks I cannot afford it,”’ 
said Brown to himself; “and how 
delicately he has refused me!” 

‘The entrance of Mrs. Clancy with 
a smoking dish of salmon cutlets 
turned the tide of the conversation, 
and in a few moments the artist 
found himself with Miss Jyvecote 
discussing. the Royal Academy 
pictures of the last season, glorify- 
ing Millais, extolling Holman Hunt, 
raving over Leslie and Herbert, 
and ringing the changes over the 
pearly grays, changeful opals, am- 
aranths, and primrose of Leighton. 
From London to the sa/on is easy 
transition, and from thence to the 
galleries of Dresden, Munich, and 
Florence. She had visited ll, 
and to a purpose. He had lin- 
gered within their enchanting 
walls until every canvas became 
more or less a friend. There was 
a wonderful charm in this meeting. 
To Brown Miss Jyvecote was a lis- 
tener freshly intelligent, zaive/y sen- 
sible. To her the clever critiques 
of this high-bred yet humble artist 
savored of a romance written but 
unreal. It is scarcely necessary to 
say that when people drop thus 
upon a subject so charming, so in- 
exhaustible, so refreshing the old 
Scytheman is utterly disregarded, 
and the sun was already sinking 
towards the west when Miss Jyve- 
cote’s phaeton came to the gate. 

“ Have you any of your sketches 
here, Mr. Brown?” she asked, as 
she drew on her yellow dogskin 
driving-gloves, 

“Only a few that I dashed off 
on my walk hither from Castle- 
bar.” 

They were glorious little bits of 
weather-worn granite, brilliant with 
gray, green, and orange lichens ; lu- 
minous green seas and black rocks 
basking in the sunlight ; fern-crown- 
ed inlets and cliffs glittering with 


bright wild flowers. She gushed 
over them. What girl does not 
gush over the sketches of a tall, 
handsome, earnest artist ? 

“Oh! if I might dare to ask you 
for one of them, Mr. Brown.” 

“Take all,” he said. 

She would not hear of this. 

“They are your working-draw- 
ings, Mr. Brown?” selecting one, 
possibly the least valuable. 

“Will you not require an escort, 
Miss Jyvecote, on your lonely 
drive ?” 

“Escort! No. In the first place, 
I shall probably not meet a human 
being; and, in the next, I should 
only meet afriend werei to encoun- 
ter any one. I fear my prolonged 
visit has spoiled your work for to- 
day, Mr. Brown.” 

“My work! You will hardly 
guess what I am pledged to do and 
the work I am about-to commence. 
It is nothing less than a copy of 
the picture of Daniel O’Connell 
which hangs over the mantel-piece. 
It is for Mrs. Clancy, who is to 
adorn her kitchen wall with it.” 

“Surely you are not in earnest ?” 

“ Héas! 1 am always in ear- 
nest, and so is Mrs. Clancy,” he 
added, laughingly narrating that 
worthy lady’s anxiety with refer- 
ence to the artistic adornment of 
the back door. 

“May we not hope to have the 
pleasure of seeing you at Moynalty ? 
Father Maurice has promised us a 
visit. I’m sure my father will call 
and—” 

“Pray do not trouble him. I 
never visit, and, as my stay here is 
only one of sufferance, I know not 
the moment I may be evicted by 
my ruthless landlord.” 

“You should make an exception 
in our favor, Mr. Brown. We can 
show you a Claude, a doubtful 
Murillo, and a charming Meissonier. 
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Our flowers, too, are worth coming 
to see—that is, they are wonderful 
for Connemara, Father Maurice, 
you must ask Mr. Brown to come 
over with you on Monday.” 

“Of course, my dear child, of 
course. He'll be enchanted with 
the castle. You'll come, of course, 
Mr. Brown?” turning to our hero, 
who, however, remained silent, al- 
though brimming over with words 
he dared not speak. 

“Then it’s au revoir, messieurs I’ 
gaily exclaimed Miss Jyvecote, as 
she whirled rapidly away. 

It would have surprised some of 
the artist’s London friends could 
they have peeped behind the scenes 
of his thoughts and gazed at them 
as naturalists do at working bees. 
It would have astonished them to 
hear him mutter as he watched the 
receding vehicle: “ This is just the 
one fresh, fair, unspotted, and per- 
fect girl it has been my lot to meet. 
Such a girl as this would cause the 
worst of us to turn virtuous and 
eschew cakes and ale.” 


Mr. Brown had confided in one 
man ere dropping out of Vanity 
Fair. To this individual he now 
addressed himself, requesting of 
him to “ drop down to O’Connor’s, 
the swell ecclesiastical stained-glass 
man in Berners Street, Oxford 
Street, and order a set of Stations 
of the Cross. You don’t know what 
they mean, old fellow, but the 
O’Connors will understand you. 
Let them be first class and glowing 
in the reds, yellows, blues, and 
greens of the new French school 
of colors. I don’t mind the price. 
Above all things let them have es- 
pecially handsome frames of the Via 
Dolorosa pattern.” The letter went 
on to tell Mr. Dudley Poynter of 
his doings and the calm throb of 
the heart of his daily life. ‘“ There 
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is not much champagne in it, Dud- 
ley, but there is a body that ne’er 
was dreamed of in your philosophy, 
or in that of the wild, mad wags of 
the smoking-room c/igue.” 

Mr. Brown completed his copy 
of the Liberator, to the intense ad- 
miration of Father Maurice and the 
ecstasy of Mrs. Clancy. The worthy 
priest would not permit its being 
hung in the kitchen, though, but 
gave it the place of honor in the snug 
little sitting-room. It is needless 
to say that the entire population of 
Monamullin, including the cabin 
curs—who were now on terms of 
the closest intimacy with the artist 
—turned in after last Mass to have 
a look at the “ picther o’ Dan.” 

“ Be me conscience! but it’s Dan 
himself—sorra a wan else,” cried 
one. 

“IT was at Tara, an’ it’s just as if 
he was givin’ Drizzlyeye [ Disraeli] 
that welt about his notorious an- 
cesthor, the impinitent thief on 
the crass,” observed another. 

“Faix, it’s alive, itis. Look at the 
mouth, reddy for to say ‘ Repale.’” 

“ There’s an eye!” 

“ Thrue for ye; there’s more fire 
in it than in ould Finnegan’s chim- 
bly this minit.” 

“Troth, it’s as dhroll as a pet 
pup’s.” 3 

“ Stan’ out o’ that, Mr. OLeary, 
or ye’ll get a crack av his fist.” 

“Three cheers for the painther, 
boys!” 

These and kindred comments 
flung a radiated pleasure into the 
inner heart of the artist—that sanc- 
tum which as yet was green and 
fresh and limpid—while the eulo- 
gies, however quaintly and coarsely 
served up, bore the delicious fra- 
grance which praise ever carries 
with it like a subtle perfume. 


** The love of praise, howe’er concealed by art, 
Reigns more or less, and glows in every heart.” 
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Mr. Brown was enamored of his 
new existence—possibly with the 
child passion for toyland; but the 
passion endured, nevertheless, 
strengthening with each successive 
sunrise and maturing with every 
gloaming. An invitation, accom- 
panied by a card, had arrived by 
special messenger for the artist, re- 
questing the favor of his company, 
et cetera, et cetera, to which that 
gentleman responded in a polite 
negative, assigning no particular 
reason, but indulging in vague gen- 
eralities. He had thought a good 
deal of Miss .Jyvecote, and sat 
dreaming about her by the sea, 
his hands clasped around his knees 
and his beloved meerschaum stuck 
in his mouth—sat dreaming, and 
fighting against his dreams—fights 
in which fancy ever got the upper- 
most of the rude and real. A long- 
ing crept up out of the depths of 


his heart to see her once again, 


and to travel in the sunlighted 
path of her thoughts. One thing 
he was firmly resolved upon—not 
to leave Monamullin without an- 
other interview; though how this 
was to be brought about he did 
not very well see. Yes, he would 
see her just once more, and then 
stamp the whole thing out of his 
mind. He had been hit before, and 
had come smilingly out of the valley 
of desolation, and so he should 
again, although this was so utterly 
unlike his former experiences. 

Father Maurice was charmed 
with his guest. He had never en- 
countered anything like him—so 
bright, so genial, so cultured, so 
humble and submissive, and so 
anxious to oblige. 

“ Imagine,” said he in cataloguing 
his virtues to Larry Muldoon— 
“imagine his asking me to let him 
ring the bell for five o’clock Mass, 
and he a Protestant !” 
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The priest and his guest had 
long talks together, the latter 
drawing out his host—digging for 
the golden ore of a charming eru- 
dition, which lay so deep, but 
which “was all there.” Night 
after night did Father Maurice un- 
fold from germ to bud, from bud 
to flower, from flower to fruit the 
grand truths of the unerring faith 
in which he was a day-laborer, the 
young artist drinking in the sub- 
lime teachings with that supreme 
attention which descends like an 
aureole. Father Maurice was, as 
it were, but engaged in thinking 
aloud, yet his thoughts fell like 
rain-drops, refreshing, grateful, and 
abiding. 

The good priest, although burn- 
ing with curiosity with regard to 
the antecedents of his guest, was 
too thorough a gentleman, had too 
great respect for the laws of broken 
bread and tasted salt, to ask so 
much as a single question. A 
waif from the great ocean of hu- 
manity had drifted into this little 
haven, and it should be protected 
until the ruthless current would 
again seize it to whirl it outwards 
and onwards. Miss Jyvecote be- 
trayed her disappointment in 
various artless ways when Father 
Maurice arrived at the castle with- 
out the artist. “I’m sorry you 
didn’t fetch him along don gré mal 
gré, father,” said Mrs. Jyvecote, 
“as papa goes to Yorkshire next 
week, and Juey can talk of no per- 
son but Mr. Brown.” 

Miss Jyvecote blushed rosy red 
as she exclaimed: “What non- 
sense, mamma! You have been 
speaking a good deal more about 
him than I have. You rave over 
his sketch.” 

“TI think it immense.” Mrs. 
Jyvecote affected art, and talked 
from the pages of the Art Journal 
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by the yard. “ His aerial perspec- 
tive is full of filmy tone, and his 
near foreground is admirably run 
in, while his sense of color would 
appear to me to be supreme.” 

“Come, until I show you where 
I have hung it,” exclaimed Miss 
Juey, leading the priest up a wind- 
ing stair into a turret chamber fitted 
up with that exquisite taste which a 
refined girl evolves like an atmos- 
phere. 

“ You have really hung my guest 
most artistically. And such a 
frame! Where on earth did you 
get it?” 

“I—I sent to Dublin for it—to 
Lesage’s, in Sackville Street.” 

“TI have no patience with the fel- 
low for not coming over to see this 
joyous place,” said the priest, “ and 
I really can’t understand his refu- 
sal.” 

Miss Juey couldn’t understand 
it either, but held her peace. 

According to Murty Mulligan’s 
veterinary opinion, the pony was 
still unfit to travel. 

“It’s meself that’s watchin’ her 
like a magpie forninst a marrabone ; 
but she is dawny still, the crayture! 
an’ it wud be a sin for to ax her to 
thravel for a cupple o’ days more, 
anyhow, your riverince.” 

“ Why, her knees are quite well, 
Murty.” 

“ But she’s wake, sir—as wake as 
Mrs, Clancy’s tay on the third 
wettin’—an’ I’m afeard for to 
thrust her; more betoken, yer 
riverince”—in a low, confidential 
tone—“ she’s gettin’ a bellyful av 
the finest oats in the barony, that 
will stand to her bravely while she’s 
raisin’ her winther coat.” 

Mr. Brown asked Father Mau- 
rice a considerable number of 
questions anent his visit, and was 
particularly anxious in reference to 
the departure of Mr. Jyvecote. 
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“He told me himself that he 
would leave Westport to-morrow by 
the night train for Dublin, in order 
to catch the early boat that leaves 
Kingston for Holyhead.” 

Upon the following morning the 
artist, slinging his knapsack across 
his back, started in the direction 
of the Glendhanarrahsheen valley. 

“T want to make a few sketches 
of the coast scenery about May 
Point,” he observed. 

“There is better scenery in the 
Foil Dhuv, about two miles farther 
on; and, bless my heart! you’ll be 
quite close to Moynalty Castle, and 
why not go in and see their pictures, 
your own especially, in such a 
grand gilt Dublin frame ?” 

Simple priest! Artful artist! 

It was a delightful morning that 
was shining over Monamullin as 
the artist quitted it en route to— 
May Point, of course. The sea, 
like a great sleeping monster, lay 
winking at the sun, and but one 
solitary ship was visible away in 
the waste—a brown speck in a 
flood of golden haze. If young 
gentlemen would only put the single 
“why?” to themselves in starting 
upon such expeditions, it might 
save them many a heartache ; but 
they will not. Any other query 
but this one. What a talisman 
that small word in every effort of 
our lives! 

Brown felt unaccountably joyous 
and brave, charmed with the pre- 
sent, and metaphorically snapping 
his fingers at the future. A morn- 
ing walk by the deep and dark blue 
ocean summons forth this sensation. 
You bound upon air; champagne 
fills your veins; all the ills the flesh 
is heir to are forgotten, all the phan- 
toms of care and sorrow are laid 
“a full fifty fathom by the lead.” 

It is a glorious seed-time, when 
every thought bears luscious fruit. 
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He travels merrily onward, now 
humming a barcarolle, now whist- 
ling a fragment of a douffe, until he 
reaches the gloomy defile known as 
the Valley of Glendhanarrahsheen. 
A turn of the sylvan sanded road 
brings him in sight of the lordly 
turrets of Moynalty ; another turn, 
and lo! he comes upon no less a 
personage than Miss Jyvecote, who, 
with her married sister, a Mrs. 
Travers, are driving in the direc- 
tion whence he had come. Juey 
was Jehu, and almost’ pulled the 
ponies upon their haunches on per- 
ceiving our hero. 

“This zs a condescension, Mr. 
Brown,” she said, presenting him to 
her sister. “ Will you take a seat?” 

“ Thanks, no; I am about to as- 
cend that mountain yonder,” point- 
ing vaguely in the direction of the 
range known as the Twelve Pins. 

“Then we shall expect you to 
luncheon at two o’clock.” 

“I’m afraid not. I purpose re- 
turning by the other road.” 

“What road? There is no other 
road.” 

“ Across country.” 

“ Then you do not intend honor- 
ing us with a visit?” Her tone 
was vexed, if not haughty. 

Now, he had quitted Monamullin 
with no other intention than that 
of proceeding straight to the castle, 
and yet he replies in the negative. 
Let those better versed in the mys- 
teries of the human heart than I am 
analyze his motives. I shall not en- 
deavor to do so. 

“Don’t you think you are acting 
rather shabbily?” she said, preparing 
to resume her drive. 

He laughed. 

“ Au plaisir, then!” And with a 
stately salutation, courteous enough 
but nothing more, she swept: on- 
wards,, 

He watched the phaeton go 
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whirling along the white road and 
disappear round a huge fern-cover- 
ed boulder, and his vexation with 
himself grew intolerable. 

“What an ass, what a brute I 
havebeen! What could I have been 
thinking about? Was I asleep or 
mad? Invited to the house, I actual- 
ly refuse to pay thestereotyped visit. 
Why a counter-jumper would know 
better. Howcharming she looked ! 
And that delicious blush when she 
metme! She seemed really pleased, 
too. What can she think of me? 
My chance is gone.” 

He seated himself on the stump 
of a felled tree in his favorite atti- 
tude, having lighted his pipe. 

“Might I thrubble yer honner 
for a thrifle o’ light or a bit of a 
match ?” asked a passing peasant. 

“ With pleasure ; take a dozen!” 

The man looked puzzled ; he had 
never seen wax vestas till now. 

“They look mighty dawny, yer 
honner.” 

“Do you belong to the castle?” 
asked our hero. Somehow or 
other the castle and its inmates 
were ever uppermost in his thoughts 
now. 

“4 Vis, sir,” 

“Ts Mr. Jyvecote at home ?” 

“No, yerhonner. I met him this 
mornin’ at Billy’s Bridge, makin’ 
hard for Westport.” 

The cards all in his favor, and he 
wouldn’t play his hand! What did 
it mean? Would he go up to the 
castle, and, announcing himself to 
the chdtelaine, pay that visit which 
conventionality demanded? No; 
he had swung into another current, 
and he would not alter his course. 
It was better as it was—ay, far bet- 
ter. And there came a sort of de- 
solate feeling upon him, smiting 
him drearily like a dull ache. 
Had he seen the last of her? Was 
his life henceforth to be unlighted 
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by the radiance of her presence ? 
Here, inthe mystic silence of Glend- 
hanarrahsheen, came the revelation. 
Here did his own secret surprise 
him. He had allowed the image of 
this fair young girl to twine itself 
around his heart, till he now felt 
as if he could fling aside pride, 
reserve, past and future, just to 
hear her voice once more, to feel 
the tender pressure of her tiny 
hand. 

And sohe sat there dreaming, and 
fighting with his dreams, until his 
tobacco “gave out,” and until, 
shaking himself together, he sum- 
moned a supreme effort to help 
him on his road. 

“Tt won’t do to be caught skulk- 
ing here,” he thought. 

The soft white shingle drawn from 
the brown-black waters of the lake 
muffle the sound of approaching 
wheels, and, ere he can return to 


a coign of vantage, the phaeton 
flashes past. 

I have already stated that my 
hero was a young gentleman of 


warm temper, great energy, and 
prone to sudden impulses and un- 
considered actions, and on this oc- 
casion he was true to his nature, 
for he shouted “ Stop !” with the au- 
thoritative tone of a post-captain 
on a quarter-deck. 

Miss Jyvecote pulled up. 

The artist, glowing with a fierce 
excitement, plunged down the road 
and came up to the vehicle. 

“Miss Jyvecote,” he pants, his 
handsome face flushed, his eyes 
flashing, “ I don’t want you to think 
me a brute. I do not know why I 
acted’so rudely this morning. I 
left Monamullin on purpose to 
come and visit you. Father Maurice 
says that open confession is good 
forthe soul. Youhaveit now. Dao, 
please do forgive me.” 

“ Hand and glove,” she exclaims, 
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holding out her coquettishly-gloved 
hand. 

He jumped into the back seat, 
and, in a flutter of joyous commo- 
tion, was whirled to the grand en- 
trance of the castle. 

“You must first come and see 
my picture, Mr. Brown,” exclaimed 
Miss Jyvecote, leading the way to 
the turret chamber. 

There was a courteous flattery in 
this that caused the heart of the 
artist to swell in admiring grati- 
tude. 

Later on they visited the gar- 
dens and the conservatories, tast- 
ing green figs and toying with lus- 
cious bunches of bursting grapes ; 
and by and by came the presenta- 
tion to Mrs. Jyvecote, who compli- 
mented him in pre-Raphaelite terms 
upon his greens, grays, opals, and 
blues. 

“We want some one to continue 
the fascinating pages of Hook,” 
she said, “and I feel assured, Mr. 
Brown, that next year’s Academy 
will see you ‘ on the line.’” 

After luncheon they repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Mrs. Tra- 
vers indulged in chromatic fireworks 
upon a superb Erard piano; and 
when she had risen the artist seat- 
ed himself unasked, and sang a lit- 
tle love-song of Shellgy’s in a bari- 
tone that would have pushed Mr. 
Santley a Poutrance. Song was one 
of Mr. Brown’s gifts, and his voice 
was cultivated to perfection. A 
deep, rich voice, sweet, sad words, 
with perfect enunciation of every 
syllable—ma foi, there are moments, 
and there are moments, and this 
was one of the latter in the life of 
Julia Jyvecote. 

He sang Gounod’s Ave Maria as 
that sublime hymn has been rarely 
sung in a drawing-room—sang it 
with a religious fervor, and with a 
simple intensity of feeling that 
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wrought its own magic. He felt his 
success, and smiled gravely to him- 
self as he bent over the instrument, 
playing the closing chords ever so 
sofily, until note after note fainted 
in sheer melody. 

He was asked for Annabel Lee 
—for “that love that was more 
than love "—but refused. He pos- 
sessed Tom Moore’s secret, and, hav- 
ing produced the desired effect, fad- 
ed out like his own last notes. Mrs. 
Jyvecote tackled him upon art, Mrs. 
Travers upon music, and Miss Jyve- 
cote was silent. Somehow or other 
in talking to Aer he was stupid and 
confused, while in conversing with 
the others he was at his best. 

Pressed on all sides to stop for 
dinner and remain the night, he 
could scarcely refuse, although 
pleading dress and the probable 
anxiety of his host. The first point 
was settled by a declaration upon 
the part of his entertainers that it 
would be a treat to sit down in 
morning toilettes; the second by 
the despatching of a boy to Mo- 
namullin. Mr. Brown resigned 
himself to his fate and went with 
the stream. 

How beautiful Miss Jyvecote 
looked in the mild radiance of the 
wax-lights which lit up the rooms 
at night—wax-lights everywhere—in 
the hands of Ninive dancing-girls, 
Dresden shepherdesses, oxidized sil- 
ver sconces, and girandoles of quaint 
and cunning design. What rapture 
in being seated beside her, engaged 
in turning over the pages of a su- 
perb photographic album too heavy 
for her dainty lap, and resting upon 
his knees! 

Why does he start and turn pale? 

_Why does Miss Jyvecote gaze at 
him, and with a merry laugh ex- 
claim : 

“Why, Mr. Brown, this photo is 
the very image of you.” 
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Beneath the photograph were the 
words : 

“To Jasper Jyvecote from Er- 
nest Noel.” 


“ Three days away from me! Why, 
it appeared three weeks,” exclaim- 
ed Father Maurice, as the artist re- 
turned to the cosy cottage of the 
amber thatch and snow-white walls. 
“T knew you would appreciate the 
Jyvecotes, and I felt that they 
would appreciate you. Have you 
taken any sketches?” 

“One, the lake of Glendhanar- 
rahsheen, which I mean to finish ; 
and then, padre, I must say adios to 
Monamullin for many a long day.” 

“ Tut, tut, tut, man! we can’t do 
without you,” said the priest; “and 
mind you, Mr. Brown, I’m sure the 
ladies at Moynalty would have 
their likenesses done, and give you 
a good deal of money for them, too 
—probably as much as five pounds 
apiece.” 

“Five pounds apiece,” thought 
the artist, “ and Millais getting two 
thousand guineas for a single por- 
trait!” 

“And I’m delighted to tell you, 
my dear friend, that your O’Connell 
has already got you a job. Mr. 
Muldoon—you might have noticed 
his shop nearly opposite the chapel, 
a most flourishing concern—is anx- 
ious to have his likeness done, and 
will have his wife and mother paint- 
ed also, as well as his five children 
and his collie; and if his maiden 
aunt comes over from Castlebar 
he’ll throw her in, provided you can 
draw her chaise. So I think,” 
added Father Maurice triumphant- 
ly, “I have been doing good busi- 
ness for you in your absence.” 

“ Splendid, my valued host! But 
before I can touch these commis- 
sions I must finish the lake.” 

“ Of course, of course; there’s no 


” 
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hurry. But, mind you, Muldoon is 
ready money, and all you young 
fellows in the world require a little 
of that—not that you want it here,” 
he cried hastily, lest his guest 
might suppose that anything was 
required of him; “but when you 
take a day in Westport, or per- 
haps as far as Sligo, you'll want 
many little things that couldn’t be 
had here for all the gold in the 
Bank of Ireland.” 

The three days Mr. Brown had 
spent at Moynalty completely riv- 
eted the fetters which might have 
been easily burst ere the iron had 
grown cold. He endeavored to 
persuade himself that this visit was 
a mere romantic episode in the 
career of an artist—a thing to be 
talked of in the sweet by-and-by, 
and to be remembered as a delight- 
_ful halting-place in the onward 
journey. He tried to fling dust in 
his mind’s eye, and but succeeded 
in closing the eye to everything save 
the glorious inviting present. He 
floated on from day to day in a sort 
of temporary elysium—why call it a 
fool's paradise ?—so tranquil that it 
was impossible pain or sorrow could 
beitsoutcome. An intimacy sprang 
up in this wild, strange, isolated place 
that a decade of London seasons 
could never have brought to ripe- 
ness, and he felt in the entourages 
of the palatial dwelling as though 
he was in his own old home. He 
rode, walked, boated, drew, and 
sang with Julia Jyvecote. . She, too, 
would seem to live in the present, 
in the subtle, delicious conscious- 
ness of being appreciated—ay, and 
liked.’ The small chance of ever 
enjoying a repetition of his visit 
lent a peculiar charm to every cir- 
cumstance, and forbade those ques- 
tionings as to who’s who with which 
the favored ones of fortune probe 
the antecedents of the standers at 
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the gates which enclose the upper 
ten thousand. 

From the accident of the photo- 
graph he was playfully christened 
Sir Everard, and it became a mat- 
ter of amused astonishment how 
readily he accepted the title and 
how unvaryingly he responded to 
a call upon the name. 

He quitted Moynalty in a strange 
whirl of conflicting thought. 

““May we not hope to see you in 
London, Mr. Brown?” said Mrs. 
Jyvecote, graciously coming upon 
the terrace to bid him adieu. “ We 
go over in April, and our address 
is 9! Bruton Street, Mayfair. | 
know how sorry Mr. Jyvecote will 
be to have missed you, especially 
as he arrives here to-morrow ; and I 
am also confident that he would be 
anxious to serve you—although,” she 
added, with a caressing courtesy, 
“a gentleman of Mr. Brown’s gifts 
requires no poor service such as we 
could render him.” 

“How long do you remain in 
Monamullin, Mr. Brown?” asked 
Mrs, Travers. 

“Until I finish a sketch of the 
lake here which Miss Jyvecote in- 
tends to honor me by accepting.” 

“Oh! then we shall see much 
more of you.” 

“T am compelled- to raise the 
drawbridge and drop the portcullis 
upon the hope, Mrs. Travers. My 
working-drawing is here, and—” 

“Then if Mohammed will not 
come to the mountain, the moun- 
tain must come to Mohammed. 
I'll drive my sister over to  ser- 
vice next Sunday, and see how the 
priest, the painter, and the picture 
are getting on.” 

It was a great wrench to the artist 
to tear himself away, and the sans 
adieux that fluttered after him on 
the evening breeze seemed sad and 
mournful. Was the barrier be- 
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tween Mr. Jyvecote and himself 
utterly impassable? Could it not 
be bridged over? He could not 
assume the initiative. He would 
see Jyvecote and his whole race in 
—Yokohama first; and yet what 
would he not do to gain the love of 
the youngest daughter of the house ! 
Anything, everything. Pshaw! any 
chance of wooing and winning 
such a girl should be through the 
medium of his title, his position, 
and by passing beneath the yoke 
of society. What sheer folly to 
think of her from the stand-point 
upon which he had been admitted 
to her father’s house! As the artist 
he was patronized, as the baronet 
he could be placed ; and yet to win 
her as the artist would just be one 
of those triumphs which lay within 
the chances occasionally vouchsafed 
by the rosy archer. She had been 


silent, reserved, and had seemed 


shy of him. She spoke much of 
a man in the Guards, a chum of 
her brother Jasper; possibly this 
Guardsman was ¢he man. 

In musings such as these did Mr. 
Brown pursue his work, and the pic- 
ture came to life beneath his glow- 
ing hands. The canvas, with all the 
necessary ef ceteras, had arrived from 
Dublin, the good priest marvelling 
considerably at the pecuniary re- 
sources of his guest. “ His little 
all,” he thought, “and he’s going 
to make it a present to my sweet 
parishioner.” 

But a great surprise was in store 
for Father Maurice. 

Mr. Brown had issued instruc- 
tions to his London friend to for- 
ward the Stations of the Cross, free 
of all carriage, to the Rev. Maurice 
O'Donnell, P.P., Monamullin, Bal- 
lynaveogin, County Mayo. 

This order was promptly com- 
plied with, and a lovely autumnal 
evening beheld the whole village, 
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curs and all, turn out to speculate 
upon the nature of the contents of 
four gigantic wooden cases which 
were deposited in the little garden 
attached to the priest’s cottage. It 
were utterly useless to endeavor to 
describe the furore occasioned by the 
opening the boxes; the excitement 
rose to a pitch never realized in Mon- 
amullin since the occasion of the visit 
of the Archbishop of Tuam—the 
Lion of the Fold of Juda. Father 
Maurice fairly wept for joy; Mrs. 
Clancy insisted upon doing the Sta- 
tions there and then; and as each 
picture was brought to light, from 
the folds of wrappers as numerous 
as those surrounding the body of 
an Egyptian mummy, a hum of 
admiration was raised by the as- 
sembled and reverential multitude. 
The good priest, never guessing the 
source from whence the splendid 
gift had emanated, endeavored to 
trace it to Miss Jvvecote—a belief 
which Mr. Brown sedulously sus- 
tained—and Father Morris, full of 
the idea, chanted whole litanies in 
her praises, scarcely ever ceasing 
mention of her. 

“T'll drive over to-morrow and 
tender her my most devoted grati- 
tude. I'll offer up Masses for her. 
Pil—” 

“She will be here to-morrow, fa- 
ther. Mrs. Travers is to drive her 
over. Don’t you think we ought 
to see about hanging the Stations? 
It will please her immensely to see 
them in their places in the church.” 

A hanging committee was ap- 
pointed and the work of suspend- 
ing the pictures carried into instant 
execution. The mouldy little edi- 
fice was soon ablaze with gilding 
and glorious coloring, which, alas ! 
but seemed to display its general 
dinginess more glaringly. 

“My poor little altar may hide 
its diminished head,” said Father 
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Maurice mournfully, brightening up, 
however, as he added: “ But, sure, 
I'll soon have Miss Jyvecote’s beau- 
tiful altar-cloth.” 

The “ castle people” arrived upon 
the following morning and were es- 
corted by the artist to the church. 

“You have come over upon an 
interesting occasion, Miss Jyve- 
cote,” he said; “Father Maurice 
has received an anonymous gift 
of a set of Stations of the Cross, and 
he thinks that you can tell him 
something about them.” 

Great was the astonishment of 
the simple priest when Miss Jyve- 
cote disclaimed all knowledge of 
the presentation. 

“ Why, father, you must think me 
as rich as Miss Burdett-Coutts,” 
she cried. ‘“ These beautiful works 
of art have cost hundreds of pounds. 
Mr. Brown here will tell you how 
much they cost,” turning to that 
gentleman. How often a stray 
shot hits home! Mr. Brown had 
the receipted bill in his pocket at 
that particular moment. 

“They are French,” he said, 
evading the question. 

“Consequently more expensive, 
n'est ce pas ?” 

“ They are not badly done.” 

“They are on the borderland of 
high art, Mr. Brown. Why do you 
pooh-pooh them ?” 

Poor Father Maurice was fairly 
nonplussed. All his guesses anent 
the donor fell short, while his sur- 
mises died from sheer inanition. 
It could not be the’ cardinal. 
Might it be little Micky O’Brien, 
that ran away to sea and was now 
coming home a rich man? or Pau- 
dheen Rafferty, who was a thriving 
grocer in Dublin? For the first 
time in his life the parish priest of 
Monamullin felt uneasy, if not un- 
happy. What didit portend? Who 
could possibly take so serious an 
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interest in the affairs of his little 
parish? Mr. Malachi Bodkin might 
have done so in the olden time, but 
the famine of ’48 left him barely 
able to keep up Corriebawn. Sir 
Marmaduke Blake was a scamp 
who racked his tenants and spent 
his money in debauchery. 

“T suppose I shall learn some 
day,” sighed the priest. “I must 
be patient, but I wish it was to- 
day.” 

After luncheon—Father Mau- 
rice’s breakfast—the artist and Miss 
Jyvecote strolled along the shore. 
The sun seemed to shine with a 
certain sadness, the gray ocean to 
moan as if in pain, and the shadow 
of the “we shall not meet again” 
to hang over Julia and her compan- 
ion as they seated themselves in a 
secluded nook surrounded by huge 
rocks—a spot in which the world 
seemed to cease suddenly. 

“ And so you think of leaving?” 
she said after a long silence, dur- 
ing which she drew eccentric cir- 
cles in the sand with the tip of her 
parasol. 

“ My &ismet says ‘ yes,’ Miss Jyve- 
cote.” 

“Does your kismet say whith- 
er?” . 
“It points to that little village 
on the Thames called London.” 

“We go to London next month, 
en route to Egypt. My sister Gus- 
sie—you never met her—who has 
been in Italy with my uncle, is re- 
commended Egypt for her chest. 
Papa received letters yesterday.” 

“How long do you think you 
will remain in London ?” 

“Only a day or two.” 

“ Might I hope to see you ?” 

“Why not? Our address is 91 
Bruton Street, Mayfair.” 

“Is—is Mr. Delmege, of the 
Guards, going to Egypt ?” 

She looked gravely at him, full 
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into his eyes, as she replied, some- 
what coldly: 

“ Not that I am aware of.” 

His heart gave one great bound, 
as though a dull, dead weight had 
been suddenly removed. 

“T hope to see your handicraft 
on the walls of the Academy when 
we return.” 

“ Sabe Dios!” he said, clasping 
his knees with his hands, and gaz- 
ing out across the moaning sea. 

“If you try you will succeed.” 

“T have a very poor opinion of 
my own power of success in any- 
thing. I am colorless, purposeless.” 

“Neitheronenortheother. You 
have a noble profession, a glorious 
talent, and Father Maurice says 
you have a goodheart. With three 
such friends as companions life is 
a garden of flowers.” 

“ And yet till within the last few 
days I have found it but a desert.” 

Then silence fell upon both. 

“Father Maurice will miss you 
dreadfully,” she murmured. She 
was very pale, and her dark eyes 
turned upon him with mournful 
earnestness. “He has become so 
much attached to you; and the 
poor little altar will miss your ar- 
tistic grouping of the flowers. Do 
you know,” she added, “I shall 
say an Ave Maria when I visit the 
little church, and for your conver- 
sion ?” 

“Ts that a promise, Miss Jyve- 
cote ?” 

oe tm 

“Will you also”—he stopped 
suddenly short, and dug his heel in- 
to the sand. 

“ The shay is waitin’ for ye, Miss 
Jewel, and Missis Thravers is roarin’ 
murdher,” cried Murty Mulligan, 
thrusting his shock head between a 
cleft in the rocks. 

Brown sprang to his feet and 
offered Miss Jyvecote his arm. 
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Neither spoke during the walk to 
the cottage. “If you should hear 
of me through your brother, do not 
think ill of me,” he whispered, as 
he handed her into the phaeton. 

“What do you mean ?” she ask- 
ed in as low a tone. 

“Promise me that you will not 
forget Brown, the poor artist.” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary,” she 
murmured, as she gave him her 
hand. 

There was a blank at the priest’s 
home when the artist left. Father 
Maurice missed him sadly—missed 
his hit at backgammon, his gay 
gossip, and his cheery company. 

“He was arale gintleman,” said 
Mrs, Clancy; “ he wanted for to give 
me a goolden soverin—mebbe 
th’ only wan he had—but I tuk a 
crukked ha’penny for luck, an’ it’s 
luck I wish him wherever he goes.”’ 

“He was the nicest man, an’ the 
nicest-mannered man, I ever seen,” 
chimed in Murty ; “ an’ I’min dhread 
that I spoke too rough whin he of- 
fered me menumeration.” 

“ He promised to come here next 
summer, and he will keep his prom- 
ise,” said the priest. 


Mr. Jocelyn Jyvecote was seat- 


ed in the study at g1 Bruton 
Street, engaged in perusing the 
columns of the Zimes. He had 
slept well, breakfasted well, and 
was thoroughly refreshed after his 
journey, as he had arrived in town 
from the East upon the previous 
day. 

A servant entered with a card 
upon a silver salver. 

Mr. Jyvecote adjusted his eye- 
glass and leisurely lifted the tiny 
bit of pasteboard. “ What does this 
mean ?”’ he cried, letting it fall again. 
“Ts the gentleman waiting ?” 

“Tn the ’all, sir.” 

“ Show him in.” 
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A tall, high-bred-looking young 
man entered. His face was pale 
and he somewhat nervously stroked 
a Henri Quatre beard. 

“May Iaskto what I am indebt- 
ed for this visit from Sir Everard 
Noel?” demanded Mr. Jyvecote 
haughtily. 

“T shall explain the purport of 
my visit in a few words.” 

“Pray be seated.” 

“Thanks! Mr. Jyvecote, there 
was bad blood and bitter feud be- 
tween you and my poor father 
about the Ottley Farm.” 

“You need scarcely remind me 
of that, Sir Everard.” 

“There is bad blood between us, 
Mr. Jyvecote. You claimed it in 
right of an old lease that could not 
be discovered when the case came 
before the court, and I retain pos- 
session of it by law. The last time 
that we met we met in hot anger, 
and—and I used expressions for 
which I am very seriously sorry. 
So long as that farm is in possession 
of either of us it will lead to bad 
feeling, and I came here to-day to 
tell you what I mean to do about it.” 

A somewhat less stern frown ap- 
peared upon Mr. Jyvecote’s features 
as he listened. 

“Last autumn accident threw 
me into the wildest portion of the 
west of Ireland, a place not un- 
known to you—Monamullin.” 

“Tt is within seven miles of 
Moynalty Castle.” 

“T am aware of that. I was the 
guest of one of the purest men that 
God Almighty ever made—Father 
Maurice O’Donnell.” 

“Your estimate is just, Sir Eve- 
rard.” 

“ His soul is in his work, and his 
simple heart is fragmentarily divi- 
ded amongst his little flock. I 
found his church dingy, dilapidat- 
ed, falling. He is worthy of a bet- 
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ter building ; he is worthy of any- 
thing,” cried the young man enthu- 
siastically. 

Mr. Jyvecote bowed assent. 

“Well, sir, I purpose selling Ott- 
ley Farm, and devoting the proceeds 
towards building a new church for 
Father Maurice O’Donnell. I have 
an offer of three thousand pounds 
for the farm, and here are the pians, 
prepared by Mr. Pugin—pure 
Gothic,” extracting a roll of papers 
from his pocket and eagerly thrust- 
ing them into the hands of the 
other. 

Mr. Jyvecote leisurely surveyed 
them, while the young man regard- 
ed him with the most eager scruti- 
ny- Suddenly flinging them upon 
the table, Mr. Jyvecote rose, and, 
taking Sir Everard Noel’s hand, 
shook it warmly. 

“Noel, you are a fine-hearted 
fellow, and a chivalrous one. ‘There 
are not ten—pshaw! there are not 
two men in London who would 
patch up a feud as you are doing 
to-day. I am better pleased to see 
you in this fine form than the ac- 
quisition of ten farms. Give the 
dear old priest his church, and for 
my daughter’s sake—I am as stanch 
a Protestant as yourself—I’ll put up 
an altar. Come up-stairs now, and 
I'll present you to her.” 

At this particular -moment Miss 
Jyvecote entered the study. Upon 
perceiving our hero she grew dead- 
ly pale and then flushed up to the 
roots of her hair. 

“ Mr. Brown,” she said holding out 
her hand. 

“You are mistaken, Juey ; this is 
an old enemy and a new friend—Sir 
Everard Noel.” 


The church was erected at Mon- 
amullin and is a perfect gem in its 
way, the talent of “all the Pugins” 


being thrown into the design. At 
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its altar Everard Noel received his 
First Communion, and at its altar 
he was united to Julia Jyvecote by 
the proud, happy, and affectionate 
Father Maurice O’Donnell. 
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“An’ only for to think o’ me 
axin’ a rale live baronet for to paint 
the back doore,” is the constant 
exclamation of the worthy Mrs. 
Clancy. 





RECENT 


POLEMICS AND IRENICS IN 


SCHOLASTIC PHI- 


LOSOPHY. 


Ir is not always easy to draw the 
line, either in theology or philoso- 
phy, that divides the part which 
has been dogmatically or scientifi- 
cally defined from that which re- 
mains open ground of discussion in 
the Catholic schools. Occasional- 
ly we are aided and favored by a 
new definition, made with supreme 
and final authority by the Holy See, 
which adds something, not to the 
immutability of truth itself, which is 
eternally incapable of the slightest 
alteration, but to the quantity of 
science as fixed and immutable in 
the conceptions of the understand- 
ing intellect. The authority of 
reason may also suffice to add to 
the quantity of certain science by 
inductions from facts made evident 
by experience, which have the force 
of demonstration. But the dogmatic 
definitions are not so numerous 
and frequent as some minds, impa- 
tient of discussion and difference 
of opinion, may desire. Rational 
demonstration, though fully suffi- 
cient to define scientific truth and 
terminate doubt in the understand- 
ing of those who clearly and dis- 
tinctly apprehend it, is not al- 
ways understood sufficiently for 
this purpose even by all intelligent, 
educated minds, at least for a con- 
siderable period. Discussion on 
important points is not, therefore, 
terminated between different Ca- 
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tholic schools, and agreement in 
doctrine established, as completely 
and speedily as might be desired 
by those who have a strong sense 
of the importance of unity in theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine. 
Some, who are animated by a po- 
lemical spirit, are disposed to claim 
for the doctrines of their own par- 
ticular school a greater amount of 
dogmatic or scientific authority 
than that which is generally con- 
ceded to them. ‘They are dispos- 
ed to amplify the import of deci- 
sions or declarations made by the 
authority of the church, to magnify 
the authority of great doctors and 
masters in Catholic science, and to 
extend as far as possible the claim 
of metaphysical or moral certi- 
tude for the doctrines which they 
advocate. Others are animated by 
a more irenical spirit. They de- 
sire to moderate polemical ardor ; 
to control the zeal for the triumph 
of particular systems, and the ex- 
altation of individual masters in 
wisdom, within reasonable bounds ; 
to harmonize all branches of science 
with each other ; to observe the just 
limitations of dogmatic or scienti- 
fic certainty; to extend the range 
of rational science by calm discus- 
sion which has only the attainment 
of truth in view; and, without com- 
promising orthodox doctrine, to 
leave open and free to argument 
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all that domain which has not been 
closed in by any final definition of 
competent authority. The polemi- 
cal and irenical tendencies are not 
in real opposition. They are ele- 
ments capable of combination with 
each other. We do not believe 
that differences of opinion among 
Catholic schcols will ever be en- 
tirely terminated or controversy 
cease. Yet there is always an 
increasing approximation toward 
unity, and the irenical spirit aids 
this movement by diminishing 
misunderstandings and moderating 
controversial ardor. The Holy See 
not only at times decides and ter- 
minates controversies by a judg- 
ment, but also, at other times, re- 
fuses to pronounce judgment, and 
admonishes those who seek to 
stretch too far the import of her 
decisions to respect the liberty of 
opinion and discussion which she 
allows. 

We have an instance of this in 
the subjoined documents respect- 
ing the philosophy of the venera- 
ble and holy Father Rosmini—a 
system which has at present a con- 
siderable following and is in very 
decided opposition to the ideologi- 
cal doctrine of the Thomist school, 
as well as to other parts of the 
common, scholastic teaching. 


ROSMINI’S WORKS, AND THE JUDGMENT OF 
ROME UPON THEM. 


(The following is a translation of the 
official communication which appeared 
in the Osservatore Romano of June 20, 
1876.) 


Most ILLustrious MARQUIS: 

In No. 136 of your esteemed journal, 
June 14, 1876, I have read with pain an 
article on a little work entitled ‘‘ An- 
tonio Rosmini and the Civilta Cattolica be- 
Sore the Sacred Congregation of the Index, 
by Giuseppe Buroni, Priest of the Mis- 
sion.” 

You are well aware that the works of 
the distinguished philosopher Antonio 
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Rosmini were made the subject of a 
most rigorous examination by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Index from 1851 to 
1854, and that at the close of this exam- 
ination our Holy Father, Pope Pius IX., 
still happily reigning, in the assembly 
of the most reverend consultors and 
the most eminent cardinals, whose 
votes he had heard, and over whom he 
deigned, with a condescension seldom 
shown, to preside in person, after invok- 
ing with fervent prayers the light and 
help of Heaven, pronounced the follow- 
ing decree: “ All the works of Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbati, concerning which in- 
vestigation has been made of late, must 
be dismissed ; nor has this same inves- 
tigation resulted in anything whatever 
derogatory to the name of the author, or 
to the praiseworthiness of life and the 
singular merits towards the church of 
the religious society founded by him.” 

The author of the article referred to 
undertakes to discuss the meaning of the 
words Dimittantur opera, but, while pro- 
fessing to admit their force, he reduces 
it well-nigh to nothing. For he says: 
“We do not deny that Dimittatur is ina 
certain respect equivalent to Permittatur; 
but to permit that a work may be pub- 
lished and read without incurring ec- 
clesiastical penalty has nothing what- 
ever to do with declaring the work it- 
self uncensurable.” Now, by these 
words one is led to suppose that the 
Sacred Congregation, or rather the Holy 
Father, by pronouncing that judgment, 
did nothing more than permit that the 
works of Rosmini may be published and 
read without incurring a penalty. 

But I ask: What penalty did the edi- 
tors and readers of Rosmini’s works in- 
cur before those works were subjected 
to so lengthened and accurate a scrutiny? 
None whatever. What, then, would the 
Sacred Congregation of the Index have 
done by such grave study and labors so 
protracted? Nothing whatever. And 
to what purpose would the judgment of 
the Holy Father have been given? To 
no purpose whatever. If, then, we do 
not wish to fall into these absurdities, 
we must say that the accusations brought 
against the works of Rosmini were false : 
that in these works nothing was found 
contrary to faith and morals ; that their 
publication and perusal are not danger- 
ous to the faithful. Who can ever sup- 
pose that the Holy Father has set free 
for publication works containing erro- 
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neous doctrines, and liberated the read- 
ers of them from penalty? To liberate 
from penalty the readers of books infect- 
ed with error would be an act productive 
of greater injury than if a penalty were 
imposed or (assuming its previous ex- 
istence) were maintained in full vigor. 

I might touch on other points of the 
article in question, and show that its 
author has presumed to dive further than 
he ought into a matter which does not 
belong to him. But what I have said 
suffices to make it imperative on me to 
address this letter to you. As it may 
not be known to every one that the Mas- 
ter of the Sacred Palace does not, under 
existing circumstances, revise the jour- 
nals, and as the character and fame of 
the Osservatore Romano might lead toa 
belief that he (the Master of the Sacred 
Palace) has approved of the article in 
question, I think it necessary to declare 
to you that I should never have given 
my consent to the publication of the 
same. Nay,I have to request that you 
will not, in future, receive any articles 
either on the sense of the judgment Di- 
mittatur, or against the learned and 
pious Rosmini, or against his works, ex- 
amined and dismissed. 

I take this opportunity to remind all 
concerned that the Holy Father, from 
the time of the issuing of the Dimittan- 
tur opera, enjoined silence, and this in 
order that no new accusations should 
be put forward, nor, under any pretext, 
away made for discord among Catho- 
lics: ‘‘That no new accusations and 
discords should arise and be disseminat- 
ed in future, silence is now for the third 
time enjoined, on either party, by com- 
mand of His Holiness.” 

Who does not see that the seeds of 
discord are sown by traducing the works 
of Rosmini either as not being yet suffi- 
ciently examined, or as suspected of er- 
rors which were not seen either before 
or after so extraordinary an examination, 
or as dangerous; or by using expres- 
sions which take away all the value or 
diminish excessively the force and au- 
thority of a judgment pronounced with 
so much maturity and so much solemni- 
ty by the supreme Pastor of the church? 

By this it is not meant to affirm that it 
would be unlawful to dissent from the 
philosophical system of Rosmini, or 
from the manner in which he tries to ex- 
plain some truths, and even to offer a 
confutation of them in the schools ; but 
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if one does not agree with Rosmini in 
the manner of explaining certain truths, 
it is not on that account lawful to con- 
clude that Rosmini has denied these 
truths ; nor is it lawful to inflict any theo- 
logical censure on the doctrines main- 
tained by him in the works which the 
Sacred Congregation has examined and 
dismissed, and which the Holy Father 
has intended to protect from further ac- 
cusations in the future. 
Believe me, etc., etc., 
Your most obedient servant, 
Fr. FRANcIS VINCENZO MARIA GATTI, 
Of the Order of Preachers, 
Master of the Sacred Apostolical Palace. 
JUNE 16, 1876. 


The following appeared in the 
Osservatore Cattolico of Milan, July 
1, 1876: 


The Sacred Roman Congregation of 
the Index, by a letter addressed to His 
Grace the Archbishop of Milan under 
date of June 20, 1876, and signed by His 
Eminence Cardinal Antonio de Luca, 
Prefect of the Congregation, and the 
Very Reverend Father Girolamo Pio 
Saccheri, of the Friars Preachers, Secre- 
tary, and delivered by his grace in per- 
son to one of the responsible editors os 
this journal in the afternoon of Wednes- 
day, July 28, has enjoined us: 

“1. To maintain in future the most 
rigorous silence on the question of the 
works of Antonio Rosmini ; because, in 
consequence of the authoritative decree 
of the Holy Father (7hat no mew accusa- 
tions and discords should arise and be dis- 
seminated in future, silence is for the third 
time enjoined on either party by command 
of His Holiness), itis not lawful—in mat- 
ters pertaining to religion and relating 
to faith and sound morals—to inflict 
any censure on the works of Rosmini or 
on his person ; the only thing upon which 
Sreedom is allowed being to discuss in the 
schools and in books, and within proper 
limits, his philosophical opinions and 
the merits of his manner of explaining 
certain truths, even theological. 2. To 
declare in an early issue of this jour- 
nal that we have not rightly interpreted 
the sentence Dimitiantur, which the Sa- 
cred Congregation of the Index thinks 
fit sometimes, after mature and diligent 
examination, to pronounce upon works 
submitted to its authoritative judgment.” 
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Full of reverence for the supreme 
authority of the Holy See, and wishing 
to be faithful to our duty as well as to 
the programme of this journal,we, the 
undersigned, responsible editors of the 
Osservatore Cattolico, in our own behalf 
and of all who have written in our col. 
umns on the question aforesaid, intend 
to declare an? do hereby declare in the 
most docile and submissive manner pos- 
sible, that 

1. As to the silence now imposed 
we repeat and confirm what we said on 
occasion of reproducing in this journal 
the letter of the Master of the Sacred 
Palace to the editor of the Osservatore 
Romano—viz., that it shall be observed. 

2. The sentence Dimittantur, as used 
by the Sacred Congregation of the Index 
was not rightly interpreted by us. 

Enrico MassArRA, Priest, 
DAVIDE ALBERTARIO, Priest, 
Editors of the Osservatore Catto/lico. 
MILAN, June 30, 1876. 


Another and more recent in- 
stance is that of the controversy 
concerning the constitution of 
bodies. A letter of the Pope to 
Dr. Travaligni, president of a scien- 
tific society in Italy, commending 
the effort to bring physical and 
medical science into harmony with 
the scholastic philosophy, was in- 
terpreted as 
sanction to a certain doctrine of 
the Thomist school. <A professor 
in the University of Lille wrote a 
letter to the Pope on the subject, 
setting forth the differences of 
opinion and the continued contro- 
versies respecting the constitution 
of bodies, and praying for a posi- 
tive decision. Jn reply to this the 
professor and all others interested 
in these questions were instructed, 
in a letter written and published 
by order of the Holy Father, that 
the Holy See had defined nothing 
in the premises, and that a solution 
of difficulties should be sought for 
by scientific investigation and dis- 
cussion. We have not space for 
the publication of this letter, but 
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it may be found in one of the back 
numbers of the Catholic Review of 
Brooklyn (Sept. 22, 1877). 

As for the Rosminian philosophy, 
we agree personally with Liberatore 
and the ‘Thomist school in rejecting 
it as scientifically untenable. Nev- 
ertheless, we have heretofore dis- 
tinctly avowed that in a dogmatic 
aspect it is free from censure, and 
we are glad to see the matter placed 
beyond question, and the contro- 
versy relegated to its proper sphere 
as one debatable only on purely ra- 
tional grounds. The other ques- 
tion is one which has been exten- 
sively discussed in our pages, and 
which we. regard as extremely inte- 
resting and important. 

The doctrine proposed and ela- 
borately discussed in the articles 
formerly published under the title 
“ Principles of Real Being” has been 
attacked by a very learned and able 
writer in a German periodical pub- 
lished at St. Louis, on dogmatic 
as well as philosophical grounds. 
This is a convenient opportunity to 
state that we have in manuscript a 
very long and minute defence and 
vindication of the doctrine advocat- 
ed in these articles, written by their 
distinguished author, who is well 
versed not only in scholastic theo- 
logy and metaphysics, but also in 
mathematical and physical science. 
We refrained from publishing his 
reply to the attack of his antagonist, 
partly because the discussion was 
too subtle and abstruse for our read- 
ers, and still more from unwilling- 
ness to engage in dogmatic contro- 
versy when there is a risk of per- 
plexing pious minds. In matters 
really dogmatic and pertaining to 
Catholic doctrine we want no com- 
promise or attenuation. We desire 
only the restriction of the argument 
from authority within its actual 
limits, that the discussion of mat- 
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ters purely philosophical may be 
carried on by rational arguments 
alone, without accusations of hetero- 
doxy on either side. In respect to 
the essence and integrity of the 
scholastic philosophy according to 
the system of the two great doctors, 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, we are in 
hearty concurrence with the great 
intellectual movement of the revival 
and restoration of this philosophy 
as the only true and scientific me- 
taphysics to its ancient dominating 
position. We do not, however, 
consider that a blind submission to 
the authority even of St. Thomas is 
reasonable. An author who, like 
Liberatore, professedly aims at 
nothing more than an exact exposi- 
tion of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
undoubtedly renders a service to 
metaphysical science and its stu- 
dents. The writer of this article 
esteems very highly all the philo- 
sophical works of this distinguished 
Jesuit, and has used by preference, 
for several years, his Jnstitutiones 
Philosophice ad triennium Accom- 
modate as a text-book of instruc- 
tion. Yet we cannot approve of 
such a complete abdication of ori- 
ginal and independent investigation 
and reasoning as arule to be fol- 
lowed in philosophical teaching. 
We do not find that the system of 
the strict Thomists is proved in a 
manner entirely satisfactory and 
conclusive, in some of its details, par- 
ticularly in that part which relates 
to the harmony of physical with 
metaphysical science. ‘There is 
such a thing as progress and devel- 
opment in theology and philosophy. 
The opinions of private doctors are 
not final. Neither St. Augustine in 
dogmatic theology, St. Alphonsus 
in moral theology, nor St. Thomas 
in both these sciences and metaphy- 
sics, though declared by’ the Holy 
See doctors of the universal church, 
were competent to pronounce final 
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judgments; since they were not ren- 
dered infallible by the superiority 
of their genius and wisdom, from 
which alone their authority is de- 
rived. ‘Their private doctrine, in- 
asmuch as it passes beyond the 
line of the Catholic doctrine con- 
tained in their works and having its 
own intrinsic authority, has only a 
claim to a respectful consideration, 
with a presumption in its favor. 
In the last analysis all its weight 
consists in the rational evidence 
or proof sustaining it, which is les- 
sened or destroyed by probable or 
demonstrative proof to the con- 
trary. The Jesuit school has al- 
ways insisted on these principles. 
While recognizing St. Thomas as 
master, it has diverged from the 
teaching of the Dominican commen- 
tators on St. Thomas, both in theo- 
logy and metaphysics. Whether 
Suarez and others diverged or not 
from the genuine doctrine of St. 
Thomas, in their controversy with 
writers of the Thomist school, is a 
matter of dispute. The question 
as to what is the real sense and im- 
port of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
or of Aristotle is distinct from the 
question of the material truth and 
evidence of any controverted pro- 
position. The latter is much the 
more important of the two, and rea- 
son alone must decide it, so far as 
it can be decided, in the absence 
of any authoritative definition. If 
philosophy, therefore, is to make 
any progress, and if there is to be 
any real approximation to unity in 
philosophical doctrine among Cath- 
olics, the authority of reason and 
evidence must prevail over all hu- 
man authority, and exclusive devo- 
tion to systems or great names 
must be abandoned, that truth may 
be investigated and brought to 
light. 

The great motive urged by those 
who write in a specially irenical 
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spirit is to strengthen the combi- 
nation of forces in the Catholic in- 
tellectual army for the polemical 
contest against error and doubt. 
That the sophists of heresy and in- 
fidelity may be confuted and van- 
quished, that those who are erring 
and out of the way may be reclaim- 
ed, that honest seekers after truth 
may be guided to a successful dis- 
covery of this hidden treasure, is 
the great object of Catholic po- 
lemics. The great field of contest 
is the philosophical dumain. It 
springs to view at once that agree- 
ment in philosophical doctrine is 
of the utmost importance for the 
success of the Catholic cause in 
this holy warfare. Among those 
who have labored most zealously 
and successfully toward this end, 
the distinguished Jesuit Father 
Ramiére stands pre-eminent. In his 
most recent publication, Z’ Accord de 
la Philosophie de St. Thomas et de la 
Science moderne au sujet de la com- 
position des corps, prepared with the 
aid of another Jesuit specially vers- 
ed in the physical sciences, he has 
made a deeply-studied and masterly 
effort at harmonizing the peripate- 
tic system with the results of expe- 
riment, and induction in modern 
chemical science. It is the most 
subtile and acute piece of argumen- 
tation which has ever proceeded 
from his pen. The doctrine of Ar- 
istotle and St. Thomas has hither- 
to been generally supposed to be in 
a diametrical contradiction to that 
of modern chemistry in respect to 
the combination of elements in the 
compound substances. The peri- 
patetic theory has been, on this ac- 
count, abandoned by most of our 
modern authors and professors 
in philosophy. A few, however, 
among whom Liberatore and the 
editor of the Scienza /taliana are 
conspicuous, have exerted all their 
power of subtile analysis to defend 
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the Thomist opinion. Another re- 
cent writer, Dr. Scheid of Eich- 
stadt, has endeavored to maintain 
the same thesis in the most exclu- 
sive sense, and attempts to prove 
that the Thomist theory alone is 
either compatible with the dogmat- 
ic definitions of the church or ade- 
quate to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the facts established by 
chemical and physical experiments. 
On the contrary, Dr. Frédault, who 
is a French physician and an advo- 
cate of the general doctrine of the 
Thomist school on form and matter, 
maintains that it is inadmissible in 
respect to the constituent elements 
of compound substances. In order 
to facilitate the understanding of 
the subject of controversy, we will 
cite from Father Ramiére’s appen- 
dix a part of the Exposé paralléle des 
deux systdmes prepared by a distin- 
guished professor in a Catholic col- 
lege of France at Father Ramiére’s 
request. 


Peripatetic School, Chemical School, 


I. WHAT IS A SIMPLE BODY? 


It is a composition It is a material sub- 
of first matter and stance endowed with 
substantial form, determinate forces. 


Il. WHAT IS A CHEMICAL BODY—FOR IN- 
STANCE, WATER? 


It is a composition _It is oxygen and hy- 
of first matter and the drogen combined in 
aqueous substantial the proportions of 88 
form. to 11. The forces of 

the two components 
remain identical in the 
composition, although 
in the state of combi- 
nation they do not 
manifest all their spe- 
cial characteristics. 


Ill. HOW ARE THE SIMPLE BODIES EX- 
TRACTED FROM ACHEMICAL COMPOUND ? 


The force of the che- 
mical re-agent destroys 


At the moment of 
decomposition the 


substantial form of the 
compound is destroy- 
ed, and replaced by 
the substantial form 
of the components, 


the combination and 
union of the simple bo- 
dies, which return to 
their primitive state, 
and manifest anew 
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which are produced 
from their own proper 
non-existence (ex ?- 
Atlo su2);and the sim- 
ple bodies recover their 
former proportions, 


their proper forces in 
all their integrity, 


IV. WHAT IS AN ANIMAL BODY—THE BODY 
OF A MAN, FOR EXAMPLE—OR A PART OF 
SUCH A BODY, AS A BONE, ETC.? 


This body is a com- 
position of first matter 
and a substantial form, 
In man this substantial 
form is the rational 
soul, which gives to the 
matter its corforetty, 
or corporeal being. In 
such a way that a bo- 
dy, taken in the redu- 
plicative sense—that 
is, inasmuch as it is 
considered simply as 
body—is a composition 
of first matter and the 
soul, which latter 
gives to the body its 
specific material being. 


The human body, 
like all bodies, is a 
composition of mole- 
cules and of parts en- 
dowed with chemical 
forces which are unit- 
ed together by the mu- 
tual-action of these 
forces; but, during 
life, these forces are 
subjected and subordi- 
nated to the vital force 
of the soul, which 
penetrates them, do- 
minates them, and 
unifies them in their 
vital functions, and 
which gives to the en- 
tire body the form of 
a human body, life, 
and sensibility. 

NoTEe.—Form does 
not mean figure but the 
determining principle 
of the specific nature 
which this organized 
body possesses aS a 
human body. 


V.—WHAT PRODUCES DEATH IN THE ANI- 
MAL BODY > THE HUMAN BODY? 


At the moment when 
the soul departs from 
the body there is pro- 
duced in it a new sub- 
stantial form, the ca- 
daverous form, which 
by its union with the 
first matter constitutes 
the corpse. But when 
the dissolution of the 
corpse proceeds gradu- 
ally by the effect of 
corruption, the cadav- 
erous form is succeed- 
ed by new substantial 
forms, produced from 
previous non-existence 
(ex nihilo suz), as nu- 
merous and different 
as are the substances 
resulting from corrup- 
tion, the mephitic par- 
ticles dispersed in the 
air being included, 


Death consists sim- 
ply in the separation 
of the soul and body, 
and does not exact the 
production of any 
substantial form, The 
chemical forces, which 
are no longer dominat- 
ed by the soul, act 
freely, and the disso- 
lution of the corpse is 
nothing but the natu- 
ral result of their ac- 
tion, 
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The theory here presented under 
the name of the peripatetic, and 
claiming to be the genuine doc- 
trine of Aristotle and St. Thomas, 
is frequently called the theory of 
substantial generations. Under that 
name it has been examined and op- 
posed in the series of metaphysi- 
cal articles in this magazine already 
referred to. It isnecessary to ex- 
plain, before proceeding further, 
that the term matter in scholastic 
philosophy denotes, not the com- 
plete material being or body, wheth- 
er simple or compound, such as 
oxygen, water, iron, etc., but mere- 
ly one element or component of the 
material substance—viz., the com- 
mon, indeterminate element, which 
is the same in all, having a poten- 
cy or receptivity for every possible 
determination, but no fixed and 
necessary union with any. It is 
the principle of extension, but not 
extended; the source of inertia 
and all that is passive, yet not a solid 
atom; the subject of qualities and 
active forces, but itself possessing 
no quiddity or quality, and not 
having existence, or the possibility 
of existence, except as joined with 
its compart, the active and deter- 
mining element, joined with it in 
order to make any single material 
substance. This active element is 
called the substantial form, which 
is equally incapable of subsisting 
alone, and therefore has no separate 
being, yet is capable of giving its 
first being to matter, and thus con- 
stituting with it material substance. 
According to the peripatetic theory, 
as stated above, in chemical com- 
binations which produce a new, com- 
pound substance, such as water, no- 
thing remains of the components 
except the material substratum 
or first matter. The determining 
form which gave this matter its 
specific being as oxygen and hy- 
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drogen are destroyed, and a new 
form, the aqueous, springs forth to 
give the matter a new first being 
and constitute the substance wa- 
ter. There is, consequently, in 
this and every similar case, the 
generation of a new substance, in 
which the matter is pre-existent, 
but the substantial form is educed 
from the passive potency of the 
matter, ex nthilo sui, or from ut- 
ter previous non-existence. 

Father Ramiére maintains that 
this theory is the creation of the 
commentators on Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, but does not properly be- 
long to the system of either, and 
can be refuted by arguments drawn 
from the works of both these great 
doctors. This is rather startling 
and contrary to the prevalent sup- 
position. The Thomist writers, 
many of whom are men of the 
most remarkably acute power of 
analysis and thoroughly conversant 
with the works of these great mas- 
ters, honest also and candid with- 
al, have certainly not imputed a 
theory to Aristotle and St. Tho- 
mas which is a pure invention, or 
without plausible grounds and appar- 
ent reasons. Father Ramiére gives 
an explanation which is at least in- 
genious and merits consideration. 
In the first place, he argues that 
the two doctors of peripatetic phi- 
losophy did not reason from @ fr?- 
ori principles respecting the com- 
position of bodies. They both 
taught that celestial bodies are 
composed of what they called mate- 
ria quinta, which is incorruptible 
by reason of the inseparability of 
its form from the matter. The 
separability of matter and form in 
earthly bodies, therefore, belongs 
to them as a peculiar kind of bo- 
dies, composed from what were sup- 
posed to be the four simple ele- 
ments of earth, air, fire, and water. 
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The fact that these elements are 
transformed one into the other in 
the transmutation of substances 
led to the conclusion that there 
was a common substratum under- 
lying all, which remained under 
different substantial forms. But 
since chemistry has discovered the 
really simple bodies which are not 
susceptible of mutual transmuta- 
tion, and cannot be resolved into 
other substances by mechanical or 
chemical agents, Father Ramiére ar- 
gues that the very principles enun- 
ciated by Aristotle and St. ‘Thomas 
respecting materia guinta require 
that oxygen, hydrogen, etc., should 
be placed with it under the same 
category. Moreover, he maintains 
that the permanence of what we 
now know to be simple substances 
and irresolvable in combination, 
was really taught under another 
concept and with different terms 
by Aristotle and St. Thomas; that 
is, that certain virtualities were 
recognized as remaining and exer- 
cising an active force in the com- 
pound or transformed substance, 
which is incompatible with the 
supposition that only nude matter 
remains, acted uffn by a wholly 
different and entirely new active 
force. In regard to the human 
body, in particular, he shows an 
incompatibility between the expla- 
nation of the cause of death which 
St. Thomas gives and the peripa- 
tetic theory. The reason of death 
given by St. Thomas is that con- 
trary forces are combined in the 
human body which are dominated 
by the vital force of the soul only 
to a limited extent and with a 
limited duration. When, by the 
laws of nature, these contrary forces 
begin to free themselves from the 
dominating vital force, decay com- 
mences, and is continued until they 
have freed themselves to such an 
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extent that they destroy the apti- 
tude of the body for receiving the 
mode of being from the soul which 
is called sensitive life. The soul 
then necessarily ceases to inform 
the body, and the two comparts of 
the human substance or essence 
are separated. The soul, being a 
self-subsisting, incorruptible form, 
an immortal spirit, departs to the 
sphere of spirits, and the body is 
dissolved by the force of natural 
decomposition. Now, according 
to the peripatetic theory, the soul, 
being the only substantial form or 
active force in the body, giving to 
the nude first matter of the body 
its first being or physical, corporeal 
existence, must be itself the active 
cause of decay and death. ‘This 
is contrary to the teaching of St. 
Thomas that the soul gives only 
life to the body, and, so far from 
ceasing of itself the vital influx, 
would continue to exert it for all 
eternity, and thus make the body 
immortal, if other and contrary 
forces did not work within the 
body to make it incapable of receiv- 
ing this influx, and thus force the 
soul to abandon it to itself and to 
the power of death. 

Father Ramiére acknowledges 
that it is difficult to make all the 
texts of Aristotle and of St. Thomas 
harmonize with each other, and to 
bring out a completely distinct and 
finished theory from their writings. 
He advances a conjecture, with 
some plausible appearance of proba- 
bility, that some texts found in the 
works of St. Thomas have been in- 
terpolated by disciples who were 
more zealous than honest in their 
efforts to maintain their own sys- 
tem. The same conjecture has 
been made heretofore in regard to 
passages relating to the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception. Be 
this as it may, we think it is quite 
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sufficient to explain obscurities of 
any kind which are found in the 
dogmatic or philosophical system 
of the Angelic Doctor, that he either 
had not time or any pressing motive 
for a thorough investigation and 
elucidation of the matters in ques- 
tion, or had not the requisite data 
before him for the deductions and 
conclusions pertaining to the case. 
It is more to the purpose to dis- 
cuss the doctrine of the composition 
of bodies on its own merits, using 
all the facts discovered by experi- 
ment, and rational argumentation, 
aided by the light of all previous 
investigations, both physical and 
metaphysical. Left to its own in- 
trinsic probability, the peripate- 
tic theory is sustained by a kind of 
argumentation which seems to be 
more ingenious than conclusive. 
Several of its ablest advocates have 
acknowledged that it is incapable 
of demonstration. It rests its 
claim to acceptance chiefly on a/i- 
unde considerations. And on the 
other side there are certain argu- 
ments which have not yet, so far as 
we know, received a satisfactory 
answer. 

Father Ramiére advances some of 
these with his usual subtlety and 
force, and at the same time with 
the most courteous moderation 
and respect toward his opponents. 

It is admitted—as it indeed must 
be, for there is no escape from evi- 
dent facts—that a chemical re-agent 
applied to a composite substance 
like water brings back the compo- 
nent elements in their former pro- 
portions. Water gives up its 
eighty-eight parts of oxygen and its 
eleven parts of hydrogen. What is 
the producing cause of these so- 
called new substantial forms which 
invariably make their appearance 
ex nthilosui? When the soul, which 
is said to be the only substantial 
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form of the body, leaves it in its 
nudity as first matter, without first 
being, quiddity, or quality, and, as 
it would seem, doomed to annihila- 
tion, what is the cause which pro- 
duces the cadaverous form, that 
suddenly appears to actuate the 
matter and give it being as a 
corpse? Here Father Ramiére has 
made one of his most dexterous 
logical passes—one which it will 
require great dialectical skill to 
parry. The editor of the Scienza 
ltaliana replies thus to the question 
as to where these forms come from : 

“Certain forms do not come to 
the subject from an extrinsic cause, 
but spring up within the subject, 
by educing them (¢raendole) from 
the potentiality of the same sub- 
ject.” Father Ramiére desires to 
be informed “ what is the object to 
which the active verb ¢raendole is 
referred ; what is that which educes 
these forms from the potentiality 
of the subject?” If no sufficient 
cause can be assigned by which 
substantial forms are educed, the 
theory becomes untenable. 

Father Ramiére devotes a consid- 
erable part of his treatise to a con- 
sideration of the important ques- 
tion, What is the true sense of the 
proposition that the rational soul is 
the form of the human body? This 
proposition, maintained by Aristo- 
tle and received by sound scholas- 
tic philosophy, has been defined 
as Catholic doctrine by the Council 
of Vienne and by Pius1X. Father 
Ramiére refers to Father Palmieri, 
S.J., the author of a recent philo- 
sophical text-book of high repute, 
who “proves that the Council of 
Vienne by no means intended to 
condemn a doctrine maintained at 
that time and since by perfectly or- 
thodox theologians. ‘The error pro- 
scribed by the council is that which 
ascribes to the human body anoth- 
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er vital principle besides the ration- 
al soul.” The Catholic doctrine is 
that the soul is forma corporis, in 
the sense that it is the life-giving 
principle of the composite, cuorpo- 
real, organic structure which con- 
stitutes the human body in its 
physical though incomplete nature, 
as one compart of the total human 
composite, or complete human na- 
ture. Father Palmieri calls the 
bodily part a complete substance 
but an incomplete nature, as like- 
wise the spiritual part, which is the 
soul. Father Ramiére adheres to 
the common terminology which de- 
nominates each part an incomplete 
substance. As considered in dis- 
tinction from the soul, it lacks its 
due complement, the vital principle 
which makes it a living body and 
sentient. The soul also, as distinct 
from the body, lacks the comple- 
ment of its inferior vital force, which 
is an eminent kind of sensitive and 
vegetative principle contained in the 
same subject to which the attribute 
of rationality belongs, and giving 
to the subject—that is, to the soul— 
an exigency for a body as its essen- 
tial compart. The soul and body 
complete each other in the human 
essence or nature. The body is 
passive and inert in respect to 
every vital force and function, with- 
out the soul. The soul remains in 
a merely potential state in respect 
to its inferior faculties, when sepa- 
rate from the body. In the com- 
posite essence, the human nature 
composed of soul and body, the 
body stands in tthe relation of ma- 
teria to the soul, the soul in the re- 
lation of forma to the body. Thus 
is constituted the human, rational 
suppositum or persona, and the spe- 
cific essence and unity of the 
human being, of man, according to 
his logical definition as animal ra- 
tionale. Wewilllet Father Ramiére 
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speak for himself, and explain at 
length in his own language what 
his own view is on this important 
topic : 


“Between spiritual substance and 
body there is a complete opposition, and 
it is consequently absurd to suppose 
that a body can borrow froma spirit that 
by which it becomes body. Since the 
substantial form of a being is that which 
makes it formally to exist as such, the 
soul cannot be the substantial form by 
which a body exists as body, unless it is 
itself corporeal. It is the same with all 
forms essentially material, and conse- 
quently with all those which belong to 
the essence of the elementary substances, 
These forces, not being in the soul, can- 
not be destroyed when the elements pass 
into the body ;* yet they no longer exist 
in their former state of independence. 
They are seized upon and controlled by 
the superior force of the soul, elevated 
in a certain sort above their natural con- 
dition, and employed as instruments of 
the vivification of the matter of the body. 
Heretofore these elements formed so 
many independent unities; henceforth 
they become fractions of a whole to 
which the soul must give the specific de 
termination. Their entire force con- 
tinues to subsist; their being is not de- 
stroyed ; but, under the domination of a 
new form, it acquires a new formal exis- 
tence. It is thus that the soul is the 
principle of the substantial unity of man. 
It does not destroy the variety of the 
elements, but it unites them; it does 
not suppress completely their mutual 
opposition, but tempers it so far as to 
establish a condition of harmony. There 
is really but one substantial form in 
man—the reasonable soul, because this 
soul alone gives to the entire totality of 
the human being its substantial deter- 
mination ; it alone reduces the diversity 
of elements to unity. It confers upon 
the body, by its union with the same, 


* Note by the author of the article —The im- 
port of this needs some further explanation. Since 
the body is full of various and contrary physical 
forces, these must come either from the soul as the 
active principle giving the materia of the body its 
first being, or from the elements which are the 
chemical components of the blood, bones, and other 
integral parts of the body. ‘I'he soul cannot fur- 
nish them, because it does not possessthem. There- 
fore the elements remain, and the material sub- 
stance remains, and they are not divested of their 
substantial formality. 
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something which is not a mere accident 
but a new being, the being of humanity, 
which raises it above all purely corpo- 
real beings, and constitutes it within the 
generic class of rational substances. 
‘The modern theory, understood in 
this sense, is in perfect agreement as to 
its substance with the peripatetic doc- 
trine, and safe from all the dangerous ten- 
dencies imputed to it. There is no just 
cause for repeating any longer the ac- 
cusation heretofore made against this 
theory that it suppresses the substantial 
unity of bodies, since, as we have shown, 
so far from destroying this unity it pre- 
sents it as it subsists in various grades, 
proportioned to the relative degrees of 
perfection in substances, much better than 
the other systems. There is even less 
foundation for the pretext that the theory 
in question is in opposition to the defini- 
tions of the church regarding the union of 
soul and body in man. What, in fact, do 
these definitions affirm? That the soul is 
the true form of the human body, which it 
informs and vivifies, not accidentally or 
mediately, but immediately and essenti- 
ally. Now, all this is perfectly verified 
in our theory, which supposes that the 
body receives its life, its specific nature, 
its existence as human body, without 
any interposing medium, from the soul. 
Moreover, its union with the soul, so far 
from being regarded as accidental, is 
shown to be, on the contrary, substan- 
tial, in whatever aspect it is considered, 
whether on the side of the soul or on the 
side of the body: on the side of the soul, 
which without this union would be un- 
able to exercise several faculties proceed- 
ing from its essence ; on the side of the 
body, which receives from this union the 
substantial complement of its elements. 
When, therefore, we examine closely that 
argument which is the strongest, if not 
the only, one sustaining the contrary 
theory,* we perceive that it resolves itself 
intoa mere equivocation. The partisans of 
this theory, who sometimes reproach their 
adversaries with equivocating in respect 
to the words ‘substantial and acciden- 
tal,’do not perceive that they themselves 
commit this fault. They confound that 
which is indispensable to a being that it 
may exist, with that which is indispen- 
sable to it that it may possess the inte- 
grity of its nature. Union with the body 


* Viz., that the modern theory destroys the unity of 
substances, and particularly the unity of the human 
nature or substance.—A uthor of the article. 
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is not essential to the soul in the former 
sense, as all acknowledge, but it is cer- 
tainly not allowable to conclude from 
this that it is purely accidental toit. We 
may very justly cal! substantial, and even 
“essential, all that which is exacted by the 
nature of anything. Now, union with the 
body is certainly exacted by the nature 
of the soul, which differs mainly from 
pure spirits by this exigency. Nothing 
‘could be more contrary to the principles 
of scholastic philosophy than to regard 
that property pertaining to the soul which 
adapts it to be the form of the body as 
a simple accident; but if this is an es- 
sential property, union with the body 
cannot be considered as purely acciden- 
tal, even admitting that the body is com- 
posed of elements endowed with their pro- 
per forms. Let us apply the same rea- 
soning to the elements, which are them- 
selves made in order to unite themselves 
with other elements, as the soul is made 
in order to unite itself with the body; 
and by this simple distinction of the two 
senses of the word sué:tantial we shall 
‘eliminate the doctrinal misunderstanding 
which makes a division between us. 

“ How, then, could it happen that this 
division has beenso long continued? It 
is because the distrust of the defenders 
of traditional philosophy has been pro- 
voked by the presentation of the theory 
at the present day generally adopted by 
scientists, as an innovation. This dis- 
trust will have no longer any object, and 
harmony cannot fail to be re-established, 
from the moment when it shall be recog- 
nized that the modern experimental 
science is in perfect harmony with the 
principles laid down by Aristotle and ac- 
cepted by St. Thomas.” 


The professor of physics who pre- 
pared the Zxposé given in Father 
Ramiére’s appendix presents very 
‘distinctly and strongly what is the 
common sentiment, especially of 
those who are devoted to the study 
of physical science, in our modern 
Catholic schools : 


‘*The peripatetic system on the com- 
position of bodies is rejected by the 
greater number of Catholic philosophers, 
‘because this system, considered meta- 
physically, sustains itself solely on egui- 
vocations and the begging of questions 
(cam. Tolomei), and has no demonstrative 
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force (P. Zigliara) ; considered psycholo- 
gically, it gives a handle to materialism ; 
considered in the aspect of the chemical 
sciences, it is in evident contradiction to 
their experimental facts ; considered his- 
torically, it has been, so far as its psycho- 
logical part is concerned, always combat- 
ed by the school of Alexander de Halés, 
St. Bonaventure, Scotus, and the Fran- 
ciscans ; was condemned in the thirteenth 
century by all the doctors of the English 
universities, together with a majority of 
those of the Sorbonne ; and in the eigh- 
teenth century was commonly repudiated 
by all the schools, with the exception of 
the most rigid Thomists.” 


There is certainly no chance 
whatever that this theory will ever 
regain any considerable sway from 
the mere weight of authority which 
belongs to it from the traditions of 
the past. As Father Ramiére just- 
ly remarks: 


“We must not forget that the present 
discussion appertains to the purely scien- 
tific order, and must consequently be 
definitively decided not by authority but by 
reason. So long as the rational argu- 
ments which overturn the theory con- 
trary to our own have not been refuted, 
nothing will be gained by the effort to 
prove from a literal interpretation of 
some texts that this theory belongs to 
St. Thomas. The only interpretation 
admissible in this case is the rational 
interpretation, which clears up obscure 
texts by the perfectly clear principles 
which the holy doctor loudly proclaimed. 
It is thus that we explain many difficult 
passages in the works of the eagle of 
Hippo; and those who act otherwise, 
far from proving in this way their re- 
spect for him, really inflict an outrage 
on his memory by putting him in oppo- 
sition to himself and to the truth. Let 
us not doa similar wrong to St. Thomas. 
As he was always attentive to correct 
himself even to the end of his short ca- 
reer, we can be sure that, if his mortal 
existence had been prolonged to our 
day, he would not have failed to clear 
up that which remained in obscurity in 
his writings, and to complete, by the aid 
of new discoveries in science, what was 
necessarily incomplete in his theories. 
Let us act in the same manner, and not 
fear to show ourselves more faithful to 
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the spirit of the doctrine of St. Thomas 
than to the letter of a certain number of 
texts found in his writings.” 


Father Ramiére could not have 
expected to put an end to the con- 
troversy by his short essay, and, in 
fact, the only immediate result of 
Dr. Frédault’s larger work and his 
own briefer piece of argument has 
been to call forth rejoinders from 
the Sctenza Italiana and the Civilta 
Cattolica. Some of the advocates 
of the peripatetic theory are un- 
questionably as well versed in the 
physical sciences as their oppo- 
nents. ‘Their studies in chemistry 
and other branches of science have 
made them dissatisfied with the 
prevalent modern theories on the 
constitution of bodies, and they 
have for this very reason sought for 
a more philosophical doctrine in the 
ancient metaphysics. It is not to 
be supposed that they will yield to 
anything short of cogent reasoning, 
or that any agreement in unity of 
doctrine can be produced, unless 
some really solid, satisfactory, and 
conclusive theory is presented with 
such convincing proof and evi- 
dence that it must command gene- 
ral assent. Until this is done 
there is no choice except to con- 
tinue the discussion. If it is in- 
terminable, then all -sides must 
agree to differ, and in such a case 
it is quite natural to fall back on 
the authority of great men who are 
supposed to have been gifted with 
extraordinary perspicacity of in- 
tellect, and to have seen into things 
more clearly and deeply than mo- 
dern men are able to do, perhaps 
by the aid of supernatural light. 
If the constitution of bodies is an 
impenetrable mystery, we must be 
content to remain in our ignorance, 
and accept whatever formulas of 
metaphysical or physical statement 
seem to us the best expression of 
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the vague and confused notions we 
possess. We are not quite pre- 
pared to accept this situation as 
inevitable, and it is certain that 
not only on the European conti- 
nent, but in England and America 
also, the reviving interest in meta- 
physical studies and the necessity 
of combating materialism will sti- 
mulate an effort toward a more per- 
fect evolution of the truth contain- 
ed in the ancient philosophy by 
the help of mathematical and ex- 
perimental science. It may be 
asked what metaphysics and theo- 
logy have to do with these matters, 
which seem to belong to the do- 
main of physics. We reply to 
this question in the words of Fa- 
ther Ramiére : 


“The question what is in general the 
nature of material beings, and what is 
in particular the nature of man as apper- 
taining by his corporeal part to the ma- 
terial world, does not belong, at least 
exclusively, to physics; it is also within 
the domain of philosophy and theology. 
The special object of physics is the 
study of the sensible properties of 
bodies, the observation of the phenom- 
ena by which the different forces with 
which they are endowed manifest them- 
selves, and the determination of the laws 
which regulate the exercise of these 
forces. The investigation of the essen- 
tial properties which enter into the very 
idea of body and distinguish it from spir- 
itual being belongs to metaphysics. And 
since, in man, the body, united with the 
spirit, participates in its destiny ; since, 
in Jesus Christ, the corporeal world has 
been associated to the divine dignity, 
theology cannot give us a perfect know- 
ledge of our destiny and our deification 
by the divine Person who assumed hu- 
manity, without availing itself of the aid 
which is furnished by an exact notion of 
the nature of bodies.” 


It seems to us that the real point 
of difficulty and of controversy re- 
specting the “nature of bodies” 
lies deeper than any of the ques- 
tions proposed by Father Ramiére, 
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and that the whole discussion must 
start from this point in order to be 
thorough and decisive. It is no so- 
lution at all of the question, What 
is the nature of corporeal being? to 
tell us that bodies are material 
substances endowed with determi- 
nate forces, or composites of such 
substances. The drop of water, 
mechanically divided, gives us only 
minuter and minuter molecules of 
water. But since, chemically di- 
vided, it gives oxygen and hy- 
drogen in composition with each 
other to form these minutest mole- 
cules, there must be in each of 
these molecules others of such mi- 
nute quantity as to elude experi- 
ment, which are composed of still 
smaller distinct molecules of oxy- 
gen and hydrogen. One of these 
molecules of oxygen, considered 
apart from all other corporeal be- 
ings, must be itself constituted by 
smaller molecules or of some more 
simple elements. We must come 
at last to these simple elements, 
and ask the question, What con- 
stitutes the entity and first actual- 
ity of these elements? Boscovich 
and Leibnitz, two of the most origi- 
nal thinkers of modern times, both 
of them well versed in mathematics 
as well as eminent in metaphysics, 
have presented the theory of simple 
monads, which are dynamic centres 
radiating in space upon each other 
the active forces which produce 
extension, quality, motion, and 
every kind of material substance 
with all their specific differences. 
Father Bayma, in his remarkable 
work Molecular Mechanics, has pre- 
sented the hypothesis that these 
simple elements are each separate- 
ly endowed with only one force— 
that is, either the attractive or re- 
pulsive. The laws of molecular 
mechanics have been exposed in 
this treatise with rigid and compli- 
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cated mathematical demonstrations. 
The metaphysical part of this hy- 
pothesis has been fully developed, 
so far as its primary and essential 
principles are concerned, in the 
pages of this magazine. ‘The argu- 
ments by which this hypothesis is 
sustained and the contrary ones 
overturned we have never seen 
fairly and distinctly answered. 
Certain objections are made, such 
as these: that a force is not a being 
in itself, but needs a substance to 
support it; that dynamism takes 
away the reality of matter, that it 
makes material substance like spir- 
itual substance, that it gives no 
basis for extension and continuous 
quantity, etc. We think there is 
some misunderstanding of terms 
and concepts in the minds of those 
who make these objections. We 
understand in this theory such 
terms as “active force” to denote 
not an attribute or product without 
subject or cause, but a principle 
from which force proceeds, which is 
also a passive principle upon which 
active force terminates. Itis areal 
being, simple, unextended, not a 
body or a spirit, having position 
but not quantity, marking by its ex- 
istence a point in space, the first 
element of the primary composite 
body or molecule, distinguishable 
in respect to its matter and form, 
but not separable, any more than 
the centre and circumference of a 
circle are separable. It is a sub- 
stance, standing ‘in se et per se, in 
respect to existence, but expressly 
created for entering into composi- 
tion with similar entities, in order 
to make bodies with the various 
attributes and accidents, active 
powers and passive potencies, which 
experience shows them to possess. 
It is not a spirit, because it has no 
capability of consciousness, intelli- 
gence, or volition, but is simply de- 
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termined by its grade of being to 
act in space by means of motion. 
It is ens mobile, and the beginning 
of physical quantity, as the point is 
the beginning of abstract quantity 
in geometrical science. As to the 
difficulty of conceiving how exten- 
sion arises without a first material 
continuum to begin with, we think 
this’ objection is counteracted by 
the arguments proving that such a 
continuum is an absurdity and an 
impossibility. 

The great desideratum in the 
question of matter is to find the 
invariable and indestructible ele- 
ment, which remains, and will for- 
ever remain, the same amid all trans- 
mutations of bodies, the ultimate 
substance endowed with a perpet- 
ual existence zz se, and competent 
from its potency and active power 
to be the principle of every possi- 
ble combination and mode of being 
within the limits of the purely cor- 
poreal essence. Such a principle 
seems to be furnished by the theory 
of Boscovich and Leibnitz, as cor- 
rected and developed by Father 
Bayma. The simple beings en- 
dowed with attractive or repulsive 
force proceeding from a centre 
which marks a point in space, and 
having both a form and a mate- 
tial principle which are naturally 
inseparable, are capable of existing, 
each one alone by itself, and ab- 
solutely indestructible, except by 
annihilation. Though utterly use- 
less and inoperative, except as ex- 
isting in multitude and mutually 
acting on each other in their chem- 
ical and mechanical combinations 
they furnish the substratum of every 
kind of matter and form which can 
be predicated of corporeal being as 
ens mobile. The primary molecules 
of the simple bodies formed by the 
first combinations of simple ele- 
ments are so firmly bound together 
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that no power of which man can 
avail himself suffices to separate 
them, and we may suppose there is 
no power in nature which can 
break up their unity. Nor is there 
any difficulty in supposing that 
God can make bodies of any mag- 
nitude or composite perfection 
which are likewise incorruptible, in 
accordance with the ancient con- 
ception of materia guinta, or celes- 
tial, incorruptible bodies. The rea- 
soning by which this dynamic hy- 
pothesis is sustained and contrary 
theories refuted seems to be ex- 
tremely probable, and even, in cer- 
tain parts, demonstrative, from its 
premises and data. If these in- 
clude all which must be included, 
and nothing pertaining to the es- 
sence and integrity of the matter 
of demonstration is left out, the hy- 
pothesis is sufficient to account for 
all which must be accounted for, 
and by its simplicity recommends 
itself to the mind as proposing 
enough, and no more than enough, 
for a distinct notion of the nature 
of body and its specific difference 
from soul and spirit. Just here, it 
seems to us, comes in the need for 
more full explanation and evolu- 
tion of the theory, and a more 
minute discussion between its ad- 
vocates and those who advocate 
the theories of the rigid peripatetic 
system or the system favored by 
Father Ramiére. We would like 
to see a more complete proof given 
that all which can be predicated of 
material sulstance, as such, can be 
referred to its nature as ens mobile, 
and accounted for by the two primi- 
tive forces of attraction and repul- 
sion. 

Especially when we consider the 
phenomena of organized, living 
bodies, vegetable and animal, the 
most important questions arise, de- 
manding from each one of the dif- 
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ferent philosophical schools the an- 
swers which they are able to fur- 
nish, and an exposition of the way 
in which they seek to harmonize 
this particular portion of their re- 
spective systems with the first prin- 
ciples of philosophy, of physics, and 
of theology. The notions of poten- 
tial matter and substantial form as- 
sume here a new import and pre- 
sent difficulties of the first magni- 
tude, the solution of which in one 
way or another introduces most 
considerable modifications into the 
metaphysics and the theology of 
each different party in the contro- 
versy. 

What is the principle of vegetable 
life and reproduction? JIf all the 
facts and phenomena of vegetable 
life can be explained by the laws 
of molecular mechanics and chem- 
istry, the need for a distinct, sim- 
ple form, vital principle, or vege- 
table soul, is removed; otherwise 
the hypothesis fails to meet the exi- 
gency of the case, and the reason- 
ing of the peripatetic philosophers 
remains, in this respect, unanswered. 

The question of the animal soul 
stands by itself, and is more impor- 
tant. Molecular mechanics and 
chemical combinations cannot pro- 
duce a sentient subject or account 
for the sensible cognition which ani- 
mals possess. ‘There is certainly in 
the animal a distinct form giving 
to animal nature a potency and a 
power not reducible to attraction 
and repulsion between molecules, 
not a modification of mobility and 
motion. ‘The ingenious scholastic 
theory gives us a formula which 
answers very well as a verbal state- 
ment of the difference between the 
irrational and the rational soul, be- 
tween the brute andman. Accord- 
ing to this theory, the animal soul 
is not a substance, is not capable 
of existing im se, depends on the 
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body and is destroyed by its death, 
is not immediately created, but is 
educed, ex nihilo sui, from the po- 
tentiality of matter by the physi- 
cal agencies and laws of generation. 
What is startling and puzzling 
about this theory is that it makes 
an organized, material body exer- 
cise sensible cognition. The soul 
is a mere substantial form, higher 
than the aqueous or igneous or ca- 
daverous form, but of the same ge- 
nus. It is educed from the poten- 
tiality of matter, and therefore 
matter is in potency to the sentient 
faculty, as it is in potency to have 
quantity, figure, color, and weight. 
Second causes suffice to evolve from 
its potency this new form of being 
in which it can see, hear, feel, imag- 
ine and remember, simulate many of 
the processes and actions of ration- 
al beings, enjoy and suffer, recog- 
nize friends and enemies, invent 
stratagems, play tricks, exercise 
courage, fidelity, fortitude, and 
constancy in affection, and show 
forth all those remarkable phenome- 
na which make the animal, in one 
point of view, the greatest marvel of 
creation. If the animal soul is not 
a distinct substance, immediately 
created and having existence i” se, 
the peripatetic theory, pure and 
simple, with all its mysteriousness, is 
preferable to any other, and its 
failure to give demonstration and 
satisfy the ingenium curiosum of 
many searchers into the secrets of 
nature is a necessary consequence 
of the impenetrable mystery which 
shrouds the essence of material be- 
ing. 

If the animal soul is a substance, 
we must admit a grade of being be- 
tween the corporeal and the ration- 
al natures, an inferior kind of spirit, 
similar to the human soul in re- 
spect to that which makes it fit to 
be the animating principle of an ore 
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ganic body, destitute of intelligence 
and incapable of activity inde- 
pendent of its bodily organs, yet, as a 
substance in itself and a simple be- 
ing, not destructible by corruption. 
It is a maxim in philosophy that 
there is no destruction of any- 
thing once created by annihilation. 
It continues to exist, therefore, af- 
ter the death of its bodily compart. 
If the anima belluina is imperish- 
able, what becomes of it when the 
animal dies? Even the human 
spirit, though capable by its intel- 
lectual faculties of living a separate 
life, has an intrinsic exigency for a 
body which it can animate; much 
more, then, the anima Jedluina, 
which is a principle of animal life 
and activity, and nothing more. 
There is nothing superfluous or use- 
less in nature, yet this kind of soul, 
continuing to exist without a body, 
is a useless thing. Moreover, al- 
though the more perfect animals 
manifest qualities which can easily 
be taken to indicate the presence 
of a vital principle which is a dis- 
tinct substance, what shall we say 
of those which can be divided into 
sections, each of which continues to 
live; and of those which approach 
so near to the line of demarcation 
between animal and vegetable life 
that the difference between the two 
seems to reach a vanishing-point, 
and they shade into each other by 
nearly imperceptible gradations ? 
This is enough to show how se- 
rious is the task of reconciling philo- 
sophical parties, and settling the 
disputes about the constitution of 
bodies, matter and form, and all 
their cognate topics, and making a 
perfect synthesis of physics and 
metaphysics. Mathematics come 
in also, with the consideration of 
quantity, space, infinites and infini- 
tesimals, demanding a place in a 
really complete synthetical exposi- 
VOL, XXVI.—23 
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tion of fundamental and universal 
philosophy. There is room enough 
for a great genius who shall be a 
continuator of the work of St. 
Thomas. If such a man should 
arise, he would need to have all the 
intellectual gifts and all the know- 
ledge of a great metaphysician, a 
great mathematician, and a great 
physicist, combined under one form. 
There has been but one Aristotle 
and one St. Thomas, and we can- 
not tell whether or no any other 
man like them, or even equal to 
Suarez, will be granted to the sci- 
ence of philosophy. It seems that 
we need some man of that kind to 
deal with the obscurities and am- 
biguities, the new aspects and new 
relations of scholastic metaphysics, 
and with the peculiar mental atti- 
tude and habits of thought and ex- 
pression belonging to our own time. 
The English-speaking part of the 
educated world certainly needs the 
service of some really original 
thinker, as well as learned and acute 
expositor, to make all that is cer- 
tain or highly probable in the 
Thomistic philosophy thoroughly 
intelligible, and to accomplish what- 
ever is requisite and possible in ad- 
vancing this philosophy toward a 
desirable completion. Able and 
learned expositors of the ancient 
philosophy are not lacking in Italy 
and Germany, but it seems to us 
that some higher degree of original 
power of thought and expression 
than is found even in the most emi- 
nent of these authors is desirable 
for the masterly handling of certain 
questions of present controversy. 
Father Ramiére considers that 
the time has come to hope for and 
attempt the construction of “the 
majestic temple of Catholic science, 
whose base is laid in the infallible 
dogmas of faith and the immova- 
ble principles of reason, whose sto-- 
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ries are erected by the co-operat- 
ing labor of observation and rea- 
soning, whose circuit embraces the 
entire expanse of human knowledge, 
in which facts and laws, experimen- 
tal and abstract sciences, the truths 
of the natural and those of the su- 
pernatural order, complete, strength- 
en, and embellish each other by 
their mutual agreement.” That 
“complete synthesis, to which all 
the particular sciences are attached 
as branches of a tree to the trunk,” 
he considers to have been fifty years 
ago apparently impossible, though 
the conception of it may have been 
latent in some minds, but at present 
to be really within the power of 
combined and rightly-directed in- 
tellectual effort to achieve. 

So far as essentials are concern- 
ed, we are convinced that the 
learned and pious Jesuit is not 
without a solid ground for his en- 
thusiastic prognostication of the 
advancement of Catholic science. 
In respect to the special topics of 
which we have been writing in the 
present article, we are not very 
sanguine of a speedy adjustment 
of the controversies which divide 
Catholic philosophers and others, 
whether physicists or metaphysi- 
cians, who investigate and argue 
upon the nature of material sub- 
stance. ‘There is yet a good deal 
of discussion and controversy to 
be gone through, and we confess 
we are in doubt how far it will 
ever terminate in a conclusive and 
final result. There are limitations 
to human knowledge which are not 
precisely determined. The space 
of the. unknowable lies around our 
restricted sphere of the known and 
the knowable. Happily, it is not 
necessary for the substantial so- 
lidity and practical utility of ra- 
tional metaphysics and ethics, much 
less for theological certainty in the 
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matters of real moment, that all the 
interesting and abstruse questions 
of controversy between different 
schools should be decided. Ap- 
parent “antinomies of reason ” may 
furnish a pretext to the sceptical 
and captious, but they prove only 
the limitation of intellect and rea- 
son, our imperfect and inadequate 
conceptions of the terms and pre- 
mises which we reason about and 
from which we draw conclusions, 
and the defectiveness of language 
as the medium of thought. The 
certainties of reason, of history and 
experience, of the judgments of the 
human conscience, of divine reve- 
lation, of Catholic authority, of the 
common sense of mankind, are 
amply sufficient for refuting every 
kind of infidel or heretical error 
which cloaks itself under a scien- 
tific pretext, and for proving and 
defending all that belongs to sacred 
dogma in faith or morals, or is 
in proximate connection with it. 
Unity and harmony in these things 
need not be disturbed by differ- 
ences and discussions respecting all 
manner of scientific questions. 
We understand that this is what 
Father Ramiére principally aims at, 
and he himself gives a good exam- 
ple of free and earnest controver- 
sial discussion conducted in the 
irenical spirit. We ‘have always 
found his writings luminous, inter- 
esting, and profitable. We trust 
that he and his confréres will con- 
tinue their labors in the same di- 
rection. We shall look also with 
great interest for the arguments by 
which the learned writers for the 
Civilta Cattolica and Scienza Jtali- 
ana and other advocates of strict 
Thomism maintain their own opin- 
ions. The Sovereign Pontiff, in 
his recent letter to the rector of 
the University of Lille, has declared 
that he desires all learned Catho- 
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lics “should with one accord, a/- 
though they follow different systems, 
turn all their energies to put down 
materialism and the other errors of 
our age.” This shows that, in the 
judgment of the Holy Father, agree- 
mentin these matters of actual differ- 
ence is not a necessary condition 
precedent to combined and success- 
ful polemics against materialism and 
the other dangerous errors of our 
time. The Holy Father also ex- 
horts “all whom it may concern” 
not to “ scatter their forces by dis- 
puting with one another on ques- 
tions which are matters of free 
opinion.” We understand this to 
mean that discussions should not 
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degenerate into disputes of that 
kind which is hostile to the spirit 
of unity and charity, and not that 
discussion should be altogether 
abandoned. For, in another para- 
graph, he exhorts learned Catho- 
lics to “ keep within the bounds of 
moderation and observe the laws of 
Christian charity while they dis- 
cuss or attack systems in nowise 
condemned by the Apostolic See.” 
This may suffice for the present, 
and we trust that our readers who 
hold metaphysical articles in aver- 
sion will tolerate this one, in con- 
sideration of the long time they 
have been spared a similar trial of 
their patience. 





TOTA PULCHRA.* 


Can God so woo us, nor, of all our race, 
Have formed one creature for his perfect rest ? 
Must the Dove moan for an inviolate nest, 
Nor find it ev’n in thee, O “full of grace "— 


In thee, his Spouse ? 


Or could the Word debase 


His Godhead’s pureness when he fill’d thy breast, 
Tho’ Moses treasured up, at his behest, 
The typical manna in a golden ¢ vase? 
Who teach that sin had ever aught in thee, 
Utter a thought the demons may not share— 
Not tho’ they prompt it in their fell despair : 
For these, while sullenly hating the decree 
That shaped thee forth Immaculate, “ All Fair,” 
Adore it still—and must eternally. 


* Cant. iv. 7. 


+ Ex, xvi. 33; Heb. ix. 4. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD ORGAN. 


In one of the least-visited church- 
es of Ghent stands the most curious 
and characteristic thing in it—its 
organ: a contrast to the defaced 
wood-work and mouldering Renais- 
sance plaster, to the unused and 
deserted chests in the vestry and 
the few benches in the choir. The 
paintings, the removable carvings, 
even some of the monuments, the 
choir-stalls and the stained-glass 
windows, disappeared long ago; 
the very name by which the church 
goes in the popular speech is ill- 
omened and mysterious. Old wo- 
men cross themselves and shake 
their heads as they whisper the 
name of the Apostate’s church, and 
tradition tells the rare inquirer 
that this was a private chapel, the 
property of a once renowned fam- 
ily, noble and brave, but fierce and 
fanatical, well known in the town 
a nals for centuries, and only struck 
from the roll of citizens and house- 
holders at the end of the great 
Flemish struggle of the sixteerfth 
century, when the Protestants left 
Spanish ground for ever and found 
a new country in Holland. ‘The 
disappearance of all valuable ob- 
jects in the deserted church is 
ascribed—and perhaps truly—to 
many combining causes. Some 
were destroyed during the occa- 
sional image-breaking raids that 
distinguished the wars of the Re- 
formation ; some were sold or car- 
ried off by the family whose pro- 
perty they were, some confiscated 
or stolen by the triumphant Spanish 
government, or. by no less indig- 
nant relations of the family, who, 
remaining behind, were anxious to 
prove by deeds their freedom from 


complicity with the apostate and 
fugitive Stromwaels. Such were 
the fragments of information to be 
picked up by any one in whom the 
simple people of the neighborhood 
had confidence ; but whether every 
fragment was historical is another 
question. The church was in a 
lonely quarter of the town, the 
least altered by progress, where 
stood only small shops supplying 
the local wants, which in such pop- 
ulations and such places vary very 
little from those of five or six gen- 
erations ago. A few spacious, 
comfortable houses showed among 
more cramped and less ornamented 
ones, but the aspect of all, if rather 
dead-alive, was very picturesque. 
The church stands in a narrow 
street and far from the house of its 
patrons, now used as a storehouse 
by the few wholesale dealers of 
this quarter, who each have one 
floor. In the attics live a few work- 
men and one or two nondescript, 
eccentric, and inoffensive persons, 
supposed to be pensioners of one 
of the dealers. One of these is a 
bookworm and supposed to know 
much of local legends and history. 
Being very poor, he frequents only 
the public library and such private 
ones as are accessible gratis to 
students; and when he wants to 
preserve information which he can- 
not purchase in the shape of print- 
ed books, he copies it assiduously 
on miscellaneous paper, recruited 
from old ledgers, bank and regis- 
ter books, large parcels, etc., be- 
sides the little he buys or has given 
to him. His notes thus present a 
very curious appearance, which he 
sometimes complacently connects 
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with the possible researches and 
comments of scholars of two hun- 
dred yearshence. One of his many 
little sheaves of manuscript came 
into my hands not long ago while I 
was poking about the neighborhood, 
looking for anything out of the way, 
and I was induced to go and see 
him. He was very shabby and 
commonplace, and a good deal 
smeared with snuff; neither his ap- 
pearance nor his home was in 
keeping with the outward look of 
the houses, and there were no ar- 
tistically-dilapidated surroundings 
to fill out the romantic sketch 
which my imagination had made 
before I was introduced to him. 
Travellers seldom mention their 
disappointments, and always make 
the most of their agreeable surpri- 
ses, so that stay-at-home people are 
often deluded into a belief that 
every one on the European conti- 
nent is more or less like a Dresden 
figure or an actor in a medieval 
play. My friend, however substan- 
tial the entertainment might be 
which his manuscript and his nar- 
rative gave me, was decidedly a 
failure personally, but none the 
less was he to me a very important 
and, in a degree, even an interest- 
ing vehicle of information. A free 
translation of his manuscript is all 
that I can give; as to his absorbed 
manner in speaking, his evident in- 
terest in the past, and his self-for- 
getfulness when he got upon the 
subject of the stories he had dug out 
or pieced together from ancient pa- 
pers, and his own impressions con- 
cerning whatever was uncertain— 
these it is impossible to convey to 
others. Heasked me first whether 
I had examined the organ in the 
chapel. I had done so, and found 
its case a very beautiful piece of 
carving; the keys were kept speck- 
less, and the front contained a 
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remarkable group of figures, carved 
in wood and painted, representing 
our Lord and the twelve apostles. 
The instrument stood in a high 
tribune looking into the choir, and 
reached by a separate staircase, 
narrow and winding. A carved 


railing gave this tribune something 


of the look of a balcony, but it 
scarcely projected forward into the 
chapel; the carved front of the 
organ and the gilt pipes were visi- 
ble from below, and a tapestry cur- 
tain hung from an iron rod on each 
side of the instrument, concealing 
the back entrance into the tribune. 
The peculiarity about this organ 
was that it was all but dumb, and 
had never given a satisfactory sound 
since its maker had bid it be silent. 
It emitted some doleful sounds, if 
struck, but for all musical purposes 
it was useless. The situation it was 
in, and the defects in its interior, 
besides a third reason still unfor- 
gotten by the popular mind, ac- 
counted for its having been left 
when the rest of the church trea- 
sures were carried off. As a relic 
of antiquity it was valuable, exhi- 
biting as it does the state of mecha- 
nical art at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century ; but it was still 
more interesting as the tangible 
proof of a story connected with its 
maker, the organist of the church 
in 1505. This my old friend of 
the attic had written out in the 
queer-looking manuscript I have 
mentioned. 


Nicholas Verkloep was born a 
servant of the Stromwaels, and 
brought up in their household in 
the very house where I read the 
story. His parents kept the outer 
gate, and the boy passed through 
the usual stages of service common 
to lads of his position, now a favor- 
ite, now a butt, according to the 
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humor of his master and each 
member of the family, but all the 
spare time at his command was de- 
voted to music. He haunted the 
churches, and begged his way into 
choirs and libraries, learnt all the 
church music he could pick up by 
his ear, the hints of choristers, and 
the few explanations in the manu- 
script chant-books of the time, and 
at last begged to be allowed to 
blow the organ-bellows at the fam- 
ily chapel. Meanwhile, he joined 
in the services, and drew on him- 
self the notice of the old organist, 
who grew so fond and proud of 
him that he taught him all he knew, 
taught him to play the organ, and 
asked the Count Stromwael to allow 
him to bring the boy up as his suc- 
cessor. Nicholas was fifteen when 
this request was granted, and hence- 
forth he nearly lived in the chapel. 
Not only the music of the organ 
fascinated him; he grew absorbed 
in studying its mechanism, and 
would crouch for hours within the 
instrument, getting his eyes used to 
the darkness, and learning by heart 
the “feel” of each piece. This 
developed all sorts of oddities in 
him: he grew absent-minded, and 
often unconsciously moved his 
fingers as if at work. Soon after 
he began to make models of various 
parts of an organ, indifferently the 
inside and the outside; for carving 
seemed as natural to him as me- 
chanical dissection. He had not 
the same conservative feeling about 
things as is common among our 
present musicians, and the fact 
that the Stromwael instrument was 
a hundred and fifty years old, and 
had gone through many repairs as 
time went on and new improve- 
ments succeeded each other, did 
not prevent him from feeling cer- 
tain that he could make a much 
better organ in a very short time. 
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His plans were manifold; the sub- 
ject grew and grew in his mind; 
the additional stops which he add- 
ed in imagination disgusted him 
with the music he could draw from 
the instrument at present; and 
while every one in the town was 
excited about the wonderful young 
player who bade fair to be a prodi- 
gy: he himself was impatiently be- 
wailing his drawbacks. 

He told no one but his old mas- 
ter of his hopes and his expecta- 
tions, and this confidant was cer- 
tainly the safest he could have; for 
the old musician was a contented 
and patient man, used to his old 
ways, firm in his old traditions, not 
caring to travel out of his old 
grooves, and rather resentful of the 
idea that what had been good mu- 
sic and perfect mechanism in his 
time should not be good enough 
to satisfy the fastidious taste of a 
young beginner. Yet he was fond 
of his pupil, who used to soothe 
him by the saying that each gene- 
ration had a new door to open and 
a new room to explore in the house 
of knowledge, and that he ought 
not to grudge him his appointed ad- 
vance, any more than Moses grudg- 
ed Josue his succession to the 
leadership. In truth, the old man 
was secretly proud of his clever 
scholar, and, perhaps unconscious- 
ly to himself, expected even more 
of him than the youth did of him- 
self. The two lived together in 
the house of their patron, but had 
little intercourse with the rest of 
the mixed household, more gay 
and more ignorant than themselves, 
and my snuffy old friend nursed 
the belief that he had discovered 
the room which was home to these 
two. It was a small attic chamber 


looking towards the church, and in 
a chest in it had been found rem- 
nants of wood, wire, and leather, as 
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well as some strange-looking mod- 
els and bits of carving, with rough 
sketches on strips of parchment, 
all of which I had seen in their 
case in the museum at the Town- 
hall. On the walls were some 
doggerel Latin verses and some 
rather indistinct marks, which, 
nevertheless, the most learned mu- 
sician in the town had pronounced 
to be, most likely, a sort of musi- 
cal short-hand, understood only 
by its author. All this I also saw, 
and, having no opposite theory to 
uphold, was glad to believe remains 
of Nicholas. 

Now, says the manuscript, there 
were found notes and jottings be- 
sides plans and sketches, and it 
seems plain from these that the 
young organist wished eagerly to 
make a new organ, on which no 
one but himself should work; in- 
deed, this idea grew to be a mono- 
mania, and he devoted to it all the 
energy and interest which a man 
generally spends on wife, children, 
friends, home, profession, and ad- 
vancement. But the count was an 
obstinate conservative, and scout- 
ed the idea of replacing his time- 
honored family organ by a new 
one, the work of a crazy youth, 
even though he were the best play- 
er and composer that ever breath- 
ed. The old organist and his pu- 
pil had many anxious talks on the 
subject. In those days it was not 
easy to transfer your domicile and 
allegiance to a patron better suited 
to you; family bondage still held 
good in practical matters; the 
Stromwaels had given him all the 
home and education he had, and, 
in fact, he belonged to them. Be- 
sides, the count was as proud of 
his human possession as he was of 
his ancient organ, and set as much 
store by the reputation of the mar- 
vellous young musician whom he 
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best-bred falcon, dog, or horse. 
He would not have given up any 
of these; they were all ornaments 
to his name, and it was fitting that 
he should not be beneath or be- 
hind any of his townsmen. He 
was not old enough to give room to 
hope for a change of circumstan- 
ces through his death, and Nicho- 
las became every day more discon- 
tented at his prospects. He was 
more reserved, morose, and morbid 
than ever, and as he grew odder 
the more was his music admired. 
Strangers from neighboring towns 
came to hear him play; the towns- 
people begged him to teach their 
sons; women looked up at the 
gallery where he sat with his back 
to them, with eyes that told of as 
ready an inclination to love the 
player as to admire the music; 
wealthy foreigners sent him pre- 
sents of money or jewels, after 
the fashion of the times; but no- 
thing seemed to elate, or even inter- 
est, him. 

One day, while he was sitting at 
the old organ, poring over his plans 
for a new one, and contrasting the 
existing instrument with the possi- 
ble one, a man lifted the curtain 
which then, as now, covered the en- 
trance to the tribune. He was a 
stranger to Nicholas, and seemed 
elderly ; he was very quietly dress- 
ed in black, and wore a sword. 
The young man looked up in be- 
wilderment, but rose and welcomed 
the unknown, who sat down with 
great composure by his side on the 
wide carved bench in front of the 
organ. He spoke Flemish, but 
Nicholas thought with a foreign 
accent, which, however, he could 
not localize. 

“You will forgive my curiosity,” 
he said, “in coming here. I have 
often heard you play from below, 
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and to-day, passing by the open 
door, I came into the chapel in 
hopes of hearing something, but 
met your little blower lying asleep 
on the altar steps, woke him up, 
made inquiries, and decided to 
come up.” 

“You are very welcome,” said 
Nicholas in a low voice, politely 
but not cordially, and speaking 
with that resignation which well- 
bred but much-tried misanthropes 
have but too much occasion to 
practise in all times and companies. 

“T want to speak of something 
else than mere conventionalities,” 
said the stranger abruptly, “and 
I will begin by telling you that I 
quite understand and appreciate 
your distaste to general fellowship 
with your kind; I see no reason 
why I should be an exception, so 
you need not resort to courteous 
commonplaces. I have heard what 
is your aim, and only seek you be- 
cause I think I may be of some use 
to you.” 

Nicholas looked up, at first ea- 
gerly, then a shadow came over his 
face. Any allusion to future suc- 
cess fired him even against his will, 
but experience had always hither- 
to gone the opposite way. ‘Taking 
the stranger’s permission literally, 
he said nothing, but looked at him 
inquiringly. ‘The other went on 
after a pause : 

“I think I can promise you the 
certainty, within ten years, of ac- 
complishing your wish and seeing 
your organ, if not in this ‘place, at 
least in some other quite as advan- 
tageous. I have oddities and fixed 
ideas myself, and understand them 
in others. In short, it rests mainly 
with you whether you like to accept 
my proposal or not.” 

“There are conditions, then?” 
asked Nicholas, whom the belief of 
his time with regard to compacts 


with the devil imbued quite as 
strongly as if he had not been a 
genius, and who, in consequence, 
immediately jumped to the conclu- 
sion that this visit was not wholly 
natural. 

“Yes,” said the stranger in his 
metallic voice, unimpassioned but 
compelling attention by some qua- 
lity indefinable to Nicholas’ mind, 
yet surely present to his perception, 
“T always hedge in business with 
conditions; otherwise I should be 
a mere Haroun-al-Raschid, an ex- 
perimenter in benevolence, which, 
though an amiable character, is a 
weak one. I hate weakness and I 
hate foolishness. I judged you to 
be neither fool nor weakling, and 
so sought youout. The conditions 
are very simple: I want you to 
bind yourself to my secret service 
for ten years, and in return I pro- 
mise you the fulfilment of your 
wish at the end of that time. In 
the meanwhile your fame will in- 
crease, your powers as a musician 
will be unrivalled; you will play 
and compose so as to rouse the jeal- 
ousy of all your profession; you 
will be in danger, but will never be 
struck down; you will have full 
time for work and study, yet you 
must always be ready to leave 
everything instantly when I call 
upon you; you will be my right 
hand, but no one will suspect it; 
but if you once fail in your alle- 
giance to me during these ten 
years, your object will be frustrat- 
ed at the end of that time.” 

“ But,” said Nicholas, who had 
listened, growing more fascinated 
as the stranger spoke, and by his 
eagerness and .play of features 
guiding unconsciously the latter’s 
fast-increasing promises — “ but 
what power have you to bring such 
things about? Count Stromwael 
is a great man, besides being ob- 
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stinate and perverse; how can you 
dispose of his property, and even 
his will ?” 

“ And how,” quickly retorted the 
stranger with acold smile, “ can you 
be so imprudent as to speak thus 
unguardedly of your master’s de- 
fects to one whom you saw to-day 
for the first time, and whose name, 
position, and motives are unknown 
to you? Do you know that you 
put yourself in my power by these 
words? But I will partly answer 
your question. I know something 
of Count Stromwael, and what I 
know gives me the right to offer 
you what I do; and as [ happen to 
want your services—they will never 
conflict with your outward alle- 
giance to your patron—I make you 
the only proposal, as an equivalent, 
for which you care. If you cared 
for the common things—women, 
money, position—you would not be 
the person I want; such vassals 
can be bought by the cart-load, in 
every station in life, from the Coun- 
tess of Flanders or the first lord of 
her household down to the ragged 
beggars or the sleek hypocrites who 
crowd the city. I want you, my 
fancy has chosen you, and I ask 
you will you buy success at the 
price of ten years of your life?” 

“But why,” persisted the eager 
but uneasy ‘Nicholas, “only ten 
years? Why not ask for my whole 
life ?” 

The stranger laughed oddly. 
“And your future life too?” he 
said. “Yes, I see what you are 
thinking of: that I want your soul. 
I will not deny your imputation; 
you flatter me by identifying me 
with one whose power is as dread 
as you have been taught to believe 
the devil's tg be, but I am quite 
truthful in saying that I do not 
crave more than a promise of ten 
years’ faithful and blind service. 
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You may, if you can, redeem the 
sacrifice by a long after-life—I only 
ask ten years; at your age it is not 
much to give.” 

“ And if I should die before the 
ten years are over ?” 

The stranger raised his eyebrows, 
but without opening his eyes per- 
ceptibly wider. 

“You insist on continuing the 
parallel?” he asked. “I only said 
ten years of life; if you die you 
escape me, but you lose your 
own chance. What should I want 
with adead man? The loss would 
be as much mine as yours.” 

“Tf you can guarantee, as you 
said, that I should be in danger 
but should not be struck down, 
perhaps you can promise me that I 
shall not die till our contract is 
fulfilled on both sides?” 

“ My dear friend, one would need 
to be deathless one’s self to make 
such a promise. Even a doctor 
could only promise life provided 
such and such circumstances were 
certain.” 

“If you can dispose of Count 
Stromwael’s will and property,” 
said Nicholas doggedly, “ you can 
ensure me ten years’ life.” 

“Ts your life dearer to you than 
your success, then ?” 

“No; but the latter depends on 
the former, and if you must hedge 
in business by conditions, 7 must 
be sure that I do not give you in 
advance all you want without being 
sure of my reward at the end.” 

“T should not have expected so 
much foresight in you; I respect 
you for it. I willsee that you have 
this assurance, but how do I know 
whether you will believe in_ it? 
You see you are so much shrewder 
than ordinary enthusiasts that I 
may be taking a spy or a critic 
into my service.” 

“T have never thought about 
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business or guarantees before, be- 
cause I care for nothing but the suc- 
cess of my organ, and only that would 
have made me eager to bind you 
to your promise,” said Nicholas, 
still uneasily ; “ but since you only 
ask ten years’ service, I think I 
may safely say yes.” 

The stranger smiled again, as 
oddly as before, and drew out a 
roll of parchment from a little bag. 
“ According to tradition, you should 
sign this with your blood,” he said, 
“but I shall be quite content if 
you sign it with common ink. 
Here is a horn and a pen; only 
write yourname. But first read the 
bond.” 

Nicholas looked suspiciously at 
the stranger, who calmly handed 
him the paper; the latter’s face 
showed neither interest nor tri- 
umph. The deed was very simply 
worded: “I, Nicholas Verkloep, 
promise to owe unfailing and un- 
questioning obedience in all things 
to Marcus Lemoinne for the space 
of ten years from this day and 
hour, in return for the success of 
my organ at the end of that time, 
and for all the help he may give 
me in the interval.” The date was 
already filled in, being the day on 
which the above conversation took 
place, and the hour was marked 
two hours after noon. Nicholas 
glanced at the clock behind him in 
the chapel; the hands pointed to 
ten minutes to that hour. The 
stranger followed his glance, qui- 
etly rose from the bench, and turn- 
ing his back upon him, knelt down 
on the narrow board fixed for this 
purpose to the front of the tribune. 

Nicholas quickly turned things 
over in his mind: as to his silence 
about it when the promise was 
signed he had decided; as to his 
fulfilment of his obligations to the 
letter he was as loyally certain; 
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as to the individual whom this man 
either was or represented he had 
very little doubt. Very few in his 
time would have thought otherwise ; 
perhaps few would have hesitated 
so much after having made up 
their minds not to ask the advice 
of any one either before or after 
the contract was made. Nicholas 
was only an average Christian, and 
had no strong feelings except on 
the subject of his art; everything 
was in favor of his giving ten years’ 
life for the success of his scheme. 
As the clock struck the hour the 
stranger rose, touched his shoulder, 
and said, “ Well?” 

Nicholas, with something like a 
start, took the pen and signed his 
name as quickly as he could, where- 
upon the other also wrote in a fair 
and scholarly hand these words: 
“T, Marcus Lemoinne, promise to 
ensure the success of Nicholas 
Verkloep’s organ at the end of ten 
years, in return for his obedience 
to me during that time.” 

No commonplaces passed at 
parting, and Nicholas went home 
soon after. His old master noticed 
that he was a little more excited 
than usual, and began to make 
plans and preparations with more 
energy, but he was used to these 
phases of mind. The young man 
(he was now twenty-three) procur- 
ed beautiful and costly wood for 
carving, besides ivory, paints, and 
other materials, and set to work on 
a complete model. Now began the 
oddest experiences of his life: his 
mind seemed doubled, for he was 
conscious of a never-ceasing expec- 
tation, an alertness, and a watch- 
fulness hitherto unknown to him. 
In the streets, in church, in bed at 
night, he was always looking for 
Lemoinne or ready to obey his 
summons, yet his attention, when 
he bestowed it on his work, was not 
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disturbed or lessened by this par- 
allelcurrent of thought. His mind 
grew stronger, brighter, quicker, 
more ingenious; his fanatical devo- 
tion to his art increased daily, and 
with it his powers, until his fame 
grew to be just such as the stran- 
ger had foretold. This stimulated 
him further, and he made unheard- 
of progress, so that his old friend 
and teacher was half-crazy with 
joy and pride. The count sent for 
him to play in the hall before his 
guests on a small organ of no great 
power or value, and Nicholas drew 
from it such sounds as the great 
men of the profession could not 
draw from the most magnificent 
church instruments. That they 
were jealous of him he knew, but 
he feared no jealousy, as he court- 
ed no admiration. He refused re- 
peatedly to take advantage of his 
reputation and increase his for- 
tune by travelling to the various 
art-loving cities of the Netherlands 
and of Italy, or even by perform- 
ing in public on great occasions, so 
that the crowds of his persistent 
admirers had to content themselves 
with hearing him at his own old 
organ in the Stromwael chapel. 
Even the popular preachers of the 
day were envious of him. Mean- 
while, he worked first at the model, 
then at the separate pieces of his 
future organ. ‘The count had given 
no permission, nor hinted at any, 
and Lemoinne had made no call 
on his time, but his belief in the 
efficacy of the bond never flagged 
fora moment. It did not occur to 
him to wonder why he never heard 
the man’s name mentioned as 
among those who, whether mer- 
chants, artists, or statesmen, had 
public or secret power; his un- 
spoken suspicion of his identity 
prevented all such ideas, but it did 
strike him as odd that for ten 
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months after the signing of the 
contract nothing was required of 
him. He felt morbidly that he did 
not belong to himself, and knew 
that, do what he would, a secret 
influence sat within, master of his 
heart and will, master even of his 
dreams, and, he feared, of his art 
also. Was it himself that he put 
forth in his compositions? When 
the ten years were ended he would 
be able to tell, but it was a long 
time to look forward to. Yet dur- 
ing that time his fame would have 
been made, and if his power then 
suddenly deserted him and his sus- 
picions came to be confirmed, he 
could easily retire on his former 
laurels and compose no more. 
Retire at thirty-three? Well, there 
was the monastery ; many men had 
made a second career, more credi- 
table even than the first, by devot- 
ing their worldly gifts, their wealth, 
and their fame to religious pur- 
poses when circumstances made 
the world distasteful to them at an 
earlier period than usual. If his 
suspicions should be true, an after- 
life of atonement would be fitting, 
and it would give him time for 
studies which he longed to under- 
take, but had no leisure or oppor- 
tunity for at present. The spiritual 
element counted for nothing in his 
calculations; there were many 
doors still closed in his nature. 
As he wandered in fancy, his fingers 
worked and produced beautiful or 
weird things. The face of Le- 
moinne, so constantly present to 
his mind, often came out in wood 
under his touch, and always, when 
finished, gave: him a start of sur- 
prise; for, surely, that was not the 
expression he remembered? And 
yet, in carving the likeness, he 
must have had the recollection be- 
fore him? A year after the inter- 
view in the chapel his old teacher 
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the organist died, and the first 
strange thing that he had ever said 
to his pupil he said on his death- 
bed. 

“My son,” he began, as he lay 
with his hand in that of Nicholas, 
“there is one thing I feel I must 
say to you before I go; it is my 
duty, and young men sometimes 
forget it. With you it is more 
dangerous than with most. Be your 
own master; do not lose the owner- 
ship of yourself. Men who do 
generally commit crime, and, if the 
slavery be to a woman, they often 
do base, mean things. I have 
sometimes feared that you were 
losing the mastery of yourself, and 
yet at other times I saw you ab- 
sorbed in what has been your only 
idol for twelve years or more.” 

“ There is no woman that shares 
that idolatry,” answered Nicholas 
evasively, starting at the old man’s 
anxious looks and awakened in- 
sight. 

“Well,” said the dying man, “I 
do not grudge you a wife, but I 
fear any one, man or woman, whose 
influence over you is not entirely 
supported and controlled by rea- 
son. In God’s name, Nicholas, 
and asa dying man, I beseech you, 
if you are in any toils, break through 
them as qnickly as you can.” 

“My dear master,” said his pu- 
pil, “ when you are in heaven pray 
that I may be guided aright, for I 
shall have lost the only guide on 
earth whose help or advice was of 
use to me.” 

“That is no answer, Nicholas,” 
said the old man reproachfully and 
wearily; “but remember what I 
said.” 

“Yes, I will remember it,” said 
the other in an altered tone, “ and, 
if I can, I will heed it.” 

After the old man’s death Nicho- 
las led a very lonely life, but his 
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increasing labors at his organ cheer- 
ed him and occupied his time. 
His fame kept at its high pitch, 
and the jealousy of his brother ar- 
tists was well known. 

Fourteen months after his first 
interview with Lemoinne the latter 
came again, this time to his home 
(possibly the attic before describ- 
ed). Nicholas told him how sur- 
prised he had been at hearing no- 
thing from him for so long. 

“One does not use one's best 
and rarest tools often,” said the 
other with his indescribable smile, 
“though the highest price paid for 
them is none the more begrudged 
on that account; and, again, the 
finest instruments are used to do 
what seems the least important 
work. You know how a glass- 
cutter uses a diamond? Now, ali 
I want you to do is to ride to a 
certain place and deliver this let- 
ter; you will find the horse ready 
saddled at St. Martin’s Gate; you 
have twelve hours to do it in, and 
by daybreak you will find the same 
man ready to take the horse at the 
same place from which you start. 
The fleetest government messenger 
would take sixteen hours; but I 
know the horse and his powers; of 
his rider I know enough to make 
me trust him equally.” 

The implied trust flattered Ni- 
cholas, who took the letter, and, 
seeing the direction, started a lit- 
tle, but said: “ If you say it can be 
done, it can, but the distance would 
take a common rider nearer twenty 
hours than sixteen. Shall I go at 
once ?” 

“Yes, and remember your trust 
goes no further than the delivery 
of this package to whoever opens 
the door of that house to you.” 

It would take too long to de- 
scribe the night ride, or even the 
state of mind in which Nicholas 
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found himself while careering along 
at a headlong speed towards his 
goal. This was the first service he 
had performed for his strange mas- 
ter— an easy and safe one appa- 
rently, though secret; the man’s 
fascination of manner or voice— 
which was it?—had evidently not 
lessened since his last appearance. 
Nothing special occurred; he gave 
the letter to a commonplace look- 
ing person at the door of an ordi- 
nary, rather shabby house, and re- 
turned by dawn. As to curiosity 
concerning his errand, it struck 
him as odd that he should feel 
none; yet he had never been of a 
gossipy turn of mind, and these 
things were, after all, only details 
in the scheme. This business of 
Lemoinne’s was probably connect- 
ed with politics, about which he 
cared nothing. He did not see his 
patron again for months, and his 
work progressed wonderfully. 

The next figure which bore the 
man’s likeness was that of a physi- 
cian, pouring a liquid from one 
vial into another, and the expres- 
sion was that of absorbed attention. 
The organ-case was to be. orna- 
mented with figures representing 
various saints, the patrons of mu- 
sic, of the Stromwaels, of the cha- 
pel, and of the city; then figures 
typifying the various city guilds; 
then nine figures emblematic of the 
traditional nine choirs of angels; 
but a space was left in the centre, 
just over the key-board, for the 
crowning masterpiece. A rose-tree 
hedge was to run round the instru- 
mgent, and the pedals were each to 
be carved so as to represent the 
seven deadly sins, which, by being 
trodden under foot, contribute to 
make the music of the soul before 
God. Fantastic ideas and odd de- 
vices were constantly springing up 
in his brain and being realized be- 
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neath his touch, and in these he 
encouraged himself to indulge. In 
one corner of the case, however, 
was to stand a beautiful, dignified, 
venerable figure, the glorified like- 
ness of his old master, with no 
corresponding figure opposite, and 
robed like a prophet, holding a 
tablet on which in letters of gold 
were to be carved in Latin these 
words : “ Be master of thyself.” 
His life as a solitary artist and 
mechanic was a monotonous one 
to record; even his few tests of 
obedience to Lemoinne were neith- 
er romantic nor terrible. Once he 
was sent in the disguise of a page 
to a court entertainment, with or- 
ders to follow and observe a high 
official of the state (who afterwards 
was proved a traitor and put to 
death accordingly); another time 
he was instructed to detain for half 
an hour a professor of one of the 


great universities, by which delay 
the man lost an appointment he 
much coveted; and another time 
he was sent to a young man of 
great position and wealth, but an 
orphan, to recommend a servant to 


him. From this, however, sprang 


some other circumstances worth 
recording. The young man, Count 
Brederode, took a violent fancy to 
him, visited him at his home, en- 
tered into his hopes and plans, and 
begged him to be a friend and 
brothertohim. Nicholas felt drawn 
to the count, but reminded him of 
the difference between their stations, 
and only agreed so far as circum- 
stances would allow. This young 
man was his very opposite—bright, 
garrulous, sociable. He always had 
a love affair on hand, and always 
confided it to Nicholas, whose 
words on the subject were never, 
however, very encouraging. He 
wasted his money in a way that 
distressed his prudent friend, and 
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his time in a thousand pursuits for 
which he had no better excuse than 
that “gentlemen generally did so 
and so.” The best-employed part 
of his day was that which he some- 
times spent watching Nicholas at 
work. At last one day he said 
suddenly : 

“Do you know I am to marry 
Count Stromwael’s favorite niece, 
whom he brought up as a sister 
with his own only daughter? And 
upon this occasion I am going 
to ask him a favor, which I am 
sure he cannot refuse: to let you 
put up your organ in place of his, 
which I will take for my chapel in 
the country.” 

Nicholas stared at him in silence, 
Was this a roundabout fulfilment 
of Lemoinne’s promise, or a wild, 
boyish freak, likely to result in no- 
thing ? 

“Your organ is sufficiently far 
advanced to put up and play on, 
is it not?” 

“Tt will be in six months.” 

“Then six months hence you 
shall transfer your workshop to the 
chapel tribune,” said Brederode 
confidently. 

Nicholas said nothing, but the 
other was used to that. The fa- 
mous musician grew more silent 
every day; things got complicated 
in his mind, and he was always 
puzzling himself. His brain was 
clear only for his work ; at all other 
times he walked in a dream of ex- 
pectation, conjecture, and dread. 
Each day the seemingly light bur- 
den weighed more upon him; the 
horror of being entangled in con- 
spiracies of which he was ignorant, 
and concerned in wrongs which he 
could neither prevent nor recon- 
cile to himself, haunted him; and 
yet in actual facts there was no- 
thing to complain of, nothing even 
to describe. It seemed incompre- 


hensible to him that Lemoinne 
should have made so solemn an 
appeal and promise for so little re- 
ward, and should have used his 
power so sparingly. The very 
blandness of the passing years made 
him fear some awful test towards 
the last. Meanwhile, Brederode’s 
generous, boyish friendship cheer- 
ed and soothed him. But a year 
after he first knew him, and two 


‘months after Count Stromwael had 


yielded to his nephew-in-law’s ve- 
hement pleading for the Verkloep 
organ, Nicholas, at work in the 
chapel, saw him enter with an un- 
usually serious face. The young 
man began to make dark confiden- 
ces on political subjects, which Ni- 
cholas instinctively repelled, and, 
without knowing why, he said : 

“TI entreat you, Count Brede- 
rode, do not make me the reposi- 
tory of plans and intentions that 
may end dangerously for you. I 
wish to know nothing of anything 
which is likely to make the state 
rake up all your habits and intima- 
cies, and use them as the Philis- 
tines did Delilah.” 

“IT would sooner trust you than 
my own wife,” laughed the young 
man, “and no one will suspect such 
a maniac as you are, you know!” 

“If you insist upon it,” said Ni- 
cholas sadly, “let mie at least so- 
lemnly swear to you, by my hope 
of salvation, that nothing shall 
make me betray you in the slightest 
thing.” 

“TI would trust you without an 
oath,” cried Brederode. 

“Then you are not of the stuff 
of which conspirators are made,” 
said Nicholas, “and I wish you 
would retire from a position un- 
suited to you. You have no in- 
terest even in it.” 

“None but the fun of secrecy 
and excitement—except this,” he 
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added more seriously : “ that having 
once promised to give others the 
shield of my name and the support 
of my money, I am bound in honor 
not to run away.” 

“True, but break with them hon- 
orably and frankly.” 

“T cannot.” 

“You wall not?” 

“No, it is not that; there are 
other games almost as exciting, but 
my wife’s brother is involved, and I 
must stand by him. Let us treat 
it only as an escapade; I want to 
tell you about it.” 

“T repeat my oath, then, and 
pray Heaven to strike me deaf, 
dumb, and palsied before I have 
anything to do in this to your dis- 
advantage.” 

“You make it so serious that it 
loses its fun. But...” And 
Brederode went on to explain a 
scheme which the spirit of the 
times and its prejudices alone made 
dangerous, but which, if frustrated 
and discovered, surely entailed 
capital punishment. Nicholas lis- 
tened moodily, striving to abstract 
his mind, endeavoring not to take 
in his friend’s talk, and all the 
while feeling a miserable conscious- 
ness that, however it might come 
about, he was nearing one of the 
tests of his hateful bondage. The 
day passed, and he still felt uneasy ; 
each step on the stairs frightened 
him; he could hardly work. At 
night Lemoinne came to see him. 
Few words passed; Lemoinne bade 
him in the same cool, metallic voice, 
indifferent yet compelling attention, 
denounce Brederode and his fel- 
low conspirators. He pleaded his 
oath. 

“No oath that conflicts with 
your promise is worth anything.” 

“But he is my friend, and his 
wife the niece of my patron.” 

“No harm shall come to you 
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through denouncing him ; your name 
will be unknown. You shall ap- 
pear only as an agent—my agent— 
and not even Brederode himself 
shall have the chance of upbraiding 
you.” 

“ But, since you know the whole 
affair, why not act yourself?” 

“T do not know the whole, but 
you do, and I mean you to tell me 
and write it down; I will sign it 
alone. I am known and have pow- 
er in many places, but it is useful 
to have instruments; I have bought 
mine, and only wish to use what I 
purchased. Sit down and write.” 
Nicholas stood sullen and silent. 
“Do you fancy, because your organ 
is partly built and placed, that no 
accident may happen to it? I can 
do more than you think ; you weigh 
an act with which no one but I 
shall be acquainted against the 
possible destruction of your favor- 
ite, the fall of your ambition, the 
collapse of your whole life.” 

“No one can put it tome more 
forcibly than Ihave done to myself,” 
said Nicholas moodily ; “ but, un- 
luckily for me, I have a conscience 
left.” 

“ Forget it for twenty-four hours.” 

“You do not ask me to forget it, 
but to disregard it, to gag it. I 
know what I lose in breaking my 
bond, and I believe in your power 
sufficiently to be sure that even my 
friend would not have opportunity 
to rebuke me in life.” 

“Why do you talk about it ?” in- 
terrupted Lemoinne with the cold 
smile peculiartohim. “To discuss 
a thing, and weigh fos and cons, is to 
yield; you do not reason against 
what you have made up your mind 
to refuse.” 

Nicholas gazed at the man in 
horror. Who was he to go thus 
mercilessly to the heart of the 
question, to see his hidden thoughts, 
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to interpret the secret of all the 
uneasiness he had felt ever since 
his friend had spoken those light 
but fatalwords? Who? A master 
stronger than himself; one whom 
it was little use to resist now, no 
doubt, since he had not had the 
fortitude to resist him at first. It 
ended in his yielding, but not with- 
out the most terrible self-contempt ; 
self-reproach was nothing to it. 
He wrote what he knew; as he 
wrote it all came back to him, 
much as he had honestly tried not 
to hear or understand the details. 
Lemoinne alone signed the paper, 
and bade him take it to a certain 
address before morning. 

“If you change your mind or try 
to deceive me, I shall know it,” he 
said coldly as he left, “and all the 
difference will be that you will lose 
your hopes, as well as Brederode his 
life.” 

Nicholas did as he was bidden, 
and from that day the little peace 
he had had before fled. ‘The day of 
the execution came, and he could 
not resist going to see his friend 
pay the penalty of Ads treachery. 
His tongue was parched and his 
eyes bloodshot; he skulked be- 
hind people in the crowd, and wore 
his.cap as low as he could over his 
forehead ; but nothing availed him, 
and when the axe fell he felt as if 
his own soul had been under it in- 
stead of the head of his friend. Fe- 
verishly and recklessly, all but de- 
spairingly, he returned to his work, 
but though his brain and hands had 
not lost their cunning, the impres- 
sions of that day clouded every- 
thing else in his mind, and he had 
no heart for anything. ‘Two years 
sped on, and Nicholas Verkloep, 
with his glowing reputation, was 
more of an enigma than ever ; but it 
would be impossible to describe 
the many phases of his mental de- 
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lirtum tremens during that time. 
The organ was near completion, 
and Count Stromwael was now as 
proudofitas the maker. Lemoinne 
visited Nicholas once more before 
the end, and this time at the place 
where the contract was first made. 
It was the same hour, too. He be- 
gan by congratulating him on his 
success so far, then examined the 
carvings, and smiled as he noticed 
his own face repeated many times. 

“And here is Brederode’s,” he 
said, as he pointed to the figure per- 
sonifying the Choir of Thrones. 
“What made you put him in?” 

“ Because, as you well know, his 
face is always with me,” said 
Nicholas, emboldened by his very 
complicity with his terrible master. 
“Tt was a relief to me to make the 
image a sort of reality, to give tan- 
gible expression to my remorse.” 

“Yes; I see you have made the 
carvings a sort of history of your 
mind: I see the venerable prophet 
and the device he bears; the rose- 
hedge with the prominent and 
unnaturally-multiplied thorns; the 
haunting imps of dreams, your own 
face and mine, and so on. It is 
only a year and a few months now 
to the time when our contract ends, 
and hitherto we have kept it well. 
I think it likely we shall not meet 
again till the day is over. Nothing 
but silence now will be your bur- 
den. If you speak ofor hint at any- 
thing of our transactions, remember 
the bond iscancelled ; but, of course, 
after the expiration of the ten 
years you are free to publish the 
whole.” 

He smiled scornfully, and, with 
another expression of admiration 
as to the work, left the tribune. 
It was now that Nicholas put in 
just over the key-board the groups of 
our Saviour and the twelve apos- 
tles (Judas, with the bag of money, 
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bore Lemoinne’s likeness), but, in- 
stead of being, as they are at pre- 
sent, immovable, the figures went in 
and out by a spring hidden aniong 
the stops, so that at the Consecra- 
tion they could be brought forward, 
and after the Communion return to 
the’ interior of the organ, in the 
same way as some of the famous 
figures of the clock in Strassburg 
Cathedral. The day of the public 
opening of the completed organ 
came, the tenth anniversary of the 
day of the contract, and the reader 
may imagine all the paraphernalia 
of a great medieval /é¢e, half-reli- 
gious and half-secular. 

Lemoinne sat among the guests 
at Count Stromwael’s banquet; it 
was the first time Nicholas had 
met him in public. The strange 
man seemed utterly unconscious 
that they-had ever met before, and 
his eyes met the organist’s fully as 
he complimented him in set phrases 
and handed him a golden gift with 
a small roll of parchment attached. 
Stromwael laughed as he remarked : 

“Is that the title-deed to a mort- 
gaged estate, or a share in one of 
your ships?” Nicholas clutched it 
in silence and tried to smile; the 
talk around him seemed to point 
to his strange master being a bank- 
er, but he held to his first suspi- 
cions. As soon as he was alone 
he looked hastily at the hateful 
bond and thrust it into the fire. 
It seemed odd to him that he did 
not yet feel free; he had expected 
the release to be instantaneous. 
Weeks passed, and still the same 
old watchfulness and uneasiness 
went on. Brederode’s face came 


to him more constantly; all his 
faculties were centred in horrible 
recollections and vague and still 


more horrible expectations. All 


Flanders raved about the wonder- 
ful organ, and requests for similar 
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ones made under his directions and 
supervision poured in from distant 
parts. He vowed to himself never 
to touch such athing again, or even 
give directions for it; it was to his 
fancy an accursed thing, associ- 
ated with all the horror and de- 
spair of his life. He refused all 
offers; and this grew to be even 
more of a mania with him than the 
making of the instrument had been 
before. Now that his dream had 
been fulfilled, he only longed to 
die; his servitude was still unbro- 
ken, though the letter of the bond 
was now a dead letter; he felt him- 
self miserably fettered, haunted, 
paralyzed. To the rather impe- 
rious demand of Count Strom- 
wael’s cousin, himself a powerful 
personage, for an organ with the 
same group of the twelve apostles, 
he returned a flat denial, and nei- 
ther threats nor promises could 
shake him. At last the power of 
the two nobles combined threw 
him into prison; they made sure of 
reducing him to obedience by vio- 
lence and temporary ill-treatment. 
The prison was what all mediz- 
val dungeons were—damp, filthy, 
unhealthy, dark. His food was 
bread and water, and a very scanty 
measure of both. For a month 
he was treated as a criminal, but 
nothing made any impression on 
the moody, prematurely-aged man. 
He had made up his mind that 
only death would make him free, 
only death would make him able to 
explain and excuse himself to his 
dead friend. Hecared for no bod- 
ily tortures; for ten years he had 
suffered amental hell. His friends 
and his patrons came alternately 
to coax and tempt or to threaten 
and abuse him; he would not yield. 

Neither wealth, marriage, nor a 
patent of nobility tempted him; 
neither the wheel, the rack, nor the 
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block frightened him. He grew 
weaker and weaker. His eyes saw 
Lemoinne and Brederode all over 
the narrow cell; the one seemed 
like a fiend, and the other always 
like a corpse, with the head half- 
severed, yet still conscious with a 
kind of ghastly life. Physicians 
examined him and confidently pro- 
nounced him sane, and priests vis- 
ited him and pronounced him cer- 
tainly not possessed, but both 
agreed that something unusually 
terrible must be preying on his 
mind. He never told what he saw 
or felt, and answered all questions 
evasively. At last Stromwael, fu- 
rious at his vassal’s obstinacy, 
threatened to put his eyes out and 
prevent him from ever taking plea- 
sure in work again. He only 
said : 

“You cannot take away my sight, 
even if you put out my eyes; would 
to God you could !” 

Before this last measure was re- 
sorted to he received a visit from 
Lemoinne, who, in the calm tone of 
a cynic and a man of the world, 
begged him te reconsider his deci- 
sion. 

“Nothing could tempt me!” 
said Nicholas. “Not even you 
could compel me; it is not in the 
bond, and I am free.” 

“ Of course,” said the other, smil- 
ing. “I only ask you to yield for 
your own good. Why should you 
object ?” 

“ Because the thing is accursed ; 
it has wrecked ny life, and I will 
have no more to do with it,” said 
Nicholas violently. 

“ But you are free now ?” 

“Am 1?” said Nicholas, with 
savage meaning. 

“You do nie too much honor,” 
said Lemoinne sarcastically, “in 
believing my power to be supernat- 
ural. Shall I tell you who I am, 
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and what was both my object and 
the secret of my influence ?” 

“You can tell what lies 
like.” 

“T dare say your superstition is 
greater than my falsehood,” said 
the man with a smile; “and if I 
told you, you would be convinced 
against your will and still remain 
of the same opinion. Well, you are 
free now, and show your freedom 
by throwing away the very gift you 
sold yourself to obtain.” 

“If I could undo the past ten 
years,” said Nicholas, “I would 
give up not my organ only, but my 
art. But as it is, I shall never be 
free while I live, and I will do no- 
thing that may sa¥e or lengthen 
my horrible life—a mockery, in- 
deed, of freedom!” 

“If that is your last decision, | 
will say no more,” said Lemoinne ; 
“but remember, though our pact is 
over, I am still your friend, and, 
should you wish anything between 
this and death which your jailers 
would deny you, send me word.” 

Nicholas looked at him in sur- 
prise and suspicion. 

“Yes, they know me here by the 
same name as you do, and I can 
generally find means to do what I 
wish, It is not the first time I have 
been here or made a like offer to 
a condemned man.” 

“I believe you,” said Nicholas 
shortly, and his visitor left him. 
Two days elapsed before the threat 
was carried into execution, but the 
prisoner, full of h:s own trouble, 
hardly dwelt upon the coming trial. 
He prayed wildly that the red-hot 
iron which was to take away his 
bodily sight would blot out his 
phantom companions from his men- 
tal vision; the horrors of his dis- 
turbed brain appalled him more 
than any earthly punishment, and 
his half-description or hints of it to 
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one person who visited him con- 
stantly was such that the latter com- 
passionately got leave for one of his 
jailers to sleep with him in his 
dungeon. ‘The day of the horribly 
unskilful torture came, and with 
common iron rods, heated red-hot, 
the famous artist’s eyes were put 
out. He writhed and moaned, but 
the bodily pain was only a faint 
image of the agony of his mind. 
Was it madness? Was it possession ? 
Were all the learned men wrong, 
and he alone right, in thinking that 
he carried hell within his brain? 
‘There was no peace from the gnaw- 
ing remorse of his betrayal of friend- 
ship; no assurance that his repen- 
tance was of avail comforted him; 
no obstinate affirmations could 
make him feel that the unholy fet- 
ters of his bond were in truth bro- 
ken. It was not his blindness that 
was killing him; it was his mania. 
He felt life ebbing, and was fierce- 
ly glad, yet at times furious that, 
with such gifts as his, he should go 
prematurely to the grave. A chaos 
of schemes floated through his 
brain and maddened him yet more : 
he saw a long array of the works 
he might have accomplished before 
he died—Masses, antiphons, fugues; 
the improvements in the organ- 
stops and the internal machinery 
of the instrument; a school he 
might have founded—if he had 
been content to rely upon his own 
industry and the slow path of trust 
in Providence. He had sold his 
birthright, and what was the farce 
of a ten years’ contract, when he 
knew that at this present moment 
even the wreck that was left of him 
was not his own? “If I am still 
his, at least he shall help me once 
more,” he thought suddenly, as 
Lemoinne’s offer occurred to his 
mind. “I will end this suspense at 
once.” He asked the man who 
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brought him his meals to tell Le- 
moinne that he wanted him; and as 
he began the message he watched 
with fear and curiosity to see how 
it would affect the bearer of it. 
Strange! nothing but a common as- 
sent; evidently the request was not 
a novel one. Lemoinne came that 
very evening, and Nicholas asked 
him for a sharp knife. He produc- 
ed his own, which Nicholas felt all 
over and took, saying: 

“When you hear of my playing 
on my organ for the last time, come 
to the tribune and claim your knife. 
I shall make the request, and feel 
sure they will grant it.” 

“What do you mean to do with 
the knife ?” 

“Nothing which you would dis- 
approve; but since you say I am 
free, let me prove it by not answer- 
ing this question.” 

“T do not press you,” said Le- 
moinne with his usual icy smile. 
Nicholas felt the look he could not 
see, and his very heart seemed te 
tighten and writhe within him. 
He had guessed truly; when he 
asked Count Stromwael to allow 
him to play once more on the or- 
gan before he died—for he felt that 
he should not live long, he said— 
the request was quickly granted. 
His persecutors fancied that he 
would be less on his guard now, 
and that somehow, while he play- 
ed, they could surprise the secret 
which they wanted to discover. He 
was taken to the chapel and seat- 
ed before his instrament. Strom- 
wael, his cousin, and Lemoinne 
were there, besides other less im- 
portant persons. All watched ea- 
gerly. After half an hour’s play- 
ing, as divine as the player’s mind 
was storm-driven and despairing, 
Nicholas asked : 

“ Are the apostles out or in?” 

“Tn,” was the answer. 
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He pressed a spring and the 
group came slowly out—our 
Lord’s figure from the centre, and 
those of six apostles from each 
side. Then, with a quick and deft 
touch, he cut something, and a 
snapping sound was heard within; 
his fingers moved again, the knife 
gleamed, and a wailing sound came 
from the notes on which his left 
arm now leaned; then, turning 
round with a smile of triumph that 
looked ghastly on the blank face 
and mutilated eye-sockets, he said : 

“Tam free now. Iam ready to 
die.” 

Lemoinne quickly took up the 
knife that Nicholas dropped, and 
smiled as if another character- 
play had come to an end and 
he had solved another riddle; 
Stromwael burst out into wild and 
furious threats of purposeless re- 
venge. Nicholas sat unmoved and 
said : 

“This organ will be my only 
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monument, and, if a man’s curse 
can follow another, may mine fol- 
low whvever shall attempt to re- 
move or to repair my organ.” 

To this day the instrument 
stands a witness to the tradition of 
its maker’s fate; the group is im- 
movable, and the few sounds the 
notes produce are worse than 
dumbness. Nicholas died two 
months after, in prison, his mind 
more and more delirious each day. 
It is said that, when Lemoinne 
heard of his death, he remarked to 
one of his associates: 

“That man was the most perfect 
tool I ever knew. If I had sworn 
to him that I was a banker, a mer- 
chant, a usurer, a spy—an un- 
scrupulous eccentric, whose one 
mania was the possession of secret 
power, and whose conscience was 
dead to any obstacle—he would 
still have believed in his own theory. 
But [ own I overshot the mark 
and drove him too far.” 





THE GERMAN ELEMENT 


THe social, moral, and political 
influence of the German-born and 


German-descended population of 
the United States upon their fel- 
low-citizens has already been per- 
ceptible; that this influence will 
vastly increase in the future is 
highly probable. We, may state 
here one of the many reasons for 
this belief. The intellectual and 
political leaders of the Germans in 
America have hitherto mainly con- 
fined their public utterances, in the 
press or on the platform, to the 
German language. ‘The German 
newspapers are very numerous; 
their circulation is large; they are 
written for the most part with mucl 
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ability ; their treatment of social 
and political questions is often 
marked by a breadth of view and 
a soundness of logic too frequently 
wanting in many of their English 
contemporaries. Their influence 
upon the minds of their readers is 
also greater than that wielded by 
the majority of our newspapers 
printed in the English language. 
We have heard this fact attributed 
to the superior honesty with which 
the German press is conducted ; 
but upon this delicate ground we 
shall not enter. Our point at pre- 
sent is that German thought and 
opinion, as expressed through the 
German periodical press, influence 
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for the most part only the German 
population. Few of us who are 
not Germans read a German jour- 
nal; what the German leaders in 
politics, morality, and literature are 
saying, day after day, is for the 
most part wholly unknown to the 
rest of us. Occasionally an Ame- 
rican editor translates a leading 
article from a German journal and 
gives it to his readers; still more 
frequently he avails himself of the 
ideas and the arguments of his 
German contemporaries and repro- 
duces them as his own. 

In the next generation: this state 
of things will be modified; more 
Americans will read German litera- 
ture, and more Germans, or Ger- 
man-Americans, will write in Eng- 
lish journals, speak in English at 
public conventions, and sit in our 
legislative assemblies. The barrier 


of language, which has _ hitherto 


tended to separate Germans from 
the rest of us to so great an extent, 
will gradually yield and disappear. 
The German language will be 
learned by increasing numbers of 
our non-German citizens; the com- 
mon use of the German language 
by the German-Americans will be 
dropped, and the English tongue 
adopted in its stead, not only in 
business affairs, but in politics, lite- 
rature, religion, and social inter- 
course. The English language has 
made many conquests, but in Ame- 
rica it has only to hold its own. 
It is the language of the country, 
of the legislature, of the courts, of 
the markets and exchanges, and of 
society. Our German citizens must 
acquire it, or enter handicapped 
into all the relations of life. 

The ability with which the Ger- 
man journals here are conducted 
does not prevent nearly the whole 
of them which are not avowedly 
Catholic from being inspired by an 
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antagonism to religion. The ge- 
nius of the German mind has little 
sympathy with socialism or com- 
munism, and the theories of social- 
ism and communism find expres- 
sion among our German citizens 
only through the writings or speech- 
es of a few insignificant and unin- 
fluential men in New York and 
some of our other large cities. 
But the German who is not a Ca- 
tholic is most often an atheist ; and 
he differs from the French atheist 
in wishing his wife and children to 
be atheists also. The non-Catholic 
German press faithfully represents 
this phase of the German mind; 
and it sneers at religion with the 
same pertinacity and often with 
more skill than is shown in a like 
direction by too many of our Eng- 
lish-written newspapers. 

The total immigration into the 
United States from the close of the 
War of Independence to the end of 
1876 was 9,726,455 souls. The 
records of the government do not 
furnish an ethnological classifica- 
tion of all these; it is only since 
1847 that this classification has 
been made. But every one knows 
that the bulk of our immigrants 
have come from Ireland and Ger- 
many. At the port of New York 
alone the total number of Irish im- 
migrants from 1847 up to Septem- 
ber 1 of the present year was 
2,009,447; of German immigrants 
2,345,486; of all others 1,265,240. 
An estimated classification of those 
arriving before 1847, added to the 
above figures, gives 2,463,598 Irish, 
2,622,556 German, and 1,542,311 
of other nationalities. The present 
Secretary of the Interior is the only 
American citizen of German birth 
who has ever held a cabinet ap- 
pointment; we believe that he is 
the only citizen of German birth 
who has ever sat in the Senate. 
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But among the senators at the last 
session of the Forty-fourth Congress 
there were seven who were either 
of foreign birth or the sons of for- 
eigners ; and in the lower House of 
the same assembly there appears to 
have been but one German to twelve 
naturalized citizens of other na- 
tionalities. The Secretary of the 
Interior owes the prominent politi- 
cal position which he fills Jess to 
his statesmanlike and philosophical 
acquirements than to his command 
of the English language and to his 
grace and power as a public speak- 
er- No doubt there are among 
our German citizens many who are 
his equals in learning and political 
wisdom, but who are almost wholly 
unknown outside the German-speak- 
Ing community, for the reason that 
they confine themselves, on the 
platform or in the press, to the use 
of the German language. The 
coming generation of Americans of 
German descent will not subject 
themselves to this disadvantage ; 
and thus the influence of German 
thought will be widened and deep- 
ened. 

Upon this portion of our subject 
we may as well reproduce in sub- 
stance, although not with literal 
exactness, the observations made 
to us by a German ecclesiastic, a 
member of one of the German re- 
ligious orders which are working 
here with so much zeal and suc- 
cess. In his opinion the German 
element now in the United States 
will ere long be greatly’ increased 
by a revival of immigration. Im- 
migration from Germany may not 
again attain the vast proportions 
which it reached in 1852-53-54, 
nor during the seven memorable 
years 1866-1872, but it will still be 
very large. All other things being 
equal, the proportion of Catholics 
immigrating from Germany will be 
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greater in the future than in the 
past. In looking at the future of 
the country we should reckon that 
the German element here will for 
many years to come steadily and 
rapidly increase. But it is not 
probable that, after the passing 
away of the present generation, our 
German population will so tena- 
ciously retain its distinctive nation- 
al or ethnological features. It will 
become absorbed in, amalgamated 
with, the rest of the community, 
but through this very absorption 
and amalgamation it will leaven 
the whole mass for good or for evil ; 
and most probably the good will 
preponderate. 

In our present German popula- 
tion, especially the younger por- 
tion of it, there is a very percepti- 
ble disposition to be a little asham- 
ed of their German origin. This 
feeling, which has long existed, re- 
ceived a check during and imme- 
diately after the triumph of Ger- 
many over France in 1870 and the 
erection of the German Empire. 
But it has now revived and prevails 
with more force than before. Our 
German citizens feel that the gold- 
en apples of victory have turned to 
ashes in the grasp of the conquer- 
ors. The wmilliards wrung from 
France have sunk into the ground 
or vanished in the’air, and Ger- 
many is poorer than before the 
war—much poorer than France, 
which Prince Bismarck imagined 
had been crushed into nothingness. 
All the glory that Germany won by 
her conquest of France in the field 
has been eclipsed by the peaceful 
victory of France—a victory the 
effects of which were made mani- 
fest at our International Exhibition 
last year. More serious still than 
this, in the opinion of the learned 
and acute ecclesiastic whom we 
are quoting, is the dislike and con- 
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tempt with which the iniquitous, 
unnecessary, and tyrannical policy 
of the German government toward 
the church is regarded not only by 
Catholic Germans in America, but 
by those of their non-Catholic com- 
patriots here who are not swayed 
by sectarian hatred of the church. 
This policy is justly regarded as 
at once an evidence of weakness 
and a prolific source of future trou- 
ble, and among the non-Catholic 
German-Americans the remark is 
common that “ between the Red- 
coats and the Black-coats—the 
Communists and the Catholics—the 
empire is in great danger of de- 
struction.” For these reasons, and 
other slighter ones, our German 
fellow-citizens are becoming less 
and less disposed to boast of their 
nationality, and more and more in- 
clined to Americanize themselves 
and their children. The “ Watch 
on the Rhine” gives place to 
“Yankee Doodle ”; the suggestive 
inquiry as to the precise locality 
and boundaries of the Faderland 
is not so popular as “ Hail Colum- 
bia.” Certain considerations of a 
utilitarian nature aid powerfully in 
leading our German citizens in the 
same direction. Their common 
sense enables them to see that their 
own advancement in life, and the 
prosperity and happiness of their 
children, materially depend upon 
their thorough Americanization— 
their complete identification with 
the rest of the community in which 
they live. The first step towards 


this end is the acquirement and 
use of the English language, and in 
this the children often outstrip the 


wishes of their parents. In the 
German-American schools, secular 
as well as religious, the study of 
the English language is compulso- 
ry, and necessarily so. The chil- 
dren appear to have‘a natural affin- 
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ity for the English tongue; they 
acquire its use rapidly and soon 
begin to speak it in preference to 
their native language. It is not 
uncommon to meet with families 
where the parents address the chil- 
dren in German and the children 
reply in English. The truth is 
that the English language as now 
spoken, largély Teutonic in _ its 
composition and structure, but en- 
riched and softened by Celtic, 
Latin, and Greek accretions, more 
easily adapts itself to the expres- 
sion of the necessities, the emo- 
tions, and the ideas of the age. An 
amusing illustration of this self-as- 
serting power of the English lan- 
guage was afforded by the expe- 
rience of a village in Indiana, on 
the Ohio River, which was settled a 
few years ago by an exclusively 
German colony consisting of about 
three hundred families. Nothing 
but German was at first spoken in 
the houses, but in a very brief 
space of time the language in the 
streets was found to be English, 
and ere long that became the pre- 
vailing dialect of the place, appear- 
ing, as one of the residents said, to 
have sprung up and taken root 
there just as the weeds in the 
fields. 

We should not omit to mention, 
however, a fact which to a very 
large degree tends to show that the 
Americanization of our German 
citizens is not so rapid as it might 
be. Intermarriages between Ger- 
mans, or descendants of Germans, 
and Americans of other descent 
are not regarded with favor by the 
older Germans of the present gen- 
eration, and such marriages are of 
rare occurrence. This is to be de- 
plored, especially for the sake of 
the non-German party. In all the 
domestic virtues the Germans are 
richly endowed. The influence of 
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the mother in the family is supreme 
within certain limits, and this in- 
fluence is almost always exerted 
for good. The German husband 
does not regard his wife as a pretty 
plaything, a fragile and expensive 
doll to be dressed in gay raiment 
and paraded for the gratification of 
her own and his vanity. On the 
contrary, the German husband, if 
at fault at all in this respect, looks 
upon his wife too much in the light 
not merely of a helpmeet, but of a 
servant in whose zeal, industry, and 
faithfulness he can repose the ut- 
most confidence. Americans too 
often make useless idols of their 
wives; the German husband may 
seem to regard his spouse from too 
utilitarian a point of view. In the 
German household, here as in the 
Fatherland, there is not, as there 
is too often in American homes, 
one bread-winner and one or more 
spenders. The wife, whenever it 
is needful or expedient, not only 
manages the domestic affairs of 
the family with economy, prudence, 
and good sense, but takes a full 
share of the burden of providing 
itsincome. If one journeys through 
those portions of the West where 
the Germans are largely engaged 
in agricultural pursuits, he will see 
the wife and daughters working in 
the fields alongside of the husband 
and the brothers; in the towns, 
while the husband is pursuing his 
trade or laboring in the streets, the 
wife is keeping a shop or a beer- 
saloon, or otherwise earning her 
full share of the family income, and 
aiding her husband to lay up the 
nest-eggs of their future fortune. 
The will of the wife is most fre- 
quently supreme in all domestic af- 
fairs, and even in matters of busi- 
ness; and this, too, without the 
husband feeling himself at all “ hen- 
pecked.” His wife is his equal; 
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he shares with her his amusements 
as well as his toils. Nothing is 
more pleasant than the spectacle of 
German families, on /éfe days or 
on summer evenings, taking their 
pleasure together in the beer-gar- 
dens. The presence of the wo- 
men and children does not lessen 
the gayety of the men; but it pre- 
vents them from excess and com- 
pels propriety of conversation and 
deportment. With these habits, 
and with the gift of living well and 
wholesomely, on plain but abun- 
dant food, without wastefulness, 
the Germans prosper, and they 
acquire competences sooner and 
more generally than other classes. 
When wealth comes, their frugal 
and sensible habits of life are not 
laid aside for extravagant display, 
nor is the influence and sway of 
the mother weakened or lessened. 
The daughters, even of the wealthi- 
est and most cultured German fa- 
milies, are taught how to become 
good and useful wives to poor men, 
and are thus prepared for reverses 
of fortune. By some of our Ameri- 
can women these virtues of their 
German sisters may be regarded 
with contempt and dislike; but 
many American men, we are in- 
clined to think, would lead happier 
lives and escape much pecuniary 
trouble, if they won for themselves 
wives from among the daughters of 
their German neighbors. There 
are but few such marriages now. 
The German parents dislike them ; 
and there is, moreover, a little ig- 
norant prejudice on the American 
side. The next generation or two, 
we trust, will be wiser. 

The limits of our space and the 
scope of our article forbid us to do 
more than merely glance ata branch 
of our subject which is in itself 
worthy of a separate essay—the in- 
fluence exerted by our German 
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fellow-citizens upon the rest of us 
by their works in music and in the 
fine arts. Here the barrier of lan- 
guage does not exist; the genius 
of music and of art is universal. A 
certain degree of cultivation of the 
ear and eye is necessary, of course; 
but, this being attained, the music 
of a German composer, the paint- 
ing, the sculpture, the architecture, 
or the decoration of a German art- 
ist, is appreciated, admired, and 
imitated as well by those ignorant 
of his language as by-those of his 
own nationality. There is reason 
to believe that American taste in 
music and in art owes vastly more 
to German influence than is gener- 
ally supposed or conceded. Per- 
haps the strongest evidences of 
this would result from a critical ex- 
amination of the extent to which 
German ideas have modified, en- 
larged, beautified, and spiritualized 
our architecture, our dramatic, do- 
mestic, and ecclesiastical music, 
and all those phases of our daily 
life wherein the fine arts play a 
part. 

Among German-American archi- 
tects may be mentioned G. F. 
Himpler, a student at Berlin and 
Paris, and a thoroughly-educated 
master of his art—the builder of 
fine churches in St. Louis, Detroit, 
Sandusky, Elizabeth, Rome (New 
York), Atchison, and other places; 
among historical painters, Leutz— 
now dead, but whose works at 
Washington and elsewhere have 
given him a national fame—Lam- 
precht and Duvenech (the latter a 
native of this country), Biermann 
and Lange; among decorative 
painters, Thien, Ertle, and Muer; 
among sculptors and designers, 
Schroeder, Allard, and Kloster— 
the latter a very distinguished 
young artist; among German sing- 
ers, as well known here as in Ger- 
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many, Wachtel, Hainamns, Licht- 
may, and Tuska; among actors, See- 
bach, Janauschek, Taneruscheck, 
Lina Meyer, and Witt. 

But we can only hint at these 
things, and hasten on to remark, in 
passing, that our German citizens, 
even more generally and zealously 
here than in Germany, seek to pro- 
vide for and to secure the educa- 
tion of their children. “ The first 
thing that a colony of German emi- 
grants settling in America seeks to 
establish is the school,” said to us 
a high authority. “If they are Ca- 
tholics, or even zealous Lutherans, 
the church is built simultaneously 
with the school; but in every case 
the school must be set up, and the 
children must attend it at whatever 
cost to the parents.” 

Thus far we have written of our 
German population as a whole. 
We now turn our attention to that 
portion of it which belongs to our- 
selves—.e., the German Catholics 
of the United States. United with 
us by the bond of faith, their wel- 
fare is especially dear to us, and in 
their spiritual and material pro- 
gress, prosperity, and happiness we 
have a deep and abiding interest. 

Prior to 1845 the German emi- 
gration to the United States had 
been numerically insignificant, and 
consisted chiefly of the peasant 
class. The revolution of 1848 had 
the effect not only of greatly in- 
creasing this emigration but of ma- 
terially changing its character. An 
official report recently made by 
Dr. Engel, Director of the Bureau 
of Statistics at Berlin, states that 
the number of Germans who emi- 
grated to the United States from 
1845 to 1876, both years inclusive, 
was 2,685,430. Dr. Engel remarks 
that a very large proportion of 
these emigrants (considerably more 
than 1,000,000 of them) were 
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“strong men”; there were few old 
or infirm people among them; 
those of them who were not adult 
males in the vigor of their manhood 
were chiefly young and middle- 
aged women and children. A 
goodly proportion of these emi- 
grants must now be living among 
us; we know by the census of 1870 
that our German-born population 
even then numbered 1,690,410. 
The German race is hardy and 
prolific; its women are good mo- 
thers; their thrift, industry, and 
economical habits enable them to 
live in comfort upon modest re- 
sources; without being teetotalers, 
they are seldom intemperate. ‘lhe 
German-born and German-descend- 
ed population of the United States 
at present—including in the latter 
class only those whose parents on 
both sides or on one side or the 
other were natives of Germany, 
but who were themselves born 
here—is believed to be about 
5,500,000 souls. The great bulk of 
this population is in the Central, 
Western, and Northwestern States ; 
the six States of New York, Illinois, 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, and 
Missouri contain nearly two-thirds 
of the whole number.* 

The German Empire as at pre- 
sent constituted contained at the 
latest census (1875) 42,723,242 peo- 
ple. Of these not quite one-third 
are Catholics. Had the immigra- 
tion from the states which now 
form the German Empire borne 
this proportion, we should have in 
the United States a German Catho- 
lic population of about 1,800,000 
souls. But the immigration was 
largely from the Protestant states, 
or from those in which the Protes- 
tants were in: the majority. We 
should be satisfied, and more than 


* See Tue Catuortic Wor tp, July, 1877, “ The 
European Exodus.’ 
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satisfied, when we learn that the 
German Catholics in the United 
States, according to the latest and 
most accurate computation, num- 
bered 1,237,563 souls. It is a very 
large number—large enough to es- 
tablish the fact that the Catholic 
Germans arriving here have not 
lost their faith, but have preserved 
and guarded it for themselves and 
their children. These 1,237,563 
German Catholics in America are 
not mythical or hypothetical per- 
sons; in making up the numera- 
tion care was taken to include 
only those who were known as 
practical Catholics, frequenters of 
the sacraments, careful observers 
of their duties as Catholic parents 
or Catholic children. In this con- 
nection we may add some figures 
for which we are indebted to the 
courtesy of a German priest and 
statistician, and on the accuracy 


of which our readers may depend. 
First, however, let us state, upon 
the best authority, that the church 
in America loses very few of her 


German children. We were ex- 
tremely gratified with the unani- 
mous testimony which rewarded 
our inquiries on this matter. It 
very rarely occurs that a young 
German Catholic of either sex 
strays or is stolen from the fold. 
Neither the false philosophy of 
the infidel or Protestant German 
schools, nor the seductions and 
ridicule of their infidel or Protes- 
tant American neighbors, lure them 
from the faith. We have observed 
in our own visits to the German 
churches in New York, especially 
at the early Masses, the large pro- 
portion of male adult worshippers. 
“Our old people, of course, never 
leave us,” said a learned German 
priest, “and our young people 
rarely, very rarely, stray away. 
They are faithful in their duties, 
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and they appear to love their reli- 
gion with all their hearts. When 
they marry and have children, they 
look after them as Catholic parents 
should do. Our parochial schools 
are well attended; our higher 
schools and academies are prosper- 
ous. Our teaching orders, of men 
and women, have their hands full 
of work, and they are almost with- 
out exception well supported. One 
of the bishops in a Western diocese, 
the greater part of whose flock are 
Germans, has the ‘happiness of 
knowing that all the children of his 
p-ople are in attendance either in 
his parochial schools or in other 
schools of which the teachers are 
Catholics.” 

Our 1,237,563 German Catho- 
lics in America are ministered to 
in spiritual things by 1,373 Ger- 
man priests. They have 930 
church edifices, while there are 173 


other congregations of them regu- 
larly visited by priests, but as yet 


without church buildings. The 
whole number of Catholic priests 
in the United States, according to 
the Catholic Directory for this year, 
is 5,297, of churches 5,292, and of 
chapels and stations 2,768. Thus 
it will be seen that the German 
priests number a little more than 
one-fourth of our American eccle- 
siastical army. There is a German 
priest for every goo German Catho- 
lics. How faithfully they dis- 
charge their duties, and how zeal- 
ously the people, on their part, as- 
sist their pastors, may be estimated 
by the fact that the baptisms by 
these German priests last year 
numbered 71,077—an average of 
more than one each week for each 
priest; and that the number of 
children in the German parochial 
schools was 137,322—an average of 
almost exactly 1oo children for 
each priest. The following table 
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will show with approximate exact- 
ness the number of German Catho- 
lic priests and German Catholic 
laymen in the various States or 


dioceses : 
Lay- 
men, 
134,100 
92,700 
67,500 
180,000 
118,800 
29,700 
38,700 
146,700 
11,700 
121,500 
72,000 
69,600 
34,200 
120,363 


Priests. 


Indiana 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

Wisconsia, ........ 0000 


Minnesota 
Louisiana. .... 


Other localities... ws é zs ; ne sidenote 135 


1,373 15237563 


The education of the juvenile 
portion of this large army of Ger- 
man-American Catholics is partly 
in the hands of the teaching orders 
of the church, male and female; 
partly in the hands of the parish 
priests; and partly confided to 
private instructors. The “ Ger- 
man Sisters of Notre Dame,” for 
example, 923 in number, in 79 con- 
gregations, have charge of the pa- 
rochial schools and instruct 25,557 
children. ‘They have also 15 aca- 
demies, in which 1,375 pupils are 
receiving higher education ; and 11 
orphan asylums with 1,400 children. 
Another branch of the same sisters 
have their houses in 17 congrega- 
tions, and in these 63 teaching sis- 
ters are instructing 9,000 children ; 
they have also 3 academies with 
700 pupils. The German Fran- 
ciscan Sisters, in 19 congregations, 
have 53 teaching sisters educating 
5,700 children; and one academy. 
The Sisters of the Precious Blood, 
in 11 congregations, employ 17 of 
their number in teaching goo chil- 
dren. The German Dominican Sis- 
ters, whose houses are in New 
York, Williamsburg, and Racine, 
Wisconsin; and the Sisters of 
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Christian Charity, at Melrose and 
elsewhere, are among the many re- 
ligious orders chiefly engaged in 
educational work among the Ger- 
man Catholics. Prince Bismarck 
has done us a very good turn with- 
out wishing it. The expulsion of 
the religious orders of men and 
women caused by the persecution 
of the church in Germany com- 
pelled these servants of God to 
seek new homes. Many of these 
orders already had houses in this 
country; driven from Germany, they 
found not merely a refuge but a 
warm welcome and abundant work 
with their brothers and sisters here. 
Others of them, not previously es- 
tablished in this country, and being 
robbed by the paternal government 
of Prussia of all their property, ar- 
rived here in poverty; but they 
were joyfully received and speed- 
ily supplied with means for com- 
mencing their work in these new 
and inviting fields. The German 
branch of the Christian Brothers 
—Christliche Schulbriider ”’—has 
experienced a marvellous growth, 
and is accomplishing splendid re- 
sults in the primary and higher 
education of the German Catholic 
youth.* 

* Among the Catholic colleges whose teaching 
staff is wholly or mainly German, and whose stu- 
dents are largely of German birth, we may mention 
the Redemptorist Convent and House of Studies at 
Ilchester, Maryland, which has a staff of 11 learned 
professors ; St. Charles Borromeo’s Seminary of the 
Congregation of the Precious Blood, Carthagena, 
Ohio; St. Joseph’s College, Cincinnati, conducted 
by the Brothers of the Holy Cross ; Seminary of St. 
Francis of Sales, Milwaukee ; College of St. Lau- 
rence of Brundusium, Calvary, Ohio, conducted by 
the Capuchin Fathers ; St. Vincent’s Abbey of the 
Order of St. Benedict, Beatty’s Station, Pennsyl- 
vania, with a staff of 25 professors; St. Francis’ 
Monastery, Loretto, Pennsylvania; St. Francis 
Solanus’ Convent of the Franciscan Fathers, Quin- 
cy, Illinois ; St. Joseph’s College, conducted by the 
Franciscan Fathers, at Teutopolis, Illinois; Fran- 
ciscan College, Allegany, New York ; St. Ignatius’ 
College, Buffalo; Franciscan Collegiate Institute, 
Cleveland ; Gymnasium of the Franciscan Fathers 
at Cincinnati; St. Joseph’s College, Rohnerville, 
California, under the direction of the Priests of the 


Precious Blood ; and St. John’s College, conducted 
by the Benedictines, at St. Joseph, Minnesota. We 
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A visit to a German Catholic 
church can scarcely fail to be in- 
teresting and profitable to an 
American Catholic. He will see 
much that is edifying and highly 
pleasing. The congregations at the 
early Masses on week-days—we 
speak now only of what we have 
ourselves observed in New York— 
are generally large and are com- 
posed of a fair share of men; at all 
the Masses on Sundays the atten- 
dance is still more numerous. On 
days of obligation, other than Sun- 
days, these churches are thronged 
to their utmost capacity; at the 
nine o’clock Mass on last Corpus 
Christi we saw the great Church of 
the Redemptorists, on Third Street, 
packed from the altar rails to the 
doors, and even the spacious ves- 
tibule filled with kneeling worship- 
pers. On this occasion, as on 
many others, nearly or quite one- 
half of the congregation were men 
—a fact which we emphasize, as it 
contradicts the mistaken idea that 
the faith is losing its hold upon our 
men and is mainly cherished only 
by women. There are thirteen 
German Catholic churches in this 
city. The good sense, thrift, and 
wise management of the Germans 
have borne their natural fruit in their 
churches and religious houses as 
well as elsewhere. For example, 
attached to each of the two Ca- 
puchin churches is a large, hand- 
some, and substantial convent for 
the use of the fathers and for their 
schools. We were astonished at 
the extent, the good arrangement, 
and the solidity of these edifices, 
and our astonishment was not less- 
ened when we learned that they had 
both been erected within the last 
ten years. 


may add in this place that thirteen of our sixty- 
eight American prelates are of German birth or de- 
scent. 
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It would be well, we think, if 
the relations between our German 
Catholics and the rest of us were 
made more close and intimate. 
The bond of faith, we know, unites 
us in all essential things; but it 
would be well for us to come near- 
er together in every way. Our 
German co-religionists are worthy 
of all esteem. ‘They are already 
strong in numbers. They will con- 
stantly became stronger. The Pa// 
Mall Gazette recently contained a 
most interesting summary of a re- 
port made by Vice-Consul Kruge 
upon the subject-of German emi- 
gration. We quote the following 
portion of this summary: 


“Emigration from Germany, particular- 
ly tothe United States, increased steadily 
after the memorable year 1848, and as- 
sumed vety large proportions immedi- 
ately after the chances of a war between 
Austria and Prussia in 1852 and 1853. 
The largest number of emigrants of any 
year left in summer, 1854, or after the de- 
claration of the Crimean war—the Unit- 
ed States alone receiving 215,009 German 
immigrants in that year. There appears 
a considerable falling off from 1858 to 
1864, but already in 1865, when a proba- 
bility of a war between Austria and 
Prussia became more and more visible, 
the number of emigrants began to in- 
crease verymuch. The yearsfrom 1866 
to 1870, most likely in consequence of 
the suspicious relations between France 
and the North German Confederation, 
which ultimately brought on the war in 
1870, give very large figures. Even the 
year 1870 has the large number of 91,779 
emigrants. ‘Strange to witness,’ says 
Consul Kruge, ‘after the close of the 
Franco-German war, when the German 
Empire had been created, and a prosper- 
ity seemed to have come over Germany 
beyond any expectation, when wages 
had been almost doubled, and when, in 
fact, everything looked in the brightest 
colors, a complete emigration fever was 
raging in all paris of Germany’; and the 
years 1571, 1872, 1873 show an almost 
alarming tendency to quit the Father- 
land. This movement would no doubt 
have continued but for the natural check 
it received through the financial and 
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commercial crisis in the United States. 
There are. however, at present again un- 
questionable signs that a very large emi- 
grating element is smoldering in Ger- 
many, stimulated by political and econor:- 
ical enbroilments which will break forth 
as soon as sufficient hope and induce- 
ments offer themselves in transatlantic 
countries in the eyes of the discontented 
and desponding Germans. The general 
political aspect and the decline of German 
commerce and industry at the present 
period are, observes Consul Kruge, such 
that an emigration on a large scale must 
be the natural consequence of the ruling 
state of affairs. Among other illustra- 
tions of the causes of a desire on the part 
of the Germans to leave their native land, 
Consul Kruge mentions the religious 
‘Kulturkampf,’ which, he says, in its 
practical results may, at least up till now, 
be rightly termed an unsuccessful move 
on the political chessboard, and has 
been brought home by degrees to the 
Roman Catholic population in an irritat- 
ing, harassingform. Between the priests 
on the one hand and the Government on 
the other the lives of the Roman Catholic 
peasantry are made one of ‘ perfect tor- 
ment’; and these people naturally desire 
to leave that country where, rightly or 
wrongly, they believe their religion at- 
tacked or endangered. The relations 
between France and Germany also act 
powerfully to promote emigration, and 
the huge expenses of maintaining the 
army, besides a navy of considerable 
size, contribute to swell the emigration 
tendency of the country. Consul Kruge 
thinks that if the Australian colonies 
care to have the largest portion of the 
coming German emigration, at no time 
have they had a better chance of creating 
an extensive movement to their shores 
than at present.” 


These remarks strongly confirm 
the opinions expressed by ourselves 
when writing on the same subject 


four months ago.* But when the 


wave of German emigration again 
rises to its former height, it will 
turn toward this country, as before, 


and not to Australia. Here the 
German population is already so 
large and so well-to-do that the 


*See Tue Catuoric Wortp, August, 1877, 
“* Colonization and Future Emigration.” 
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new-comers will find themselves at 
home upon their arrival. Espe- 
cially will the United States be at- 
tractive to the German Catholics; 
for here they will find their exiled 
priests and nuns, already settled in 
their new homes, with churches and 
schools prepared for them. The 
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return of moderate prosperity to 
the United States will probably 
give the signal for the commence- 
ment of the new German exodus; 
and we are scarcely too sanguine in 
believing that this return to pros- 
perity will not be delayed much 
longer. 
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THE city lights still glimmered in the square, 
Shivered with morning’s chill the winter air, 
Scarce yet the eastern line of light broke through 
The starlit darkness of the deep skies’ blue. 


Upon the sparkling snow clear shadows lay 
The moon flung eastward,—as if so the day, 
Whose unseen coming seemed to fill the air, 
They yearning sought with outstretched arms of prayer. 


A sound of bells from far-off towers broke, 

The frosty silence with their pealing woke, 

And answering bells flung back across the sky 
The Christmas morning’s glad, earth-echoed cry. 


Dark, muffled figures with quick, constant tread 
O’er glittering ice and snowy pathway sped— 

A gathering train, crowding from lane and street, 
To lay love’s homage at the Child-Christ’s feet. 


A soft gleam from the church’s windows fell 
Across the square, as if in peace to tell 

Of light less clouded shining pure within, 

Of peace more eloquent cleansed souls should win. 


As, with the thronging crowd, my feet drew near 
The open doorway whence the light streamed clear, 
The accents of a language not my own 

Broke through the hurrying footsteps’ monotone— 
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Quick-spoken words of soft Italian speech: 

So far the simple utterance seemed to reach, 
To Roman skies my dreaming thoughts it bore, 
While home’s familiar walls new aspect wore. 


Seemed it almost, beneath that dark of dawn, 
As if my feet fell Roman pavement on, 

The lights that twinkled through the open door 
Burning some altar, centuries old, before, 


Whose glow, in truth, fell soft on northern fir 
O’er whose dark shadow shone the face of her, 
The lowly Mother-Maid, Lady of Grace, 
Foligno’s Queen watching the holy place. 


And shrined within lay martyr-saint of Rome— 
Vial and bones from ancient catacomb 

Of that far city that seemed far no more, 

Whose faith and speech met at the low church-door. 


Seeming that speech true witness of the peace 
Won years ago, when weary earth’s release 
The angels chanted in the midnight sky, 

And earth’s Redeemer waked with infant cry: 


He who had come the narrow bonds to break 

Of race and nation, who frail flesh did take 

That Jew and Gentile might one Father claim, 
And win all sweetness through one Brother’s name. 


Scarce foreign seemed the stranger’s vivid word ; 
Nay, rather was it as if so I heard 

The Christian speech of some old saintly age 
Claiming in faith an earlier heritage. 


Before one altar soon our knees should bend, 
In one heart’s-worship soon our prayers ascend, 
Within those sacred walls—our common home— 
As children kneel of one true mother—Rome. 


One faith was ours, one country all our own, 
Wherein all petty landmarks are o’erthrown : 
Not worshipping as Latin, Saxon, Gaul— 
The children of one God who made us all. 
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Ours an inheritance so full and great, 

Each lowliest handmaid clothed in royal state ; 
No heart so poor but that it throne may be 

For Heaven’s King in his infinity. 


From Rome this guerdon of our faith we hold: 
What though its light o’er broken seas is rolled? 
Unfaltering it shines through storm-clouds’ shade, 
Unfailing beacon! by God’s Spirit fed. 


A foreign faith! 


Ay, so, of that strange land 


Whereof as citizens our free souls stand, 
Whose earthly pasture is the church’s shrine— 
Earth’s limits lost within her realm divine. 
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CONCLUSION, 


IV. 


AT this moment the door-handle 
was touched on the outside, and 
M. Rouviére sprang hastily from 
his chair and stationed himself 
with his back te the fire, look- 
ing very straight and stiff and ag- 
gressive. The door slowly opened 
and Mme. Dupuis entered, push- 
ing out, at the same time, the un- 
fortunate cat which was trying to 
slip in with her. 

“No, no, pussy,” said the lady, 
“you got yourself turned out, and 
you must stay out. O the naughty 
men!” she exclaimed, laughingly, 
as she closed the door, “they have 
been smoking.” 

“Have we been smoking?” said 
Rouviére, sniffing. “ Bless me! I 
really believe we have; it shows 
how absent-minded one can be. 
I hadn't perceived it, so absorbed 
were George and I in our great 
project.” 


“What project ?” asked madame 
as she took off her hood and cloak. 
“Are you going to stay with us, M. 
Rouviére ?” 

“ Not exactly,” replied the guest, 
““but for George and me the result 
is the same. Are you good at 
guessing riddles, madame ?” 

“You are not going to take 
George away with you, are you?” 
asked the wife, her brown eyes 
resting firmly on his. 

“With your permission, dear 
lady,” answered Rouviére, bowing 
with ironical politeness. 

“No, no, it cannot be!’ exclaim- 
ed Mine. Dupuis, with a forced, 
flickering smile, looking at him ip- 
quiringly and speaking low and 
hurriedly. “You will think me 
very silly to take a joke so serious- 
ly, but I cannot help it. You are 
playing with my life-spring. ‘Tell 
me—lI pray you tell me, dear M. 
Rouviére, that you are not going 
to take my husband away.” 
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“T shall certainly leave his heart 
with you, my dear lady,” answered 
the triumphant friend, “ but it is a 
fact that I am going to carry off 
his body for a while. The long 
and the short of it is this: for some 
time past George has been meditat- 
ing a return to the land of the 
living, and he is glad to seize this 
opportunity to start at once, thus 
obviating all minor hindrances.” 

Mme. Dupuis listened silently, 
her eyes cast down; she had not 
taken a seat since her entrance into 
the room, and she continued stand- 
ing, leaning against an arm-chair 
in front of her guest. 

“Tt is true, then,” she murmured 
when Rouviére ceased speaking. 

“Do you hear him?” cried her 
tormentor, laughing, as a heavy 
thump was heard on the floor of 
the room above them. “ The mad- 
cap! what a row he is making up 
there with his trunk. He’s drag- 
ging it about as if it were a trium- 
phal car. Come, now, madame, you 
really ought not to feel surprised 
that, after living thirty consecutive 
years in Saint-Sauveur-le-Vicomte, 
aman like George .. .” 

“Do not trouble yourself to 
enter into any explanations—I un- 
derstand,” interrupted Mme. Du- 
puis dryly. “ Where are you taking 
him ?” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, my dear 
lady, everywhere; first...” 

“For how long a time?” again 
interrupted the victim. 

“How long? Well, a year, per- 
haps, or two years ... at most. 
Ah! my dear Mme. Dupuis, what 
pleasant hours he is preparing 
for you,” continued M. Rouviére, 
who waxed each minute more 
and more vainglorious and jubi- 
lant. “How vastly will your re- 
markable collection of curiosities 
be enriched by his few months of 
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travel! He will bring you back a 
dozen authentic reliquaries, and as 
many rosaries, blessed by the Holy 
Father himself . . . propria manu! 
What say you to that?” 

But Mme. Dupuis had ceased 
to listen; she had thrown herself 
into the arm-chair before her and 
was weeping bitterly. “O my 
God! my God!” were the only 
words she spoke between her sobs. 

“Good!” growled Rouviére, 
scowling at the unhappy woman— 
“ the elegiac style. Come, now,” he 
continued, making a step towards 
her and forcing himself to speak 
gently—“ come, now, my dear lady, 
you are not reasonable. What is 
all this crying about? A journey. 
A journey don’t kill a man; am not 
I a proof of that? And, good God! 
sailors’ wives—what do they do? 
Really, this is too bad; you are 
placing me in a most annoying 
position, madame,” suddenly chang- 
ing his gentle tone to one of vexa- 
tion. “ You are rendering my mis- 
sion excessively painful.” 

“Excuse me, sir,’ sobbed the 
stricken wife, raising her wet face 
foramoment. “YouseeI... I 
can’t...” She could not go on. 

M. Rouviére began to pace the 
room angrily; his tactics were 
at a loss, and he found his task 
more difficult than he had an- 
ticipated; the little “provinciale”’ 
did not resemble the old Indian 
vixen as much as he had imagined. 
Presently he stopped in front of the 
weeping lady. “You are doing, 
madame,” said he sternly, “ precise- 
ly what I was instructed to tell you 
George wishes to avoid.” 

“Shall I not see him _ before 
he goes?” asked Madame Dupuis 
with a frightened look, half-rising 
from her seat as she spoke. 

“You shall see him, if you can 
recover your equanimity,” replied 
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Rouviére; “if you cannot, it will 
be better for you and for him not 
to meet. His resolution is not to 
be changed.” 

“Oh! I will be calm, I promise 
you,” exclaimed the wife, great 
drops flowing fast down her pale 
cheeks ; “in afew minutes... give 
me a few minutes more...I can- 
not... all at once...O God! 
merciful God!” Again she wept 
despairingly. 

“T am compelled to make the 
remark, madame,” observed Rou- 
viere harshly, “that all this de- 
spair is quite out of proportion 
with the cause. ‘The deuce take it! 
I’m not carrying your husband off 
to the war.” 

“No, no; I believe that he will 
come back again,” sobbed Mme. 
Dupuis, trying to wipe away her 
tears. 

“You are a pious woman, ma- 
dame, and now’s the hour to show 
your piety. Religion does not 
consist in only going to church. 
You are not to think of yourself 
solely in this world.” 

“But you see, M. Rouviére,” 
replied the good little woman, 
making a great effort to control 
her emotion, “he’s not accustom- 
ed, like you, to a life of con- 
tinual fatigue; his health is more 
delicate than you suspect. You 
will take care of him,” she added, 
suddenly seizing her enemy’s right 
hand with both of hers—“ you will 
take care of him, will you not ?” 

“Why, certainly, madame, cer- 
tainly,” answered Rouviére a 
trifle more gently ; “ you may rely 
on me for that. I promise to bring 
him back to you as fresh and rosy 
as any lad in Cotentin. I give you 
my word of honor. You under- 
stand me, do you not? But now,I 
beg you, let us have no more tears, 
especially no scene at parting.” 
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“T will do all you wish me to 
do.” And Mme. Drpuis forthwith 
smiled tearfully on the hard, cold 
man who had so wantonly upset 
her happiness. 

“Look,” she cried presently, as 
she wiped away the last hot drops, 
“it can’t be perceived that I have 
been crying.” 

“ That’s right, madame; that’s the 
way! I've great esteem for strong, 
single-hearted women; for wives 
who are truly Christian and self- 
sacrificing. And now that you’ve 
recovered your calmness, allow me 
to repeat to you that there really 
never was any reason for such 
great grief. What is a year? Gra- 
cious heavens! it is nothing. You 
will probably spend six months of 
it with your daughter, and the re- 
maining six months you will pass 
here in the midst of your remem- 
brances. George will not be more 
than half absent, for everything 
around you will bring him constant- 
ly before you; you will meet him 
at every step!” 

“ Take care, sir, take care!” said 
Mme. Dupuis, shaking her head at 
him with a faint smile, “lest, while 
you seek to comfort me, you in- 
crease the pain, which you 
cannot understand 

“TI beg your pardon, madame; I 
understand it perfectly,” replied 
Rouviére, an angry gleam lighting 
up his eyes for an instant, “and I 
thought that I was proving to you 
that I do.” 

“QO sir! believe me, I wish to 
cast no reflection either on your 
intelligence or your kindness; be 
quite sure of that !” 

“Madame!” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman. 

“But there are things,” continued 
Mme. Dupuis, giving at last free 
utterance to her feelings—“ there 
are things which are mot to be 
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guessed, Have yowthought how dif- 
ferent your life has been to ours? 
You have been very wise; you 
have never allowed your heart to 
be bound by any of those ties 
whose number and strength are 
only recognized when they come to 
be broken. Yes, you may well say 
that everything here, the very 
hearthstone itself, forms a part of 
our united lives, of our remem- 
brances, making our very thoughts 
the same. Everything around us 
loves us, everything‘is dear to us. 
. . + So, at least, I believed until 
now! <A few minutes ago how 
dearly I prized the simple objects 
this room contains—all so familiar 
to us both during so many years, 
all bearing traces of our habits; 
each one reminding us of the pro- 
jects, the pleasures, the sorrows we 
have shared together! And now 
they are nothing to me—they can 
be nothing to me but the ruins of 
a false happiness, the wrecks of a 
dream !” 

“Really, madame, you exagge- 
rate strangely,” replied Rouviére 
coldly ; “ admitting that this jour- 
ney throws a shade over the pre- 
sent, the past, at least, remains in- 
tact.” 

“You are mistaken, sir,” return- 
ed Mme. Dupuis. ‘This journey 
is doubtless‘ not much in itself, but 
it answers cruelly a question which 
I have been accustomed to ask my- 
self in secret nearly all my life: 
Is George happy? No, he was 
not happy; I alone was happy. I 
know the truth at last! He was 
resigned ”—she struggled a moment 
to contain her emotion—‘ but he 
was not happy. And yet my heart 
—I feel it, I am sure of it—was 
worthy of his; in every other re- 
spect I was inferior to him, and I 
felt it bitterly. What companion- 
ship could a mind like his find in 
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the conversation of a poor, provin- 
cial girl, ignorant of everything, 
knowing nothing but how to love 
him ?” 

“You undervalue yourself,” re- 
marked her attentive listener; “ as 
for me, I declare that the more I 
know you, the better I appreciate 
George’s choice of a wife.” 

“You flatter me, M. Rouviére,” 
replied Mme. Dupuis, smiling; 
“you see me unhappy, and you are 
generous. I will be so too, and 
forgive you all the pain you have 
occasioned me. . . . I have hated 
you for years.” 

“Me? Impossible! What had I 
done to deserve it? But first tell 
me ”—and his voice was quite kind 
and gentle—“ you feel better now, 
do you not? I don’t know how it 
is, but really you look ten years 
younger !” 

“ Possibly,” said Mme. Dupuis, 
with a quiet smile; “I think that I 
am a little feverish—so much the 
better!” 

“Come, come, cheer up! And 
tell me, now, what painful part 
have I played in your existence ?” 

“ Well, M. Rouviére,” she began 
calmly, but became more and more 
excited as she went on, “I need 
scarcely tell you that every woman, 
from the very morrow of her wed- 
ding-day, finds herself in presence 
of a formidable rival—her hus- 
band’s unmarried life. Nor need 
I explain how difficult is the task 
to make him forget all that he has 
given up for his wife; how almost 
impossible it is to allay his regret 
for the golden age that is gone— 
regret which grows stronger as 
those past days recede farther and 
farther into the distance and youth 
fades away. I, sir, soon perceived 
that your name, incessantly on his 
lips, was George's favorite symbol 
of lost pleasures—the incarnation 
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of all the illusions of by-gone years. 
In his dear thoughts you represent- 
ed liberty, adventure, and the days 
of fleeting sorrows and of infinite 
hopes; while /—I was positive life, 
paltry domestic economy, and daily 
anxiety. J was prose and you were 
poetry. It was with you then that 
I had to struggle, and I did so 
with all my strength and with all 
my soul. Alas! it was in vain; 
you were stronger than I. Each 
day George grew more thoughtful, 
and it seemed to me as if every 
one of those moments of sadness 
was a triumph for you. How of- 
ten have I wept secret tears over 
my defects, here, seated by this 
hearthstone, or under the willow- 
trees in our little garden! But I 
was young then, and God took pity 
on me and gave me my daughter, 
and you were overcome. Now ’’— 
her voice fell and she paused a 
moment—“now the angel of our 
home is gone, and victory is once 
more yours.” 

“Who knows?” replied Rou- 
viére, his voice strangely hoarse 
and trembling. “ ‘The last word is 
not yet spoken. You are going to 
see George. Speak to him. You 
can still prevent his journey.” 

“] have promised you that I will 
not try to do so,” she answered 
gently. 

“But I give you back your pro- 
mise !”’ cried her guest vehemently. 
“TI will not be your evil genius. 
I am abrupt, madame, selfish too, 
sometimes—that’s a bachelor’s pro- 
fession, you know; but I am not 
bad—pray, believe it.” 

“I. do believe it,” she replied, 
looking him frankly and smilingly 
in the eyes, “but I know George. 
All my efforts would be useless; 
they would irritate him, and noth- 
ing more. Besides, even if, by dint 
of tears, I could keep him at home, 
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I would not do it now. I should 
only be adding another new and 
bitter regret to those which have 
already poisoned his life. And my 
heart would seem to reproach me 
with my victory every time that I 
saw him silent or sad. No; he 
must go!” 

“ All you say is true—too true,” 
said Rouviére after a short pause. 
“There is nothing to reply; you 
are right. But depend on me, ma- 
dame, to shorten his absence.” 

“T will depend on you; thank 
you.” She rose from her seat as 
she spoke and offered her hand to 
him. The repentant guest clasped 
it in both of his and kissed it, bow- 
ing low as he didso. At the same 
moment a loud noise as of some- 
thing falling down the stairs, fol- 
lowed by a great confusion of 
tongues, was heard outside. 

“My God! what is the matter?” 


exclaimed Mme. Dupuis, pale as 


death. 
voice !” 

She rushed towards the door, 
but before she could reach it her 
husband entered, boiling over with 
passion, and followed by Marianne. 

“You're an awkward dunce! Be 
silent, I command you!” he shouted, 
as the maid tried to excuse herself. 
“You can’t make me believe that 
you find this trunk, which has no- 
thing but a few shirts in it, too 
heavy for you to carry. The stu- 
pid creature,” he continued, turn- 
ing to his wife, “actually let my 
trunk roll from the top to the bot- 
tom of the staircase!” 

“Well, the fact is,” cried Mari- 
anne, “ever since you told me that 
you were going to Rome I’ve lost 
all strength in my arms and legs. 
I’ve no strength at all. Going to 
Rome, indeed! What next?” 

“ The woman is crazy,” said Du- 
puis, red with indignation. “ What 


“It is he; I hear his 
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business is it of yours, I should 
like to know ?” 

“T don’t say that it’s my business,” 
replied the maid, who was as red 
and angry as her master, “ but, all 
the same, it’s a queer idea to leave 
mistress here all alone, at her age 
too, while you go to Rome. You'll 
be lucky if you find her again when 
you come back. J won’t answer 
for it.” 

“ Marianne, take care cried 
Dupuis, who had listened, speech- 
less with amazement, to his old ser- 
vant’s impertinence. “You must 
see that I am far from pleased.” 

“I’m not surprised at that,” re- 
turned she; “you’re not pleased 
with others, because you're not 
pleased with yourself. That’s al- 
ways the way.” 

“TI dismiss you from my ser- 
vice,” cried her master; in a fury. 

“Go down stairs directly, Mari- 
anne,” said her mistress sternly. 

“TI dismiss you,” repeated Du- 
puis; “though they should be the 
last words I have to speak in my 
own house, they shall be obeyed. 
I dismiss you from my service! It 
is your fault also, my dear Reine,” 
he added when the maid had gone 
from the room; “you allow your 
servants to be too familiar with 
you. You see the consequence. 
I hope you understand that I have 
dismissed that woman ?” 

“Yes, George,” answered the 
lady gently; “I will settle her 
wages to-morrow morning, if you 
do not change your mind.” 

“Change my mind!” exclaimed 
her husband. “Am I accustomed 
to change my mind every five min- 
utes? Am I a weathercock, or do 
you deem me so weakened by age 
that I can submit to be lectured by 
my own servants ?” 

“I beg you, dear, not to say an- 
other word on the subject. She 
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shall go away to-morrow. But I 
want to know, George, if you have 
all you need. Let me look into 
your trunk, will you? Men don’t 
know much about wearing-apparel, 
and when one is travelling the 
merest trifle that is missing suffices 
to put one out of sorts for the 
whole day. I know that you can 
buy whatéver you want, but where’s 
the use when you can avoid it? 
And then, too, I wish to make you 
think of me all the time, you gad- 
about !” 

“Do as you like, love,’ said 
George; “here are the keys.” 

“Well, Tom,” he continued, 
when the lady had closed the door 
behind her, “it seems to me that 
she received the news very well 
indeed.” 

“ Perfectly; do you know, George, 
your wife possesses some great quali- 
ties?” 

“TI know she does,” returned 
Dupuis, looking inquisitively at his 
friend’s serious, almost downcast 
countenance. 

“She is shy and excessively 
timid, and that does her wrong,” 
went on Rouviére. 

“T told you so, my dear friend,” 
cried Dupuis eagerly. “She was 
afraid of you at dinner. Now, I 
would bet any sum that, the ice 
once broken, you hardly recog- 
nized her.” 

“It is true. Under the influ- 
ence of deep emotion—for I will 
not conceal that she was at first 
very much affected—she found ex- 
pressions, directly from her heart, 
which astonished me.” 

“She has plenty of heart, that’s 
certain!” exclaimed the gratified 
husband. 

“And you may add,” said his 
friend, “that she possesses a most 
refined and elevated mind.” 

“I know it, Tom—I know it 
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well!” cried Dupuis with delight. 
“I’m not a blockhead, hey? Do 
you suppose that I should have 
married her, if I had not known all 
that? And if it had to be done 
again, I should do it again. I am 
not only happy in the woman I 
have chosen, Tom, but I am proud 
ofher! She hassome slight defects 
—I see them as well as gny one— 
but, blessme! of what consequence 
is a little awkwardness, or perhaps 
a few parish prejudices, when you 
find in the same woman the most 
self-sacrificing tenderness, the most 
exquisite good sense and upright- 
ness, the most fervent and unas- 
suming piety—in short, all the vir- 
tues that can captivate an honest 
man ?” 

“Ha! ha!” laughed Rouviére, 
slapping him caressingly on the 
shoulder. “ An honest man—there 
you are! Well, well! all right.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Dupuis, astonished. 

“TI mean,” replied Rouviére, 
“that the conclusion of your little 
speech is perfectly clear: thinking 
better about our journey, and esti- 
mating more coolly the value of 
the treasure that remains in the 
house, you have lost the courage to 
leave it. In short, you are about 
to let me go away alone... . I 
can understand perfectly that it 
should be so.” 

“But I swear...” 
puis. 

“Say no more, say no more,” in- 
terrupted his friend. “I under- 
stand it all perfectly, I tell you.” 

“You misunderstand, you mean,” 
said ‘Dupuis angrily. “I have 
never, for one moment, forgotten 
my wife’s good qualities, but, were 
she ten times the saint she is, it is 
not less true that I have been liv- 
ing the life of a snail. Good hea- 
vens! I shall be better able to ap- 
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preciate her many virtues when no 
consciousness of intellectual degra- 
dation is present to spoil my enjoy- 
ment.” 

“You are too absurd, George! 
You make me laugh with your ‘ in- 
tellectual degradation.’ ”’ 

“You did not laugh half an hour 
ago,” retorted Dupuis, “when you 
depicted it in colors . . . well, in 
colors which not even your friend- 
ship for me could soften.” 

“Ts it possible that you did not 
perceive that I was jesting? How 
singular it is that there’s not an in- 
telligent man in France who, if he 
is condemned to live in the pro- 
vinces, far from Paris, does not 
fancy that he is becoming idiotic ! 
I had a presentiment that you suf- 
fered from this monomania, and I 
amused myself by exciting it. I 
had been drinking, you know ; let 
that be my excuse.” 

“ However that may be,” answer- 
ed Dupuis, a cold, stubborn ex- 
pression stealing over his face and 
fixing itself there, “I am more than 
ever resolved to travel; if I hesi- 
tated before, I do so no longer. I 
confess that I was afraid of the ef- 
fect my intention. would produce 
on my wife, but her calmness re- 
moves all my scruples.” 

“Listen to me, George, I beg 
you,” replied his friend earnestly: 
“ don’t trust too much to appearan- 
ces; your wife affects a firmness she 
is far from feeling. I know...” 

“ You know! interrupted Du- 
puis. “ You know that you begin 
to think that I shall be in your way, 
and so you want to cast me over.” 

“ No, George, no—nothing of the 
kind. You don’t understand me. 
I sincerely believed, from what you 
said, that you had changed your 
mind. I thought that I was an- 
ticipating your wishes in giving 
back your promise to go with me. 
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But if you really persist in your in- 
tentions, all right ...I am de- 
lighted.” 

“Here are the horses,” bawled 
Marianne, opening the door sud- 
denly and then shutting it with a 
bang. 

“That old woman would take 
my life, if she could,” said Rouviere, 
laughing. “ Now, then,” he con- 
tinued, taking up his cloak, “let's 
gird up our loins. By the bye, I 
think I remember that you never 
can sleep in a coach:” 

“I beg your pardon, I can sleep 
perfectly well.” 

“So much the better. <Ad/ons / 
Bravo! Are the horses put to, I 
wonder? Does this window look 
out upon the street?” Rouviére 
opened the sash+as he spoke, but 
closed it quickly. “ What a wind! 
It’s terrible—cold enough to split a 
rock! Now I think of it, one of 
the glasses of the post-chaise is 
broken. I’m afraid you'll be fro- 
zen to death, George.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about 
me,” replied Dupuis, putting on his 
overcoat. “I can bear cold like a 
Laplander.” 

“ All right !” 

The clock at this moment struck 
nine, and Madame Dupuis entered 
the room, carrying a soft India 
shawl suspended from her arm. 
The poor lady was very pale. 

“Everything is ready,” she said 
with a trembling voice, “and here 
are your keys, dear. You will see 
that I have added some few little 
things that you had forgotten. 
And here is a comforter for you. 
I’ve cut my old cashmere shawl in 
two, and half of it will be very 
nice to wrap round your throat; it 
is very warm.” 

“How foolish of you to cut 
up your shawl!” cried Dupuis. 
“ However, since ‘tis done, I ac- 
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cept ; but it really was very foolish 
of you.” 

“ Here is the other half for you, 
M. Rouviére,” said madame, pre- 
senting it with a kind smile. 

“For me!” cried Rouviére, tak- 
ing it from her with respectful 
eagerness. “ Thank you, thank you 
most sincerely !” 

“You will remember your pro- 
mises, will you not?” asked the 
lady gently, fixing her eyes on his. 

Rouviére bowed and _ turned 
away abruptly. 

“You will write to our daugh- 
ter, George? You will not fail ?” 

“T will write to her—to both 
of you— often, often,” answered 
George in a husky voice, and 
pulling his travelling-cap over his 
eyes. 

“ The 12th of January !” sudden- 
ly exclaimed Rouviére, who was 
warming his feet at the fire, while 
he examined an almanac placed on 
the chimney-piece. “ Is it really the 
12th of January to-day ?” 

“Tt really is,” replied Mme. 
Dupuis. “Why do you ask? Is 
there any particular remembrance 
attached to that date ?” 

“It is a date which interests me 
only,” replied Rouviére in a tone 
of infinite sadness. “ Five years 
ago this very evening, almost at 
this same hour, I was passing 
through an ordeal I shall never for- 
get. Now, George, are you ready ?” 
he added with abrupt impatience. 

“ What kind of an ordeal? What 
had happened to you? An acci- 
dent?” asked George, with intense 
interest. 

“No, not an accident, but I was 
very ill, which is always a misfor- 
tune—and ill in an inn, which is 
horrible.” 

“ People are ill everywhere,” re- 
marked Dupuis sententiously. 

“True; but the impressions made 
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on you by sickness and death vary 
according to the circumstances in 
which they surprise you; you can 
scarcely conceive how much, un- 
less you have had the experience.” 

“Pshaw! death is death under 
all circumstances; it is always 
equally unpleasant !” cried Dupuis. 

“Ah! you think that... . I 
should like to have seen you... 
Well, I'll tell you my story. It 
happened at Peschiera, on the Lago 
di Guardia—a lovely country ; we'll 
pass through it, and I’ll show you 
the house. I was detained there by 
a fever of a somewhat pernicious 
character. All went on well, how- 
ever, during eight days—for I was 
delirious the whole time, and knew 
nothing of what was passing—till 
one fine evening, the evening of 
the 12th of January, when I sud- 
denly came to myself, so weak in 
body, so anxious in spirit, and at 
the same time with such an extra- 
ordinary lucidity of mind that I 
felt convinced I was at the point 
of death. I have passed through 
many bitter moments in the course 
of my life—cruel moments—which 
nevertheless I can think of now 
with a kind of pleasure; but when 
I recall to mind my awakening in 
that inn-chamber, a cold shiver 
runs through me; I shudder!” 

Rouviére paused as Marianne 
entered the room; Mme. Dupuis 
signed to her imperatively not 
to interrupt, and the maid remain- 
ed standing near the door. 

“What did you see that could 
make such a fearful impression on 
you?” asked George, moving a 
little nearer to his friend. 

“Nothing very horrible; only 
some people who were waiting for me 
to die, an old woman and a young 
doctor who were conversing together 
in a corner, and a priest who was 
kneeling at the foot of my bed. 
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“They formed to my eyea picture 


whose accessories were the dirty, 
faded curtains of the couch on 
which I was stretched and the 
tarnished, heterogeneous furniture 
of a lodging-house. But the igno- 
ble surroundings, the preparations 
for death even, caused me no emo- 
tion; what revolted me—stirred up 
my very soul to protest—was the 
neglect, the brutal lack of charity— 
saving the presence of the priest— 
the desolate isolation, the void of 
all human sympathy in which I re- 
alized that I was at that moment 
dying. How distinctly I can recol- 
lect the pitiful, suppliant look with 
which I gazed around me, as if try- 
ing to interlink the life that was 
escaping me with any, the slightest, 
earthly object; astif seeking to dis- 
cover some sign of interest, of pity 
even, in the impassible faces which 
looked so calmly onme! My ago- 
nized heart longed for any trifle—a 
picture, a vase, a chair—which had 
known me, and to which I could say 
farewell. But all was strange.” 

“Death never can be agree- 
able,” remarked Dupuis crabbedly. 
“When the last hour is upon us 
it is dismal to be alone, I don’t say 
the contrary; but I can't see that 
it is more cheerful to be surround- 
ed by a weeping family.” 

“TI think that you would have 
felt as J felt then,” replied Rou- 
viére with melancholy gravity; “the 
death which God has ordained for 
men—the death which most men 
die, which finds consolation and 
resignation in the tears of tender 
regret shed by loving friends—that 
death appeared to me, in my solita- 
ry agony, like a sweet, untroubled 
feast. . . . I made many a singu- 
lar reflection that night! But 
come, George, are you ready ?” 

“When you will; . . . but, first, 
what were your reflections ?” 
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“Well, to tell you the truth, I 
lost somewhat of my self-sufficien- 
cy. And then I congratulated my- 
self a little less on the path I had 
chosen for my life’s journey. Why 
not say it? The book of life 
seemed suddenly to be opened be- 
fore me, and I read on every page, 
traced by God’s own hand, the 
words ‘duty and sacrifice.’ I had 
rejected that law. Hitherto I had 
only seen its hardships ; now I rec- 
ognized its benefits. I had avoid- 
ed its bonds that I might live in- 
dependently, and exile and isola- 
tion had been my lot. I had fan- 
cied that, by escaping the usual dull 
routine of humble duties, I should 
win for myself a happiness un- 
known—pleasures inconceivable to 
the vulgar crowd. Alas! I found 
that I had experienced nothing 
save a loveless youth, a solitary 
old age, and an unlamented death. 
Then, George—then I understood 
what an erroneous price we pay 
for the indulgence of our selfish- 
ness.” 

“Were you long in this agitated 
state?” asked Dupuis. 

“Long enough for it to be in- 
delibly impressed on my memory,” 
replied his friend. “When the 
young physician perceived that I 
was looking at him, he arose and 
approached me, and I felt the 
touch of his hand, cold and indif- 
ferent as his heart. I pushed it 
away and closed my eyes. And 
then a vision of my father’s death- 
bed flashed before me, distinct and 
clear. I saw again, grouped around 
it, the faithful friends of his youth 
—our ancient servants, the old 
doctor, the white-haired priest, 
and, dearest of all, my mother, my 
good mother. They leaned over 
him, they wiped his damp brow, 
they smiled at him through their 
tears; they had gladdened his life, 
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and they were beside him now, to 
cheer and sustain him as he passed 
away! My dried-up heart melted 
within me as I gazed on this vision 
of a scene I had long since ceased 
to recall, and I burst into tears; 
they saved me!” 

Rouviére stopped, overpowered 
by his emotion, and, covering his 
eyes with his hand, leant forward 
against the mantle-shelf. 

“These recollections are 
painful,” said Dupuis gently. 

“ They are painful,” replied Rou- 
viére, his voice hoarse and trem- 
bling, “and everything I see around 
me here awakensthem. Oh! how 
alike these old houses are,” he 
continued, speaking to himself and 
looking aroundthe room. “ All this 
is familiar tome. There stood my 
mother’s little work-table near the 
window, just as that is—I always 
found her seated at it when I came 
home for a holiday—and there, in 
the chimney-corner, was the great 
arm-chair in which my father al- 
ways sat. And the family portraits 
looked down from the walls just as 
these do. ‘There, as here, the trace 
of two lives closely entwined, never 
to be separated, was visible every- 
where. Why did I not learn by 
their example? Why was I com- 
pelled to drag my weary, vagrant 
life, my unceasing remorse, all 
over the wide world, ere I could 
comprehend that they were happy ? 
Did ¢iey know that they were hap- 
py? I doubt it. How often I 
have heard my father speak with 
envy of the very pleasures I have 
found so hollow! How often they 
confided to me their mutual griev- 
ances! And yet when one went 
the other could not stay. Dear 
old father! dearest mother!” 

“My dear friend!” whispered 
George. 

“ And I,” 


too 


continued Rouviére, 
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with increasing emotion—“TI sold 
their home as soon as it was 
empty—I had the heart to do that! 
I sold the room where I was born; 
I sold all our family traditions ; 
I sold the ancient, faithful friend- 
ships which seemed to adhere to 
the house and soil. I alienated my 
patrimony. . . . I riveted the chain 
of egotism I was so eagerly forging. 
I did my work well; no kind care, 
no friendly companionship will ever 
be the solace of my old age. Ihave 
nothing to offer in return—not even 
the bribe of a legacy. I cannot 
even buy back that humble home ; 
my last days may not be sheltered 
by those walls whose very shadows 
I have learned to love. I may not 


even die there. Come! let us go,” 
he added with vehemence, dashing 
away the tears which suddenly in- 
undated his face. 

“Yes, Tom, we will go” — and 


George seized his friend’s hand— 
“we will go, if you refuse to accept 
a brother's place by my fireside. 
And you, Reine,” he said, turning 
to his wife, “dry your tears and 
forget this hour’s ingratitude. It 
was the first; it shall be the 
last !” 

“OQ George, my _ husband !” 
sobbed the sweet little woman as 
she gave him the kiss of pardon; 
then, approaching Rouviére with 
gentle grace, she said softly and 
beseechingly : 

“ Will not the happiness you have 
restored to us tempt you to remain 
with us? We should be so glad to 
share it with you !” 

“Madame, dear, good friends,” 
stammered the guest. *“o 
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George! you have caught me in the 
very snare I spread for you.” 

He sank into a chair, overcome 
by his emotion, while George and 
Reine stood by him, clasping his 
hands in theirs. “Oh!” sighed he 
at last, “it is too sweet a dream for 
such a ferlorn wretch as I am.” 

“ He will stay with us!” exclaim- 
ed Mme. Dupuis joyfully. 

“And I will go and make his 
bed in the best blue chamber,” 
cried Marianne, wiping her eyes 
with herapron. ‘The poor girl had 
been standing quietly near the door, 
an involuntary listener, during al- 
most the whole of Rouviére’s con- 
fession. 

“What! thedeuce! Marianne!” 
growled Rouviére, rising hastily 
from his seat. 

“I’m going to make your bed, 
sir!” cried Marianne, in great good- 
humor. 

“Very well, then; but don’t let 
the head be lower than the heels, 
my good creature, as you house- 
maids generally manage it. Slope 
it down gently from head to foot, 
mind you,and .. .” Hestoppeda 
moment, then smilingly resumed : 
“ Make it as you will, Marianne ; I’m 
sure it will be first-rate. You 
see,” he added, turning toward his 
hosts when Marianne had left the 
room, “ how this disgusting egotism 
crops up incessantly; ... you must 
try tocure me of it. Oh! what a rest 
I’m going to have now,” he ex- 
claimed as he threw himself on the 
sofa. ... “ Madame, dear madame, 
will you do me a favor? I know 
what the pains of exile are by sad ex- 
perience—pray, let thecat come in!” 
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THE RECENT PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CONVENTION AND 
CONGRESS. 


TuIs convention, which met in 
Boston on the 3d of October and 
continued in session for twenty 
days, was the triennial “ Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 
America.” ‘The bishops sat in a 
house by themselves and conduct- 
ed their proceedings in secret, fol- 
lowing in this the precedent of the 
Anglican Church as well as the cus- 
tom of the Roman Catholic Church 
in its provincial and plenary coun- 
cils. ‘lhe House of Deputies con- 
sisted of one hundred and eighty 
clergymen and one hundred and 
eighty laymen, representing forty- 
five dioceses, and eight clergymen 
and eight laymen _ representing 
eight “missionary jurisdictions.” 
These sat in public, and a verba- 
tim report of their proceedings is 
before us. Among the lay dele- 
gates were several gentlemen of 
national fame—the Hons. John W. 
Maynard, of Pennsylvania; Tho- 
mas A. Hendricks, of Indiana, 
the Democratic candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency at the recent elec- 
tion; John W. Stevenson, of Ken- 
tucky; John W. Hunter and L. 
Bradford Prince, of Long Island; 
Gen. C. C. Augur, U. S. Army; 
Daniel R. Magruder and Mont- 
gomery Blair, of Maryland; Rob- 
ert C, Winthrop, of Massachusetts; 
General J. H. Simpson, U.S. Army; 
Hamilton Fish, Cambridge Living- 
ston, and W. A. Davies, of New 
York; Morrison R. Waite, of Ohio; 
and Geo. W. Thompson and Rich- 
ard Parker, of Virginia. It is not 
probable that any of the other sects 
could marshal laymen like these to 


sit in its councils. We mention 
their names because the list af- 
fords some explanation of the fact 
that the social and political influ- 
ence of the Protestant Episcopa- 
lians is vastly out of proportion 
to their numerical strength. At a 
preliminary session, the bishops 
and deputies being together, Dr. 
Williams, the Bishop of Connecti- 
cut, preached a sermon in which 
he introduced a subject that subse- 
quently occupied much of the atten- 
tion of the convention—‘the most 
threatening social evil of our time, 
the growing lack of sympathy be- 
tween different classes and indivi- 
duals of such classes.” “To-day,” 
he said, “we see great chasms 
opening everywhere because of 
this, which threatens church and 
state alike with sad disaster.” And 
he added : 


“T think those chasms are more en- 
tirely unrelieved and ghastly in this 
country than in almost any other. I 
know that we have not been wont so to 
think or speak, and I know that to say 
this involves some chance of incurring 
severe displeasure ; but I fully believe 
it to be true. In most lands there are 
things—I speak of things outside of 
Christian sympathies and labors—that 
somewhat bridge over these threatening 
severances, There are ancient memo- 
ries ; ancestral offices and ministries 
thatin theirlong continuance have almost 
become binding laws ; relations, long en- 
during, of patronage and clientship; and 
many other things besides. With us— 
we may as well face the fact—those 
things have, for the most part, no exist- 
ence. The one only helping thing we 
have—still apart from what was just al- 
luded to—is political equality. And 
how much virtue has that shown itself 
to have in pressing exigencies and 
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emergencies? When, all at once, in 
the late summer months, that yawning 
chasm opened at our feet which appear- 
ed to threaten nearly everything in ordi- 
nary life, how little there seemed to be 
to turn to! There stood on either side 
contending forces in apparently irrecon- 
cilable opposition, and everywhere 
we heard the cry about rights! rights ! 
rights! till nothing else was heard. If 
some few voices dared to speak of du- 
ties they were lost in the angry clamor. 
And yet those voices must be heard. 
Those words about duty on the one side 
and the other must be listened to, if 
ever we are to have more than an armed 
truce between these parties—a truce 
which may at any time burst out into 
desolating strife.” 


Dr. Williams’ remedy was, of 
course, that the Protestant Episco- 
paliansshould teach the people their 
duties. ‘To do this, however, they 
must first get the hearing of the 
people. But this is just what they 
have failed to get, and will al- 
ways fail in getting—certainly so 
long as they provide fine churches 
with eloquent preachers for the 
rich, and a very different order of 
preachers and churches for the 
poor. The Catholic Church, be- 
fore whose altars all distinctions of 
earthly rank and position disap- 
pear, can and does teach the peo- 
ple what their duties are, and she 
does it with effect, since her priests 
speak with authority and by virtue 
of an incontestably divine commis- 
sion—two things quite unknown 
among the sects. This is what 
Rev. Hugh Thompson felt and ac- 
knowledged when, in the Episcopal 
Church Congress held in this city, 
he said : 


“What is the worth of a church in 
this world except as a moral teacher— 
except this: to get the Ten Command- 
ments kept on earth? The church 
canons are usually busy with ques- 
tions affecting garments, gestures, pos- 
tures, and the orthodoxy of the Prayer- 
Book, but rarely do we find any moral 
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legisiation. There are plenty of in- 
structions to the clergy and bishops, 
and we are led to think what a wicked 
lot of people these clergy and bishops 
must be to need all these laws, and what 
a good and pious laity we must have 
when they have no need of such legisla- 
tion! The church gives no real expres- 
sion of opinion on the complicated ques- 
tions of marriage, so that one minister 
may bless a union while another would 
not do so under any circumstances. Is 
it right that the church should evade 
such responsibilities as these? The 
church must place itself plainly on re- 
cord. The church must be to a million- 
aire and beggar the same, must demand 
equal justice for all—for the railway 
president and the railway brakeman, for 
the worshipper in the gilded temple and 
in the ordinary meeting-house. Such a 
church, with the courage and fearless- 
ness and ability to tell and enforce the 
eternal truth, without fear or favor, is 
what this country is waiting for, and 
would have an influence here unequal- 
led since the days of Athanasius.” 


The first two days of the con- 
vention were spent chiefly in rather 
unseemly discussions upon a pro- 
position to print fifteen hundred 
copies of Dr. Williams’ sermon, to 
appoint a committee “to consider 
the importance of the practical 
principles enunciated in it,” and in 
attempts to begin a debate upon 
three amendments to the constitu- 
tion proposed three years ago by 
the last convention.. Much interest 
was excited by some remarks by 
the Rev. Dr. Harwood, of Connec- 
ticut, who thought that one of the 
most pressing duties of the conven- 
tion would be the invention of a 
method whereby clergymen who 
had grown tired of their work 
might be retired without incurring 
disgrace. It is curious to observe 
how the Catholic doctrine, “ once a 
priest always a priest,” still lingers 
among the laity of this Protestant 
body, while its clergymen, or some 
of them, seem anxious to destroy it. 
Dr. Harwood complained that al- 
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though at present the regulations 
of his church permitted any clergy- 
man to “withdraw from the min- 
istry for causes not affecting 
his moral character,” nevertheless 
“somewhat of a stigma rests upon 
the man, and people may even 
point to his children and say, 
‘There go the children of a dis- 
graced clergyman.’” This state 
of things was found to be “a griev- 
ous burden”; for there were num- 
bers of good fellows who feel that 
“they are out of place in the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church,” and who still continue 
in that service because they fear 
to incur disgrace by leaving it. 
Dr. Harwood drew a pitiful picture 
of the condition of these unhappy 
persons: “They may have chang- 
ed their minds about some doc- 
trine; they may believe too much 
or too little; they may be drifting 
towards a blank unbelief or to- 
wards a wretched superstition ; 
they may feel that they have mis- 
taken their calling and-cannot do 
their work, for neither their hearts 
nor their minds are in it.” We 
agree with Dr. Harwood that his 
church would be better off without 
such parsons; and it is sad to re- 
cord that his proposition, looking 
towards the adoption of a cheap 
and easy, although “ honorable,” 
method of getting rid of them, was 
not finally successful. 

_ On the third day of the conven- 
tion the Rev. Dr. De Koven, of 
Wisconsin, brought forward the 
question of changing the name of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
This proposition was made in the 
interest of that section of it which 
follows the Anglican ritualists. 
This section has a real or affected 
horror of the word “ Protestant ” ; 
its members wish to persuade them- 
selves that they are Catholics—and 
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the wish is very natural and most 
praiseworthy—but they are resolv- 
ed never to seek the reality and 
yield to the living authority of the 
Catholic Church. In order to 
avoid this submission, they set up 
the claim that they are themselves 
the Catholic Church, or rather “a 
branch ” of it. ‘lo make this claim 
a little less absurd the elimination 
of the word “ Protestant’ would 
be advisable; and for sone time 
past, it appears, an industrious pro- 
paganda for this purpose has been 
carried on. Certain of the bishops, 
many of the clergymen, and a num- 
ber of the journals of the Protes- 
tant Episcopalians have been en- 
listed in the proposed “ reform,” 
and its advocates mustered all their 
forces in the convention. Dr. De 
Koven introduced the matter by 
reading a paper adopted in the dio- 
cese of Wisconsin last June, and 
moving a resolution. ‘The paper 
was as follows: 


“ Whereas, The American branch of 
the Catholic Church universal [sic] in- 
cludes in its membership all baptized 
persons in this land ; and 

“ Whereas, The various bodies of pro- 
fessing Christians, owing to her first 
legal title, do not realize that the church 
known in law asthe ‘ Protestant Episco- 
pal Church’ is, in very deed and truth, 
the American branch of the one Catholic 
Church of God ; therefore, be it 

** Resolved, That the deputies to the 
General Convention from this diocese be 
requested to ask of the General Conven- 
tion the appointment of a constitutional 
commission, to which the question of a 
change of the legal title of the church, 
as well as similar questions, may be re- 
ferred.” 


Dr. De Koven accordingly pre- 
sented a motion for the appoint- 
ment of this commission and mov- 
ed its reference to the Commit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments. 
The absurd side of the assumptions 
made in the preamble is apparent ; 
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but the ridicule and scorn which 
they excite should not blind one to 
the arrogant claim therein set up. 
It is laughable to assert that a sect 
with less than 270,000 communi- 
cants, and with a history of less 
than a century, claims as its mem- 
bers all the baptized persons in the 
United States, including seven or 
eight millions of Roman Catholics ; 
it is still more ludicrous to be told 
that the reason why we and all the 
other “baptized persons” do not 
recognize this sect as our mother 
the church is that up to this time 
she has chosen to call herself by a 
false name. The name—the name’s 
the thing wherewith to catch the 
conscience of the people! Let us 
only call ourselves something else, 
and then “all the baptized persons 
in this land ”"—Papists, Presbyte- 
rians, Methodists, Baptists, Mor- 
mons, and all the rest—will hasten 
to exclaim, “ Our long-lost mother! 
Behold your children!” This is 
the ludicrous side of the business, 
and it is funny enough. The seri- 
ous side of it is the fact that a 
claim so arrogant should be seri- 
ously presented in a convention 
composed of respectable, and in 
some cases eminent, American gen- 
tlemen. Let us see what became 
of it. 

Dr. De Koven’s motion imme- 
diately caused an animated debate. 
An attempt to get rid of it by lay- 
ing it on the table was lost; and 
after a disorderly and heated dis- 
cussion, in which the president 
seemed occasionally to lose his 
head, the motion for reference to 
the. committee was carried. On 
the eighth day of the session the 
committee, through Mr. Hamilton 
Fish, reported that it was “inexpe- 
dient to institute any commission 
to revise and amend the constitu- 
tion of the church,” for the reason, 
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among others, that such a commis- 
sion would be unlimited in its 
powers and might upset everything. 
On the tenth day another commit- 
tee, to whom had been “ referred 
certain memorials and papers look- 
ing to a change in the legal title of 
the church,” reported that such a 
change might impair the legal right 
of property in the several dioceses, 
and that it would be better to 
make no change. The two re- 
ports came up for decision on the 
twelfth day of the session, and the 
ball was opened by Dr. De Koven 
in a long and clever speech. He 
proposed the adoption of a new re- 
solution providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to consider 
and report upon the best method 
of “removing apparent ambigui- 
ties,” and “the setting forth our 
true relations to the Anglican com- 
munion as well as to the whole 
Catholic Church.” He drew avery 
curious and not at all a pleasant 
picture of his church as at present 
constituted. So far as the laity are 
concerned, anybody may be a lay 
member, if he “merely goes to 
church a few times a year” and 
pays money for the support of the 
minister. “He need not be bap- 
tized; he need not be confirmed; 
he need not be a communicant. 
He may even be Jew, Turk, or in- 
fidel, if you please, provided he has 
the money qualification which makes 
up the franchise of the church.” 
Here, indeed, is a pitiable state of 
things; a society composed of 
unbaptized persons can scarcely 
be called a Christian association. 
“ Underneath it all,” Dr. De Koven 
went on to say, “lies this money 
qualification. The parish elects 
its vestry, and its vestry need not 
be communicants. ‘The vestry and 
parish elect the lay delegates to 
the diocesan convention, and they 
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need not be communicants. The 
diocesan convention elects the lay 
members of the standing commit- 
tees, and they need not be commu- 
nicants.” The truth is that the rul- 
ing laymen of the sect need not be, 
and probably are not, Christians at 
all, and that they “run the ma- 
chine” for social and political pur- 
poses, just as they would manage a 
club or a political party. If the 
laymen are of this stripe, what can 
be said of the priests? ‘“ Like peo- 
ple, like priest,” said Dr. De Koven ; 
“As you go through the land and 
witness the sorrow, the trials, the 
degradation of the parochial clergy, 
you are quite well aware that un- 
derneath all lies this simoniacal 
taint.” ‘The bishops are almost in 
as sad a state. Their councils of 
advice are the standing commit- 
tees; these may be composed of 
unbaptized men, and the bishops 
have no voice in their nomination ; 
and “thus you have the marvellous 
spectacle of a bishop sitting at the 
head of his diocesan synod, but 
bound by laws which that synod 
(possibly composed of non-Chris- 
tians) makes, and in the making of 
which he has had no voice what- 
ever, either of assent or dissent.” 
It could scarcely be supposed, how- 
ever, that evils so great as these 
would be removed simply by a 
change of name, and Dr. De Koven 
found himself at last willing to ad- 
mit as much. He was willing, he 
said, to go on for a while longer 
with the old name, although as long 
as It was retained such evil conse- 
quences would follow. But he in- 
sisted that “ the day will come when 
this church shall demand, not that 
an accident of its condition, not that 
a part of its organization, should 
represent it to the world, but that 


its immortal lineage shall represent 
it.” 
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The church may demand what it 
pleases, and may call itself by what- 
ever name it chooses to invent; but 
its history is written and cannot be 
changed. Men will always know 
that it is the daughter of that crea- 
ture whose father was Henry VIII. 
and whose nursing mother was 
Queen Elizabeth. A delegate from 
Illinois pleaded for the change of 
name, for the reason that he was 
tired of saying on Sundays, “I be- 
lieve in the Holy Catholic Church,” 
and all the rest of the week, “‘ I be- 
lieve in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church.” Mr. Hamilton Fish de- 
clared that it was “too late to 
change the name of Protestant 
Episcopal,” and that if the sect was 
not Protestant it was nothing. His 
great objection, however, was that 
if the change were made the church 
would be in danger of losing its 
property. Finally,on the thirteenth 
day of the session, the resolution 
for the appointment of the consti- 
tutional committee to consider this 
and other changes was voted down 
by a vote of 16 to 51; and a sepa- 
rate resolution, that no change 
should be made in the name of the 
church at present, was carried by 
an almost unanimous vote. 

The convention also touched 
upon marriage and divorce, but ra- 
ther gingerly. The House of Bi- 
shops passed a resolution repealing 
the present canon on this subject, 
and adopting the following in its 
place: 


‘* SrcTIon. I. If any persons be joined 
together otherwise than as God’s Word 
doth allow, their marriage is not lawful. 

“Src. 2. No minister of this church 
shall solemnize matrimony in any case 
where there is a divorced wife or hus- 
band of either party still living, and 
where the divorce was obtained for some 
cause arising after marriage; but this 
canon shall not be held to apply to the 
innocent party in a divorce for the cause 
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of adultery, or to parties once divorced 
seeking to be united again. 

‘* Sec. 3. If any minister of this church 
shall have reasonable cause to doubt 
whether a person desirous of being ad- 
mitted to holy baptism, or to confirma- 
tion, or to the holy communion, has 
been married otherwise than as the word 
of God and discipline of this church al- 
low, such minister, before receiving such 
person to these ordinances, shall refer 
the case to the bishop for his godly 
judgment thereupon ; provided, however, 
that no minister in any case refuse the 
sacrament to a penitent person in ex- 
tremis. 

“Sec. 4. No minister of this church 
shall present for confirmation or admin- 
ister the holy sacraments to any person 
divorced, for any cause arising after mar- 
riage, or married again to another in 
violation of this canon, or during the 
lifetime of such divorced wife or hus- 
band ; but this prohibition shall not ex- 
tend to the innocent party where the di- 
vorce has been for the cause of adultery, 
nor to any truly penitent person. 

“ SgEc. 5. Questions touching the facts of 
any case arising under this canon shall 
be referred to the bishop of the diocese, 
or, if there be a vacancy in the episcopate, 
then to some bishop designated by the 
Standing Committee, who shall thereup- 
on make enquiry by 2 commissionary or 
otherwise, and deliver his godly judg- 
ment in the premises. 

** Sec. 6, This canon, so far as it affixes 
penalties, does not apply to cases occur- 
ring before its taking effect, according to 
canon iv., title iv.” 


From the Roman Catholic point 


of view there are at least two ob-| 


jections to this canon. ‘There is 
no authority pointed out whereby it 
may be decided what it is that 
“ God’s word doth allow” respect- 
ing marriage; and the permission 
for the re-marriage of one of the 
parties in a divorce is repugnant 
to the rule of the church, and could 
not for a moment be assented to 
by any one who holds the Catholic 
and Christian doctrine of marriage. 
In the debate upon the canon it 
was urged that the second section 
could not be enforced among the 
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Indians nor among the negroes; 
and some of the clergymen objected 
to the section which provides for 
the reference of doubtful cases to 
the bishop. Especial ridicule was 
cast upon the sixth section, which, 
as one delegate expressed it, asserts 
that “the longer a man has contin- 
ued in sin the less sin he has.” 
More than one clerical delegate, on 
the other hand, lifted up his voice 
in favor of “ greater freedom in the 
matter,” and they drew pathetic 
pictures of the sad condition of a 
woman divorced from her husband 
for incompatibility of temper, for 
example, and, under this canon, 
unable to marry again. But at 
length the canon was passed. 

Our readers can scarcely be ex- 
pected to take much interest in the 
other proceedings of the conven- 
tion. There was a debate, lasting 
through several days, upon a pro- 
posed canon for the creation and 
development of orders of deacon- 
esses, or “sisterhoods,” in imita- 
tion of our own societies of holy 
women, The bishops wished to 
retain strict control over these pos- 
sible organizations; the lower 
house desired them to be left quite 
free, or subject only to the super- 
vision of the parish clergyman. 
The two houses .could not agree, 
and the matter was dropped. A 
still more tedious debate arose from 
propositions for the adoption of a 
“ shortened service,” lay preaching, 
and the permissible use of the En- 
glish Lectionary. There was very 
little talk about dogma; and it is 
noticeable that the quarrels be- 
tween the Ritualists and the Evan- 
gelicals were kept entirely suppress- 
ed during the convention. The 
only doctrinal breeze which animat- 
ed the gathering was caused by the 
introduction of a paper by Mr. 
Judd, of Illinois, which, on the 
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whole, is so queer that we reproduce 
it here: 


“ Whereas, A majority of the bishops of 
the Anglican communionat the Lambeth 
Conference, held in the year of our Lord 
1867, while solemnly ‘professing the 
faith delivered to us in Holy Scripture, 
maintained in the primitive church and 
by the fathers of the English Reforma- 
tion,’ did also ‘ express the deep sorrow 
with which we view the divided condi- 
tion of the flock of Christ throughout the 
world, ardently longing for the fulfilment 
of the prayer of our Lord, “that all may 
be one,”’ and did furthermore ‘ solemn- 
ly record’ and set forth the means’ by 
which ‘ that unity will be more effectual- 
ly promoted’ ; and 

“ Whereas, The Lambeth declaration 
was not only signed by all the nine- 
teen American bishops then and there 
present, but the whole House of Bishops, 
at the General Convention of 1868, also 
formally resolved that they ‘ cordially 
united in the language and spirit’ of 
the same ; and 

‘“* Whereas, Our fervent prayer, daily 
offered, ‘that all who profess and call 
themselves Christians may hold the 
faith in unity of spirit,’ cannot receive 
fulfilment unless there be a clear and 
steadfast clinging to ‘the faith once for 
all delivered to the Saints’ ; and 

“Whereas, The restoration of this 
‘unity of spirit’ in the apostolic ‘ bond 
of peace’ among all the Christian peo- 
ple, for which we thus daily pray, ought 
also to be the object of our most earnest 
efforts ; and 

“ Whereas, This unity manifestly can- 
not be restored by the submission of 
all other parts ‘to any one part of the 
divided body of Christ, but must be 
reached by the glad reunion of all in 
that faith which was held by all before 
oe ani of corrupt times began ; 
an 
Whereas, The venerable documents 
in which the undisputed councils sum- 
med up the Catholic faith are not easily 
accessible to many of the clergy, and 
have never been fully set forth to our 
laity ina language ‘understanded of the 
people’; therefore 

“ Resolved, by the House of Deputies of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America, That a memo- 
rial be presented to the Lambeth Confer- 
ence at its second session, expressing 
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our cordial thanks for the action of its 
first session in 1867, in which it enjoined 
upon us all the promotion of unity ‘ dy 
maintaining the faith in its purity and 
integrity, as taught by the Holy Scriptures, 
held by the primitive church, summed up 
in the creeds, and affirmed by the undisput- 
ed general councils’; and, in furtherance 
of the good work thus recommended 
and enjoined, we humbly request the 
said Lambeth Conference, by a joint 
commission of learned divines, or other- 
wise, to provide for the setting forth of 
an accurate and authentic version, in 
the English language, of the creeds and 
the other acts of the said undisputed 
general councils concerning the faith 
thus proclaimed by them, as the standards 
of orthodox belief for the whole church. 
** Resoived, also, That the House of Bi- 
shops be respectfully requested to take 
order that this memorial shall be duly 
laid before the next session of the Lam- 
beth Conference by the hand of such of 
its members as may be present thereat.” 


The debate on this paper was 
somewhat amusing. It was point- 
ed out that rather serious con- 
sequences might follow the gene- 
ral dissemination of “ an accurate 
and authentic version, in the Eng- 
lish language, of the creeds and the 
other acts of the said undisputed 
general councils concerning the 
faith” ; and the awful question was 
asked, “‘ Who is to decide how many 
undisputed councils there have 
been?” But at last the preamble 
and resolution were adopted, and 
we congratulate our Protestant 
Episcopalian brethren upon that 
decision. Many of them—clergy- 
men as well as laymen—said they 
did not know what even the first 
six cecumenical councils had de- 
cided. If they now acquire this 
knowledge, they will learn enough 
to convince them that they are 
living in heresy, and that their first 
duty is to seek for admission into 
the church. 

“The Church Congress,” which 
commenced its sessions in New 
York on the 3oth of October and 
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continued to sit for four days, was 
in some degree a supplement to 
the “convention.” At the con- 
gress, however, nothing was to be 
done ; affairs were simply to be 
talked about. In four days much 
can be said: the papers read and 
the speeches made before the Con- 
gress will make a large volume 
when collected. A Catholic would 
arise from their perusal with a feel- 
ing of profound melancholy. He 
would see the blind leading the 
blind and tumbling into the ditch. 
in Protestantism the opinion of one 
man is as good as that of another; 
views the most discordant may be 
expressed on the same platform, 
and there is no arbiter to pronounce 
with infallible voice what is truth. 
In the congress, for instance, seve- 
ral of its clerical members took oc- 
casion to lavish praises upon the 
Roman Catholic Church—one of 
them declared that the true spirit 
of the Roman Catholic Church had 
always been “tender, true, and 
noble”; another, a bishop, extolled 
the work of our missionaries among 
the Indians, saying that they “ had 
«done the best work,” and that their 
-conduct was in glorious contrast 
with that of the missionaries of the 
sects, who acted too often like 
“‘ carpet-baggers.” These declara- 
tions did not prevent other mem- 
-bers when speaking from indulging 
in bitter denunciations of “ Roman- 
ism.” Bishop Potter, at the open- 
ang of the congress, warned the 
members that they must not expect 
to settle anything; the only good 
to be expected from their discus- 
sions was such as might follow the 
interchange of opinion. A discus- 
sion on church architecture was 
ended by a minister who said that 
churches should be built wholly 
with respect to acoustics, and that 
the ideal church would be a plain 
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hall where the voice of the preach- 
er could be distinctly heard. The 
question of the relation of the 
church to the state and to society 
was discussed at much length— 
some of the speakers arguing for a 
union of church and state, and 
others advocating strict abstinence 
on the part of the church from all 
political affairs. Bishop Littlejohn, 
of Long Island, declared that 


“The most urgent duty of the church 
to the nation was first to vindicate its 
moral fitness to sway all in and around 
it. It should show that its charter was 
divine. It should be able to say to the 
grosser personality of the nation, ‘Come 
up higher; this is the way, walk ye in 
it.’. The first duty of the church to the 
national life was to put its own house in 
order. Again, the church having ele- 
vated itself to the level whence it had a 
right to teach and authority to guide, its 
habitual attention should not be diverted 
from its great duties to society and to 
the nation. The church’s best work was 
at the root and upon the sap of the so- 
cial tree of life, not with the withered 
and dead branches. It was here that the 
church was to exercise its highest func 
tions upon society and upon the nation. 
Let it keep before it that one of its high- 
est duties was to show, both to society 
and the individual, that they did not 
derive their personality from each other, 
but from God. There was a warrant for 
such teaching, for it rested upon a theo- 
logical principle. Humanity, in the gen- 
uine whole and in the individual man, 
had its foundation id Christ, and, there- 
fore, for each there was infinite sacred- 
ness, even in Christ himself. But the 
church had instructions for society, and 
especially for American society. It had 
some teaching for those who in dreams 
and in revolutions cried out for liberty, 
equality, and fraternity. By how many 
was this cry raised, even to those who 
would have no sloping sides, no top, 
but all bottom to the social pyramid! 
It seemed that that was a cry which the 
church might answer. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity! The land was full of false 
idols under those names. The perver- 
sion was of man; the movement itself 
was of God. The perversion could be 
brought about by forgetting the move- 
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ment itself. God in Christ not only 
willed that all men should be free and 
equal, but he told them in what sense 
and how they were to become so. It 
was by the ministry of the word, not by 
the sword, not by the law, not by ab- 
stract speculation, that man was to learn 
what these things were for which he so 
thirsted. Modern society and the Gos- 
pel must be reconciled, and to do this 
there was no competent authority except 
the church.” 


Bishop Littlejohn, when speaking 
of “the church,” has in his mind his 
own body. ‘That sociéty can never 
accomplish the work he points out ; 
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men know that it has no authority 
to teach them, and those who speak 
in its name speak with divided and 
inconsistent voices. The church 
of God, however, can do this work 
and is doing it. She has no need 
“to vindicate her moral fitness ” 
or to “elevate herself to the level 
whence she hasaright to teach and 
authority to guide.” She had all 
this done for her eighteen hundred 
years ago, when her divine charter 
was given her. And that charter 
never has been and never will be 
revoked. 


THE C/VJLTA CATTOLICA ON THE FORTIFICATIONS OF 
ROME, 


‘THERE is no European periodi- 
cal which treats of the great politi- 
cal movements of the day with more 
complete knowledge and consum- 
mate ability and sagacity than the 
Civilta Cattolica, especially in re- 
spect to all that has a bearing on 
the Roman question. In the num- 
ber of October 6 an article of 
great interest takes up the topic of 
the fortifications around Rome and 
Civita Vecchia which have been 
ordered by the Italian government, 
and casts some light on the motives 
which have induced the persons at 
the head of Victor Emanuel’s ad- 
ministration to adopt this extraor- 
dinary measure. 

The pretext put forth, that it is 
necessary to protect Rome against 
armed invasion by the reactionary 
party of the clericals, is so ridicu- 
lous that it has deceived no one, 
but has excited the ridicule even 
of the Italian liberals. But one 
probable and credible reason can 
be given for an undertaking involv- 
ing such a great expenditure at a 


time when the finances of the state 
are in such a wretched condition. 
This reason is that the measure 
has been undertaken by the dicta- 
tion of Bismarck, in virtue of a se- 
cret treaty between Prussia and 
Italy, and in view of a proposed 
war of the two combined powers 
against France. ‘The Italian king- 
dom was set up, as is well known 
to all, by Napoleon III. for the 
sake of using its alliance and em- 
ploying its military power to the 
advantage of the French Empire. 
The control of this convenient in- 
strument was, however, wrested 
from the unfortunate emperor by 
his conqueror and destroyer, Bis- 
marck, who has continued to gov- 
ern not only William and his em- 
pire, but Victor Emanuel and his 
kingdom, to the great and increas- 
ing disgust of the majority of Ital- 
ians, including a large portion even 
of the liberals. ‘The intention of 
Bismarck to seize upon the speedi- 
est convenient opportunity of mak- 
ing a new invasion of France has 
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been too openly manifested to ad- 
mit of any doubt, The execution 
of this purpose has been delayed at 
the instance of Russia, in order to 
leave that power more free and un- 
erabarrassed for its great enterprise 
of destroying the Ottoman Empire 
and taking possession of Constanti- 
nople. In the Bismarckian scheme 
the war against the Papacy and the 
Catholic Church, against France 
and Austria, is all one thing, with 
one motive and end—the exaltation 
of the infidel ‘Teutonic empire on 
the ruins of Latin Christianity and 
civilization; and the possession of 
Constantinople by the Russians as 
the capital of another great schisma- 
tical empire, dividing with Prussia 
the hegemony of the world, har- 
monizes with this scheme, as plan- 
ned long ago by the two astute and 
powerful chancellors, Gortchakoff 
and Bismarck, 

The papers have been saying of 
late that Bismarck, whose ambitious 
mind triumphs over the shattered 
nerves and dropsical body which 
seem soon about to become the 
prey of dissolution, has been lately 
threatening Europe with a general 
war for the coming vernal equinox. 
This. means, of course, that he is 
preparing an equinoctial storm of 
“blood and iron” to mark for ever 
in history the close of his own ca- 
reer as the beginning of a new Eu- 
ropean epoch. The sagacious writer 
in the Civi/ta considers the order for 
fortifying Rome and Civita Vecchia 
as a strong confirmation of the 
fact of a military alliance between 
the anti-Christian government of 
Italy, and the Bismarckian empire, 
and of the probability of an ap- 
proaching war by the two allied 
powers against France. He pru- 
dently abstains from carrying his 
prognostics any further, wittily ob- 
serving that it would be proof of a 
scanty amount of brains if he were 
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to attempt anything of the kind. 
We can easily understand that, for 
men writing and publishing in 
Florence, a certain caution and re- 
serve are necessary in the open, ex- 
plicit expression of the hopes and 
expectations which they know how 
to awaken in other minds by a sig- 
nificant silence. Nevertheless, as 
we happily enjoy more liberty of 
speech than is conceded to Italians 
when they happen to be cerica/s, 
we will run the risk of passing for 
a man of “scarso cervello,” and 
give utterance to a few of the con- 
jectufes which sprang up in our 
own mind upon reading the re- 
marks of our able contemporary. 
Both the Bismarckian and the 
Cavourian political fabrics are in a 
precarious condition. It is perhaps 
less desperate to undertake a haz- 
ardous enterprise on the chance of 
success than to remain quiet with 
the certainty of being swept away 
by the current of coming events. 
Nevertheless, the ruin may be 
hastened, and even directly brought 
about, by the very means which 
are used to avert the crisis, if the 
undertaking is really desperate. 
Perhaps the déte noir which harass- 
es the sleepless nights of the Prus- 
sian, which the servile Italian min- 
ister threatens upon the people 
grumbling at their’ excessive tax- 
ation, which the political apes of 
French radicalism pretend to dread, 
may be the nightmare of a pro- 
phetic dream. As the unhappy 
victims of a divine fate in the Greek 
tragedies accomplish the direful 
woes foretold at their birth by the 
very means used to avert them, the 
accomplices in the anti-Christian 
conspiracy may bring upon them- 
selves the catastrophe they seem to 
fear—a reactionary movement in 
which they will be submerged. 1! 
Italy consents to incur the un- 
known risks of an alliance with 
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Prussia, and play the part of a sub- 
servient tool to the insane ambi- 
tion of Bismarck, one of the conse- 
quences may be that her speedily 
and falsely constructed unity will 
be shattered. Russia is at pre- 
sent too deeply engaged in her 
deadly struggle with Turkey to be 
either a formidable ally or ene- 
my to any other great power for 
some time to come, even if she 
comes off victorious in the end. 
In respect to Russia, Austria has 
now her favorable, perhaps her 
last, opportunity to secure her own 
stability and equality by a repres- 
sion of her other antagonist, Prus- 
sia. An invasion of France makes 
Austria, with her army ofone million, 
the natural ally of France. There 
are urgent motives which might 
draw England into the same coali- 
tion. And what is there improba- 
ble in the conjecture that one of 
the great events in such a war 
would be the occupation of the 
Pontifical States by the allied troops, 
and the restoration of the pontifi- 
cal sovereignty? If the Pope re- 
covers his royal capital well forti- 
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fied, the advantage of the fortifica- 
tions will be his, and make him 
more secure in future against law- 
less invasion of banditti. 

We are not at all certain that a 
prospective triumph of Russia bodes 
so much gaod to the party of anti- 
Christian revolution as many sup- 
pose. The interest, the safety 
even, of that empire requires of her 
that she should exert all her power, 
and co-operate with every other 
legitimate power exerted in Europe, 
to put down Freemasonry and re- 
store the Christian political order 
in the civilized world. It is very 
probable that when the European 
congress meets, after the present 
cycle of wars, to pacificate Europe 
and readjust the equilibrium of na- 
tions, neither Gortchakoff nor Bis- 
marck will be numbered among liv- 
ing statesmen; and that the catalogue 
of disasters by which the enemies 
of the Holy See are punished will 
be so far completed for the present 
century, as to serve a salutary pur- 
pose in warning and instructing the 
rising and coming statesmen and 
sovereigns of Christendom. 
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THERE is a castle of most royal state, 

Wherein no warder watches from the walls, 
Nor groom nor squire abides in court or halls: 
Silent are they, grass-grown and desolate. 

A thousand steeds a thousand knights await, 
Sleeping, all harnessed, in the marble halls 
Until the Appointed One upon them calls, 
Winding the horn that hangs beside the gate. 

Then shall the doors fly open, and the steeds 
Neigh, and the knights leap, shouting, to the selle, 
And they shail follow him and do such deeds 


All men must own him master. 


But the spell 


Who knows not and, uncalled, essays the horn, 
Falls at the fated doors and dies forlorn. 
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THE IRISH HEDGE-POETS. 


‘THE music of the ancient Irish 
has been preserved because no in- 
terpreter was needed to translate 
its beauties into another tongue. 
The poetry which accompanied 
the music has well-nigh perished, 
and what remains attracts but little 
attention. For this there are two 
reasons: the students of Celtic 
literature have been few, and of 
those who have endeavored to 
‘translate its poetry into English 
there are but one or two who have 
succeeded in any fortunate degree 
in retaining the spirit and beauty 
of the original. ‘The best as well as 
earliest collection of Irish poetry is 
Hardiman’s Minstrelsy of Ireland, 
but it is accompanied by feeble and 
conventional translations. A lite- 
ral translation of the poetry would 
make this a most valuable collec- 
tion for the general reader; as it 
stands, it is only of worth to those 
who can read the original Irish. 
Several other collections, smaller 
and of less value, are in existence, 
but a real and full collection of Irish 
poetry has yet to be made. We 
are aided in the present article by 
two small volumes entitled Munster 
Poetry, collected by John O’Daly, a 
well-known Dublin bookseller and 
antiquarian, and translated, the 
first series by the unfortunate James 
Clarence Mangan, and the second 
by Dr. George Sigurson. They do 
not attempt to deal with the gen- 
eral subject, but only profess to be 
a collection of popular poetry cur- 
rent in Munster from eighty to one 
hundred years ago, and composed 
by the last of the Irish bards who 
sang in their native tongue, and 
were called “ hedge-poets.” 

The race of bards or hedge- 


poets—whichever title may be pre- 
ferred—who sang in their native 
language virtually became extinct 
at the beginning of the present 
century. ‘I'he history of their lives, 
as well as most of their poetry, ex- 
ists only in tradition, and, but for a 
few incomplete collections, would 
soon vanish for ever. It is not too 
late, however, to form some picture of 
them, and the value of their poetry 
is such as to make us deeply re- 
gret that no more has been pre- 
served. And, even without intrin- 
sic merit, the national poetry of a 
people is always worth preserving. 

During the eighteenth century, 
as is well known, the Celtic Irish 
were at a very low stage of politi- 
cal fortune. The entire subjuga- 
tion of Ireland, for the time, oc- 
curred at the battle of Limerick. 
The flower of the army of Sarsfield 
followed its gallant leader to the 
plains of Minden, and made the 
reputation of their race as soldiers 
under the French banners. Those 
who remained in Ireland were 
crushed into outward subjection 
The tyranny of the conquerors, ex- 
asperated by the doubtful and des- 
perate struggle, placed no bounds 
to the humiliation which it endea- 
vored to inflict. The penal laws 
were cruel and barbarous beyond 
those of any nation on record. 
All intellectual as well as religious 
education was denied the Irish peo- 
ple, and it was only by stealth that 
they could gratify their thirst for 
either. 

The spirit of the Celtic popula- 
tion was crushed, but not degrad- 
ed. They were conquered, and 
were aware that another struggle 
was hopeless for the present. None 
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the less they preserved all their 
national feelings. The language 
of the common people in their 
daily intercourse was Irish; their 
only pride was in Irish tradition, 
and their only poetry was in the 
same melodious tongue. This con- 
tinued long after English was the 
language used for business. It 
must not be supposed that, al- 
though the Celtic Irish were poor 
and deprived of all religious and 
political rights, they were en- 
tirely ignorant or uncultivated. 
The average Irish peasant of the 
last century was likely to have 
more learning than his English 
compeere The hedge-schoolmas- 
ter was abroad in the land, and 
the eagerness with which Irish pea- 
sant lads sought for knowledge un- 
der difficulties was only second to 
the fervency of their religious faith 
under persecution. The educa- 
tion was not of the most valuable 
or practical cast in all particulars, 
but that it was cultivated so ear- 
nestly is the highest proof of the 
undegraded character of the peo- 
ple. ‘The hedge-schoolmasters 
were more learned in Latin than 
in science, and taught their pupils 
to scan more assiduously than to 
add. The traditionary Irish his- 
tory, the exploits of Con of the 
Hundred Battles, and the prophe- 
cies of Columbkille were expound- 
ed more particularly than the bat- 
tles of Wolfe or Marlborough or 
the speeches of Chatham. This 
was but natural. The Irish then 
felt no share in English victories 
or interest in English literature. 
Poetry was especially a branch of 
learning in those days as it has 
never been since. The hedge- 
schoolmasters were often poets as 
well as pedagogues, and the amount 
of verse produced of one sort 
or another was enormous. Much 
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of it was naturally worthless, but 
among the crowd of poetasters was 
here and there a poet who had 
the heart to feel and the tongue to 
express the woes of his country 
and the passions of his own heart 
in the language of nature. The 
hearts of the people answered them, 
and their memories treasured their 
songs. They were no longer bards 
entertained in the halls of the 
great. ‘They were the wandering 
minstrels of the poor, but some of 
them were genuine poets whose 
power and grace were visible under 
every disadvantage. 

In considering the fragments of 
this poetry three things must be 
kept in mind: first, that it has 
been preserved mostly by oral tra- 
dition; secondly, that it is trans- 
lated from a language whose idiom 
is especially hard to be rendered 
into English; and, thirdly, that the 
lyrical form imposes additional dif- 
ficulties in adequate rendering. 
By far the larger number of the 
productions of the hedge-poets are 
of an allegorical cast. The poet in 
a vision sees a queenly maiden, of 
exquisite beauty and grace, sitting 
loneiy and weeping on some fairy 
rath by moonlight, by the side of 
some softly-flowing stream, or by 
the wall of some ruined castle of 
ancient splendor. He is at first 
confounded by her beauty. Then 
he takes courage at her distress, 
and asks whether she is Helen of 
old who caused Troy town to burn, 
or she that was the love of Fion, 
or Deirdre, for whom the sons 
of Usnach died. These are the 
three types of beauty almost inva- 
riably used. ‘The lady replies, in 
a voice that “ pierces the heart of 
the listener like a spear,” that she 
is neither of these three; she is 
Kathleen ni Ullachan, or Grauine 
Maol, Roisin Dubh, the Little Black 
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Rose, or Sheela na Guira, these 
being the figurative names for the 
female personification of Ireland. 
She laments to the poet’s ear that 
her heroes brave, her Patrick Sars- 
field, her John O’Dwyer of the 
Glens, are driven across the seas, 
and that she is the desolate slave 
of the Saxon churls. Then she 
rises into a strain, half-despairing, 
half-exulting, that the heroes will 
soon return with help from the 
hosts of France and Spain ; that the 
fires of the Saxon houses shall 
light every glen, and the “sullen 
tribe of the dreary tongue” be 
driven into the sea; that God shall 
soon be worshipped once more on 
her desolate altars, and the kingly 
hero, her noble spouse, her prince 
of war, shall once more clasp her 
to his arms and place three crowns 
upon her head. This is the out- 
line of almost every one of these 
patriotic visions, and it will be 
seen at once how beautiful was the 
conception and how capable of ex- 
hibiting the highest pathos. The 
Irish minstrels had to sing of their 
country in secret, for the ear of the 
conquering race must not hear of 
their hopes and fears. In this dis- 
guise they would give voice to their 
patriotic passion as to an earthly 
mistress, and their country’s woes 
and hopescould be imparted with a 
double intensity. This personifying 
the country in the form of a beau- 
tiful and desolate woman is not pe- 
culiar to Irish poets, but seems the 
form of expression for the passion- 
ate patriotism of all oppressed 
countries. It is common to the 
Italian, the Polish, and the Servian 
poets. 

In the description of the beauty 
of the forlorn maiden one poem 
bears a great resemblance to an- 
other, and those beauties which 
are peculiar to Irish girls are her 
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distinguishing features; thus, the 
long, flowing tresses, the coo/un, or 
head of fair locks, is often most 
beautifully painted. 
** Her clustering, loosened tresses 
Flowed glossily, enwreathed with pearls, 
To veil her breast with kisses 


And sunny rays of golden curls ’” 
—Sheela ni Cullenan, by Wm. Lenare. 


“ Her curling tresses meet 
Her small and gentle feet, 

Her golden fleece—the pride of Greece, 
Might shame those locks to greet.” 


“ The dew-drops flow down 
Her thick curls’ golden brown.” 
—The Drooping Heart, by MacColter. 


** Sunbright is the neck that her golden locks cover.”’ 
—The Cuilfhon. 


** Her hair o’er her shoulders was flowing 
In clusters all golden and glowing, 
Luxuriant and thick as in meads are the grass- 
blades 
That the scythe of the mower is mowing ” 
— The Visionof Conor Sullivan. 


From these specimens it may be 
guessed that either blonde beauty 
was more common among Irish 
maidens than now, or that its rarity 
made it doubly prized. It appears 
to have been as much in demand 
as in these days, which have wit- 
nessed the grand rage for fair locks 
at the expense of bleaching-irons 
and Pactolian dye. It is only oc- 
casionally that some poet dares to 
express his preference for cean dub/ 
dheelish—the dear black head. 

The pure brow of-wax in fairness 
and radiance is not forgotten : 

** Whose brow is more fair than the silver bright ; 
Oh ! ’twould shed a ray of beauteous light 
In the darkest glen of mists of the south.” 
—The Melodious Little Cuckoo. 

Narrow eyebrows finely arched 
were a peculiar mark of distinction. 
For the eyes there is almost a 
whole new nomenclature of com- 
parison and compliment. The pe- 
culiar and most often repeated 
color is “ green,” which is the un- 
compromising English translation 
of the delicate Irish epithet which 
means 
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“ The grayest of things blue, 
The greenest of things gray ” 


—that shade of the most beautiful 
and brilliant eyes well known to 
Spanish as well as Irish poets, and 
which Longfellow and Swinburne 
have not hesitated to describe by 
the naked and imperfect English 
adjective. This is the way in 
which one of these ignorant min- 
strels expresses what he means, and 
renders it with a new grace: 


“I gave you—oh ! I gave you—I gave you my whole 


ove ; 
On the festival of Mary my poor heart vou stole, 


love, 
With your soft green eyes like dew-drops on corn 
that is springing, 
With the music of your red lips like sweet starlings 
singing.” 
—Fair Mary Barry. 


A beautiful and apt comparison 
for the sweet, rosy bloom, nowhere 
found in such perfect charm as in 
Ireland, was the apple blossom and 
the berry. 

** On her cheek the crimson berry 


Lay in the lily’s bosom wan.’’ 
—Sheela ni Cullenan. 


“The bloom on thy cheek shames the apple’s soft 
blossom.” 


Among the finest and most delicate 
comparisons, however, is this : 


“ Like crimson rays of sunset streaming 
O’er sunny lilies her bright cheeks shone.” 


The fair one’s bosom is declared 
to be like to the breast of the sailing 
swan, to the thorn blossoms, to the 
snow, to the summer cloud, in a va- 
riety of beautiful expressions : 

* Her bosom’s pearly light 
Than summer clouds more bright, 
More pure its glow than falling snow 


Or swan of plumage white.”’ 
—Beside the Lee, by Michael O’Longen. 


“ Her breast has the whiteness 
That thorn-blossoms bore.” 


Her hands are pure and white as 
the snow, and never without being 
accomplished in the art of embroi- 
dery. There is scarcely a poem in 
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the whole collection in which the 
skill of the heroine in this particu- 
lar is not mentioned. She does 
not play upon the harp. That was 
a manly profession. Embroidery 
was the. fashionable accomplish- 
ment for Irish ladies, and the maid- 
en who typified Ireland must be 
pre-eminent in it. 


“ Her soft, queenly fingers 

Are skilful as fair, 

While she gracefully lingers 
O’er broideries rare. 

The swan and the heath-hen, 
Bird, blossom, and leaf, 

Are shaped by this sweet maid 
Who left me in grief.” 


The voice was that of the thrush 
singing farewell to the setting sun, 
the cuckoo in the glen, or the lark 
high in air. Bird-voiced was the 
universal epithet. The branch of 
bloom, the bough of apple-blos- 
soms, was the whole lovely creature. 

Such were the beauties and ac- 
complishments of the heroines of 
the hedge-poets, largely, doubtless, 
derived from the earlier bards, but 
often exclusively their own. They 
were chiefly applied to the ideal fig- 
ure who represented in her beauty 
and her sorrow their forlorn country, 
but sometimes to the earthly mis- 
tress of flesh and blood whose 
smiles they sought. Seldom any- 
thing so natural and so delicate is 
to be found in any national poetry. 
The false and artificial compliments 
of English amatory poetry, equally 
with the overstrained comparisons 
of Oriental verse, seem tasteless 
and tawdry beside these simple 
blossoms of nature. They give 
out health and perfume, while the 
English love-songs are like wax, 
and the gorgeous verse of the East 
is, like its vegetation, magnificent 
but often odorless. 

Those poems which we have de- 
scribed form much the larger por- 
tion of the remains of the hedge- 
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poets; but there are others, devot- 
ed purely to love, to satire, and 
to lamentation. There are some 
which are a sort of dialogue and 
courtship in rhyme. The min- 
strel “soothers” the damsel with 
all the arts of his flattering tongue. 
He calls her by every sweet name 
he can think of ; tells how deep is his 
passion and how renowned he will 
make her by his verse. The rustic 
coquette replies with a recapitula- 
tion of all his faults and failings, 
his poverty, his fondness for drink, 
his disgrace with all his relations, 
and his general unfitness for the 
yoke of matrimony, and then very 
often yields to his flattery and 
goes away with him; or else she 
listens to his string of endearments 
without a word, and then dismisses 
him with stinging contempt. Some- 
times the bard sits down in sorrow, 
generally in a tap-room over an 
empty glass, and details the charms 


of the fair one who has wrought 
his woe; or sometimes, though rare- 
ly,it is one of the opposite sex, 
who has been driven from home by 
the curses of her kindred, and, sit- 
ting by the roadside, tells her tale 


of woe or despair. Such cases, 
however, are infrequent, and the 
general purity of both theme and 
verse is worthy of all praise. ‘The 
number of lamentations is much 
less than would naturally be ex- 
pected among a people whose ve- 
hemence of grief is noted, and 
where the eener’s extemporane- 
ous mourning reached such a 
height of impassioned eloquence. 
From whatever reason, but few ap- 
pear .to have been preserved. 
Those that are, however, are char- 
acterized by profound strength and 
pathos. The een of Felix Mac- 
Carthy for his children is one of 
the saddest lamentations ever put 
into verse. It is entirely too long 
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for quotation, but these two verses, 
describing the mother’s appearance 
and grief, will show something of 
its genuineness and power : 
* Woe is me! her dreary pall, 
Who royal fondness gave to all, 


Whose heart gave milk and love to each— 
Woe is me! her ’plaining speech ” 


* Woe is me ! her hands now weak 
With smiting her white palms so meek. 
Wet her eyes at noon, and broken 
Her true heart with grief unspoken,” 


A lament for Kilcash, or rather for 
its patroness, is also very powerful. 
The romantic love-tales are few 
in comparison with the number 
among the Irish street-ballads of 
to-day. The rich young nobleman 
who falls in love with the pretty 
girl milking her cow, and the fair 
lady of great estatd who picks out 
her lover from the tall young men 
in her own service, make but few 
appearances. The only ballad of 
this kind in the collection is not 
after the usual pattern. The heir 
to “land and long towers white”’ 
certainly falls in love with a rustic 
maiden, but, instead of flying with 
him on his roan steed and becom- 
ing mistress of his castle, she tells 
him with great prudence that he 
will find other maidens better suit- 
ed to his degree : 
“T’m not used at my mother’s to sit with hosts, 
I'm not used at the board to have wines and toasts, 


I’m not used to dance-halls with music bold, 
Nor to couches a third of them red with gold.”’ 


And, in spite of his fervent and elo- 
quent protestations, she refuses to go 
with him. 

Such are the themes and charac- 
teristics of the last age of Celtic 
poetry in Ireland. If we have 
failed to show that the minstrels 
who sang in such poverty and op- 
pression had natural genius of a 
high order, we have not accom- 
plished our purpose. We think 
that true poetry is visible in almost 
all that remains of their produc- 
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tions. Like all sectional and class 
poets, they resembled each other 
very much. The same species of 
imagery, the same terms of thought 
and peculiar epithets, were common 
to them as to the Troubadours, the 
Scandinavian minstrels, and to all 
other classes of poets singing to a 
confined audience and having little 
or no acquaintance with other 
forms of poetry. It is through 
them alone that the voice of the 
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Irish people of their day can be 
heard. All other forms of the ex- 
pression of the oppressed race have 
perished. In the music and poet- 
ry of Ireland is made manifest, so 
that the dullest ear cannot mistake 
it, the sorrow of a nation in bond- 
age, tinging all mirth, all hope, and 
all love with an indefinable ca- 
dence of melancholy as plainly as 
in the real outbursts of lamentation 
and despairing cries of woe. 
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THE marvellous success of the 
indomitable Stanley has attracted 
the attention of all to Africa, that 
region of mystery, marvel, and ma- 
laria. The Catholic would natur- 
ally learn something of the work of 
the church in that continent, and of 
the religious condition of its popu- 
lation. But the subject is too vast 
for anything less than a large vol- 
ume, and it will be more profitable 
to confine our attention to the do- 
minions of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
This region has a double interest. 
Zanzibar is the starting-point of al- 
most every Central African expedi- 
tion. Thence Livingstone, Speke 
and Grant, Cameron, and Stanley on 
two occasions, have struck into the 
interior and made valuable dis- 
coveries. It is also the old centre 
of the East African slave-trade, 
which, though it has received a se- 
vere check, is not yet abolished. 
Moreover, Zanzibar is a microcosm 
—a little world in itself. There one 
meets with the Arab, the Hindoo, 
the Persian, the Malagashi, the Ban- 
ian, the Goa Portuguese, the ne- 
gro, and the European. 

The most important portion of 


the Sultan of Zanzibar’s territory is 
the islands of which Zanzibar is the 
chief. ‘The name was once applied 
to the whole coast, and it is proba- 
ble that that must have been the 
meaning of Marco Polo when he says 
(on hearsay evidence) that the isl- 
and of Zanzibar is two thousand 
miles round. The term is suppos- 
ed to signify the “Land of the 
Blacks.” ‘The island is in about 6° 
south latitude, 48 miles long by 18 
broad. It is separated from the 
mainland by a strait only 20 miles 
in breadth. As one approaches 
Zanzibar from the north the coast 
appears bare, rocky, and surround- 
ed by low cliffs. Here dwell some 
wild people, almost completely cut 
off from the more civilized portion of 
the inhabitants, and following de- 
basing and degrading superstitions, 
But as we sail southwards, between 
the island and the main, the shore 
becomes low and flat, the beach cov- 
ered with sand of silvery whiteness, 
and the whole backed by rising 
ground not more than 300 feet 
high, on which grow in rich abun- 
dance cocoanut and other feathery- 
leaved palms. Soft breezes, laden 
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with sweet odors from the groves 
of spice-trees, blow from the shore. 
The island is rich in fruits; man- 
gos, oranges, limes, pummalos or 
shaddock, pineapples, jack-fruit, 
guavas, bananas, and cashew 
abound. But about four years ago 
a hurricane visited Zanzibar for 
the first time; almost all the dhows 
in the harbor were wrecked, many 
lives were lost, and the greater part 
of the trees were destroyed. On 
one estate known to the writer only 
four per cent. of the trees remained 
standing, and the ground, strewn 
with palms, was a lamentable sight. 

At the entrance of Zanzibar har- 
bor are several beautiful islands of 
emerald green. One of these, call- 
ed French Island, is used as a bur- 
ial-place for Europeans, and many 
wooden crosses and boards mark 
the last resting-place of seamen of 
the British navy, cut down by the 
fever which is so fatal on this coast. 
The heat is not excessive, seldom 
rising to go°, but there is a feeling 
of depression in the atmosphere, 
and a short residence in this clim- 
ate serves to take the energy out of 
most people. 

Now we arrive at the city of 
Zanzibar, the most important place 
in East Africa. Its name, in the 
native language, is Unguja. For 
miles before reaching the city we 
have seen large white, square build- 
ings close to the shore—the country 
residences of wealthy Arabs. The 
appearance is very pleasing, and so 
is that of the city from the sea, as 
similar houses stand near it. These 
are the English, French, American, 
and German consulates, over which 
wave the flags of their respective 
nations; also the sultan’s palace, 
the custom-house, and residences of 
rich Arabs and Hindoos. They 
are built of coral covered with the 
whitest plaster, only relieved by regu- 
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lar rows of windows, the brightness 
reflected from these houses being al- 
most blinding. But on entering 
the town you cease to wonder at 
the bad name it has earned. With 
scarcely an exception Zanzibar is a 
heap of rubbish ; the narrow lanes, 
or paths which do duty for streets, 
are surrounded by low hovels form- 
ed of earth plastered over wooden 
frames, roofed .with palm-leaves, 
and possessing no means of ventila- 
tion but the doorway, the interior 
being consequently dark, stifling, 
and filthy. Many buildings: have 
been allowed to go to utter ruin, 
and the very mosques are hardly 
presentable. But the bazaars form 
the sight of the city. They are, 
perhaps, a little wider than the 
other thoroughfares, and the fronts 
of the houses are occupied by small 
stalls, on which are piled articles 
the most incongruous—soap, fish, 
plantains, cotton goods, medicine, 
oil, etc. In the midst is seated, 
cross-legged, a fat old Banian, 
stripped to the waist, with his naked 
foot in a basket of grain, or a pret- 
ty dark-eyed girl with a ring in her 
nose. The market produce of all 
kinds is heaped. on the ground 
without any attempt at order, and, 
as every one present is screaming at 
the top of his voice.in his own lan- 
guage, the Babel of tongues is com- 
plete. 

The government is in the hands 
of the Arabs. This people have 
from time immemorial had trading- 
stations on the coast, but Vasco da 
Gama doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1499, and the Portuguese 
soon superseded the Arabs and 
held the coast for a couple of hun- 
dred years, when the Arabs suc- 
ceeded in dislodging them, and 
they are now confined to Mozam- 
bique and Quilimane, at the mouth 
of the Zambesi. 
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Remains of Portuguese forts are 
scattered up and down the shores of 
the mainland, and the writer assist- 
ed once in whitewashing Vasco da 
Gama’s column at Melinda, which 
makes an excellent harbor mark. 
Near the fort at Zanzibar nume- 
rous Portuguese cannon, cast in a 
European arsenal in the present 
century, lie on the ground, a proud 
trophy for the Arabs and a humi- 
liating spectacle for Europeans. 
Fifty years ago Sayid Said, the 
Imaum of Muscat, visited Zanzibar 
and fixed his residence there. At 
his death one of his sons succeeded 
to his African and another to his 
Arabian possessions, the former pay- 
ing an annual tax of forty thousand 
dollars to the Imaum. Sayid Bar- 
ghash, the present sultan, succeed- 
ed his brother Sayid Majid seven 
years ago. He had previously been 
exiled to Bombay at the instance of 
the English, whose protégé Majid 
was. His policy has been one of 
economy and retrenchment. Though 
the government may be called an 
absolute monarchy, yet it answers 
rather to the old feudal constitu- 
tions of Europe in the middle ages, 
the sultan being checked by mem- 
bers of his own and other powerful 
families. 

The Arab statute-book is the 
Koran interpreted by what may be 
called the priesthood. But witch- 
craft is a great power, not only 
with the heathen but also with 
Mahometans, in Africa, and, after 
consulting his sheiks and sherifs, 
the sultan often has recourse to 
the heathen Mganga. One is re- 
minded of the Witch of Endor, Pha- 
rao’s magicians, and many of the 
old superstitions which we find 
recorded in the ancient Hebrew 
Scriptures. 

The population of the city may 
be one hundred thousand, and that 
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of the remainder of the island ra- 
ther more; but one cannot decide 
this with any accuracy, as it is 
against Moslem principles to take a 
census. Who are they to count the 
favors of God? Of the mongrel 
population of Zanzibar the Arab is 
the dominant race, though there 
are few, if any, pure Arabs—some- 
times that name being applied to a 
man as black asa negro. But the 
better class of them are fine, hand- 
some men, splendidly dressed, and 
very dignified and self-possessed. 
They are ignorant, however, big- 
oted, supercilious, and licentious. 
They are also very indolent and 
have few redeeming features. Low- 
er classes of Arabs there are, who 
are soldiers, sailors, traders, and so 
on, and from them are drawn the 
villains who carry on the iniquitous 
slave-traffic. 

There are about seven thousand 
British subjects—Banians and oth- 
er Indian peoples. The commerce 
of the East African coast is chief- 
ly in their hands, and they are the 
bankers and represent the moneyed 
interest. ‘Those owning slaves are 
in danger of losing them, if the 
British consul discover the fact; 
but it is hardly possible for them 
not to trade in slaves, as they are 
always sold with landed properties, 
and without them labor could hard- 
ly be obtained. 

Most of the army, which numbers 
nine hundred, is composed of Be- 
looches, who are a motley set of 
rascals, brutal, lazy, and cowardly. 
But somehow they contrive to live, 
and arm themselves too, on three 
dollars a month, and seem to be 
pretty prosperous. The artillery- 
men are Persians—tall, handsome 
men with black moustaches, high 
black sheepskin caps, green tunics, 
and loose trowsers. But their bat- 
tery, which is full of small brass 
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and iron guns overlooking the sea, 
is a poor affair, ridiculous from a 
military point of view, and better 
adapted for firing salutes than for 
purposes of warfare. 

There are about two thousand 
men from the Comoro Islands, but 
no one seems to have anything good 
to say of them. 

The mass of the population is 
composed of blacks from the east 
coast. These are almost entirely 
slaves, and are made to work for 
the support of the lazy Arabs. A 
person acquainted with the country 
easily distinguishes members of the 
different tribes from each other; 
they may be known by the tribe 
marks—mostly punctures in the 
forehead—and by their general ap- 
pearance. ‘The slaves are capable 
of much endurance ; the writer once 
paid thirty or forty slave women 
eight cents each for a day’s work, 
which consisted of walking thirty 
miles, carrying weights on their 
heads half the way. They did not 
seem at all exhausted after this ar- 
duous task. Great cruelties are 
perpetrated in the capture of the 
slaves and in conveying them to 
Zanzibar, but, as a rule, they are 
treated fairly enough when once 
they are received into a family, be- 
ing allowed one day a week to work 
for themselves, besides other extra 
time. 

There are only sixty or seventy 
white people—American, English, 
Scotch, French, and German—but 
without them the commerce of the 
place would collapse. The chief 
exports are spices, ivory, ebony, 
cocoanuts, and gum-copal. ‘The 
imports are cotton fabrics, pocket- 
handkerchiefs of bright colors, 
crockery, etc. 

The climate of Zanzibar is health- 
ier than that of the mainland, though 
it is quite bad enough; the won- 
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der is that any one can live there. 
The city lies very low, almost sur- 
rounded by a shallow lagoon, over 
which the water flows at every tide, 
leaving a deposit of reeking filth. 
No attempt at drainage has been 
made; sanitary reform is totally 
unknown; and the smell of the 
beach caused Livingstone to sug- 
gest that the name should be 
changed to Stinkibar. ‘The year 
before the great hurricane there was 
a cholera epidemic which is sup- 
posed to have killed ten thousand 
people. Strangely enough, the 
Europeans, who mostly suffer much 
from fevers, were totally exempt, 
and the natives got the notion that 
the devil, who gave them the cho- 
lera, was afraid to attack the re- 
doubtable ALZyungoo ; so they some- 
times whitewashed a man who 
showed symptoms of the disease, to 
cheat the devil, but the devil refus- 
ed to be cheated so easily. The 
physical is far superior, however, 
to the moral condition of Zanzibar; 
in fact, the place is a Sodom where 
morality is unknown. 

To arrive at an idea of the reli- 
gious condition of the peoples it is 
necessary to consider each race sena- 
rately, and try to understand their 
habits and modes ofthought. First 
let us take the negro—the most nu- 
merous class. Even so we shall be 
generalizing for the different tribes 
and nations of the interior, as dis- 
tinct from each other and the races 
of Europe. 

The writer has had considerable 
opportunities of judging of the 
black man, having served in a 
British man-of-war engaged in the 
suppression of the slave-trade, and 
having for some time been in charge 
of an establishment of liberated 
slaves — mostly boys. The negro 
character is a strange series of con- 
tradictions, and it takes some time 
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to understand him. He is pro- 
foundly conscious of his inferiority. 
An English officer adopted a little 
slave boy taken from a dhow, and 
we taught him a few elements of 
religion, which he eagerly grasped. 
Amongst others he was much 
struck by the idea of a future 
state. One day he was being chaff- 
ed: “Ah! you nigger—thick lips— 
flat nose,” when he replied: “ If 
I’m a good nigger, after I die I 
shall get up again, not black then, 
but white as you are.” It was a 
long time, though, before he could 
believe that a negro could rise 
again, though it did not seem un- 
reasonable to him for an Arab or 
white man to rise. 

Passing with this same _ boy, 
Mumbo, through a graveyard at 
Zanzibar, he pointed to a grave. 
“Who’s there?” he said. “ Arab 
man,” I answered, recognizing it 
to be so from the concrete with 
which the grave was covered. 
“He get up again?” “Yes,” I re- 
plied, after which the boy was 
thoughtful and silent for a while. 
“Who's buried there?” he repeat- 
ed, pointing to a grave marked by 
a wooden cross. “A Msungu” 
(white man), I answered. “He 
get up again?” “Yes.” Another 
pause. “And who's there?” the boy 
again asked, pointing to a mean 
grave unmarked by cross or stone. 
“A nigger man,” said I. “ He get 
up again?” But on replying in the 
affirmative he would not believe it, 
and continued obstinately sceptical 
for some time. 

Selfishness seems to be the most 
prominent feature of the negro 
character. ‘Civilized people mask 
the repulsive feeling, but not so the 
black. Everything is for himself 
and his own present sensual grati- 
fication. They have not a particle 
of gratitude, and if you show them 
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kindness or give them a present it 
is considered a sign of weakness, 
and their contempt for their bene- 
factor is apparent. There is no 
word expressive of thanks in the 
Swahili language, though the 
“Santa ” of the Arab, accompanied 
by a bow, the right hand placed on 
the heart, is most graceful and 
pleasing. On taking charge of the 
boys’ house, in the benevolence of 
my heart I invested in numbers of 
stalks of bananas—a large one can 
be obtained for eight cents—and 
distributed them. But no word of 
thinks was heard, and the boys be- 
gan to consider fruit as a right, and 
to grumble if it were not forth- 
coming; so I grew rather disgust- 
ed and discontinued scattering lar- 
gesse amidst such a graceless set. 
Neither do they show much affec- 
tion. This, perhaps, is hardly to be 
wondered at, as the slave-traffic, 
which has existed from time imme- 
morial, must, by constantly separat- 
ing families, have weakened and al- 
most destroyed all ties of kindred. 
A gentleman well acquainted with 
the people told me that the only 
known affection amongst them was 
that between a son and his mother. 
Several slave boys whom we had 
liberated and kept on board the 
ship, on our leaving the coast were 
wisely sent on shore to the mission, 
only the one of whom I have 
previously spoken remaining. He 
wept piteously and sobbed himself 
to sleep. We were touched, and 
fancied that, after all, we had formed 
too low an estimate of the negro, 
till on waking he appeared to have 
completely forgotten his friends, and 
never spoke of them again. It then 
appeared that his grief had been 
purely selfish ; for, as he phrased it, 
he would have no one “to skylark 
with.” “What will you give me?” 
is the view a negro takes of his 
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neighbor, and in this the Ki-Swahili, 
and even the Arab, very much re- 
semble him. One’s ear soon 
grows familiar with the cry of 
“ Lata paca "—“ Bring pice ”"—pice 
being little Indian copper coins 
which form the currency at Zanzi- 
bar. This question is asked you 
in the streets or country roads, not 
merely by the poor, but even by 
well-to-do people. I was one day 
walking home from a feast to which 
I had been invited by the proprietor 
of asugar plantation—a Swahili man. 
These people are mulattoes, partly 
Arab, but mostly negro. They are 
Mahometans and call themselves 
Arabs. We had been hospitably 
féted, and I was accompanied by a 
brother of my host, a nice-looking 
young fellow, upright as a dart—as 
they all are—and dressed in the 
graceful long white linen robe which 
they alwayswear. He was proceed- 
ing to his home, a well-built stone 
house, but before leaving meI was as- 
tonished at his asking in Swahili for 
a few pice! Doubting my ears, I ask- 
ed a boy who understood English 
what he had said, and he told me 
that I had not mistaken his mean- 
ing; so I gave him two or three 
coppers, and he went away well 
pleased. 
Negroes are very improvident, 
like most savage races. They take 
no thought for the morrow—not 
from faith, but from utter reckless- 
ness. ‘They are also fond of deser- 
tion for the mere sake of change. 
Slaves sometimes leave’ their mas- 
ters and hire themselves out for a 
year or two to some one else, re- 
turning afterwards as if nothing had 
happened, and receiving no punish- 
ment, the master fearing that he 
might revenge himself on him or 
desert again, and also arguing that 
it is his nature and that no better 
can be expected of him. I was 
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once on a shooting party in the 
Kingani River, and placing one of 
the boats in charge of a quarter- 
master, left with him a Seedee boy, 
or black seaman, to clean the jaws 
of a hippopotamus that I had shot 
on the previous day. I went up 
the river in the other boat with the 
remaining seamen for a day’s shoot- 
ing, and on my return in the even- 
ing was informed that the black 
had decamped, and we never saw 
any more of him. In the ship he 
was receiving about four times as 
much pay as he could possibly earn 
elsewhere, and, in addition to this, 
he left clothes and money behind. 
Yet we afterwards learnt that be- 
fore leaving the vessel he had told 
his friends of his intention to run. 

The negro is, in Africa as else- 
where, exceedingly indolent, and, 
nature having provided him with 
abundance of the necessaries of life, 
he indulges his laziness to the full 
when he possibly can—that is, in 
his native country or at Zanzibar, 
if he can manage to possess a few 
slaves to work for him. 

He is also obstinate and head- 
strong. Going on shore on the 
beautiful island of Pemba, north of 
Zanzibar, to trade for provisions, 
they were uniformly refused us, 
whatever price we offered. Yet 
next day the natives brought the 
things to the ship, some miles from 
the shore, and offered them for sale. 
A little bit of a boy was so obstinate 
that he would not obey orders ur- 
less he chose, even if thrashed with 
a rhinoceros-hide whip ; neither did 
he flinch nor utter a cry under 
punishment. But when he left the 
ship, where he had been petted by 
the sailors, being sent tothe French 
Mission, he was so disgusted that 
the first thing he did was to roll on 
the beach and completely destroy 
his new clothes, and the missionaries 
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were compelled to restore him his 
oldsailor costume. Still he sulked, 
and when I left they had not man- 
aged to get him to speak. 

Negroes are subject to sudden 
fits of fury almost amounting to 
madness, and then they cry, shout, 
vociferate, and argue in the most 
ridiculous manner. They love to 
eat and are very greedy, but are still 
more fond of drinking, and in their 
own country begin the day by copi- 
ous potations of beer. However, 
at Zanzibar drunkenness would be 
punished by imprisonment; and 
that is no trifle, the prisoners being 
placed ina yard enclosed by four 
walls, and receiving no food, unless 
they have a friend to bring them 
some. They are also exceedingly 
depraved, and, when brought into 
contact with the semi-civilization 
of the coast, they become, if any- 
thing, worse than before. A 
stranger is astonished at the cool 
manner in which they enter a 
strange house, if they see the door 
open. They place their spear in a 
corner, set themselves in the best 
place, and talk till they are tired 
(they are especially fond of hearing 
themselves talk), when they rise 
and leave. It is no good trying to 


exclude them; their curiosity must 
be satisfied, and they insist on see- 
ing and learhing about everything 


—examining and handling your 
clothes and asking the value of each 
article. 

Negroes have the redeeming fea- 
ture of being mostly good-temper- 
ed and pleased by a very little. 
They delight in a joke, yet their 
wit is of the most elementary char- 
acter, They are exceedingly fond 
of music; neither does its unvaried 
monotony pall on them. I once 
passed an old man amusing him- 
self by drumming with two sticks 
on a plank; returning after some 
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hours, I found him continuing the 
performance, which he had evident- 
ly kept up all the time. You will 
see them on a moonlight night, or 
even in the daytime, dancing and 
flinging their limbs about in the 
most ridiculous and _ ungraceful 
manner to the tune of tomtoms and 
fifes; yet they keep perfect time. 
A circle is formed, and a perform- 
er waltzes rapidly around the inner 
space, looking up to the sky, till she: 
becomes giddy and falls into the 
arms of her friends. Whatever 
work they are engaged in, these 
people always sing, and in the 
streets you constantly hear the 
chant of porters, who carry tusks 
of ivory or bales of goods slung be- 
tween two of them on a pole which 
rests on their shoulders. 

The East African negro has 
been completely debased by cen- 
turies of oppression and slavery. 
“All the good qualities appear 
crushed out of the African race,” 
said an experienced missionary 
at Zanzibar tome. Their religion 
is the same as that of the natives 
of the west coast—fetichism. I 
believe this word is derived from 
the Portuguese /fertizo, a doing— 
that is, of magic. Nature has col- 
ored the black man’s thoughts, but 
not with the sublime and beautiful. 
He sees nothing in nature but the 
terrible, vast, threatening, and hos- 
tile. The dense jungle with huge 
trees, concealing poisonous snakes, 
fierce lions, and spotted leopards ; 
the fever-breeding swamp; the de- 
vastating cyclone—these have pro- 
duced a feeling of dread, helpless- 
ness, and terror on his debased 
mind. He has but a very vague, 
unformed idea of a Supreme Being, 
and does not at all conceive of the 
spiritual and eternal side of man. 
‘To him death is destruction. Yet 
he believes that the ghost of the 
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departed person remains, and he 
always imagines it to be harmful 
and hostile. In fact, he is for ever 
in terror of ghosts and witchcraft, 
and his religion consists in the 
propitiation of natural objects. 
The African’s creed may be re- 
duced to two articles: the first 
demonology, or the existence of 
spectres of the dead; the second 
witchcraft, or black magic. Their 
mative superstitions the slaves carry 
with them to Zanzibar or wherever 
they are taken, and so deeply root- 
ed are these beliefs in their minds 
that I have often been surprised to 
hear negroes who have been Pro- 
testant Christians for years, and 
daily attending public Christian 
worship, speak of witchcraft in or- 
-dinary conversation as much as a 
matter of course as they would of 
any every-day occurrence. For in- 
‘stance, missing some pice from my 
-drawers, I asked my servant to 
find out who had taken them. He 
weplied that he could not do so, but 
‘that a man had been there years 
.ago who “ made plenty witchcraft”’: 
the would have told me, but now he 
was gone. Some very good Chris- 
tian boys, as I was walking with 
them one day, suddenly dropped 
their voices and told me that it 
was a“ plenty bad place.” I im- 
agined that fever or ague was in- 
‘tended, as it was low, marshy 
ground; but no such thing. They 
had once witnessed some “ witch- 
-craft” or other there. | 

There are Mganga — wizards 
and witches—who are partly im- 
postors and partly dupes of their 
own imagination. To these peo- 
ple the negroes have recourse 
‘in any calamity or sickness. Their 
office is to transfer the evil from 
which they suffer to some one else. 
Of course payment is the prelimina- 
ry—no pay, nowork. And an Afri- 
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can must have present payment; 
he attaches no value to promises 
of future reward, though ever so 
near. These Mganga endeavor 
to entice ghosts from possessed 
persons and transfer them to some 
inanimate object, striving to effect 
it by music, dancing, and drinking. 
Thus, they nail pieces of cloth to 
trees to coax the devils into them. 
Epileptic fits are very common, and 
it is not astonishing that they 
should regard them as the effect 
of seizure by some external agent. 
On the mainland they attempt to 
discover the workers of magic by 
most cruel ordeals. 

There are also rain-makers. It 
does not require an exceptionally 
weatherwise person to infer what 
the weather will be in a country 
of regular monsoons and seasons ; 
still, they sometimes make a mis- 
take, and then the false prophets 
have to escape as best they can. 

The Arabs have the utmost con- 
tempt for the negroes, and, so far 
from trying to convert them, pur- 
posely leave them to perdition; if 
they made them Mahometans they 
would be their equals, and this they 
do not at all desire. 

Such is the character and reli- 
gious belief of these unhappy peo- 
ple. We will see later on what the 
church can do for them, but in this 
inquiry one important subject 
must be considered—that is, the 
slave-trade. Slavery on the White 
Nile is admirably described by 
Sir Samuel Baker in his Mile 
Basin, and it is much the same on 
the east coast. The petty native 
chieftains are constantly at war 
with each other, the object being 
plunder. They try to surprise a 
neighboring village at night, fire it, 
and surround it with armed men. 
As the luckless inhabitants rush 
out to escape from the flames, 
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their enemies shoot down the men 
and seize the women and children 
for slaves, carrying off the cattle. 
Sometimes a thieving Arab slaving 
party joins one chief who has a 
grudge against a neighboring vil- 
lage, assisting him to destroy it in 
the manner just described and 
sharing the plunder. ‘he Arabs 
then manage to quarrel with their 
allies, and so obtain their goods 
also. 

As long as this state of things 
exists mission work in the interior 
will beimpossible. The Protestant 
English mission, under Bishop 
Mackenzie, some years ago estab- 
lished itself in the interior near the 
Zambesi, and gathered together 
some hundreds of natives whose im- 
provement they hoped gradually 
to effect. But a powerful tribe 
attacking the one amongst which 
they dwelt, they had to perform 
the uncongenial task of driving 
off the invaders with their rifles. 
Their friends were saved for the 
time, but many of the missionaries 
had died from fever, and the small 
remainder was obliged to retire. 
Shortly after this the tribe with 
which they had been was swept 
away and destroyed. The slave- 
trade naturally prevents all pro- 
gress and the increase of popula- 
tion. It also weakens all family 
ties, parents killing their offspring 
if they are in want. Great cruel- 
ties are practised, not only in the 
capture of slaves, but in their 
transit to the place of destination. 
The Arabs are very improvident, 
and sometimes, having failed to 
provide sufficient food for their 
caravan, they leave some of the 
slaves in the desert to starve, not 
even removing the yokes by which 
they are fastened together. I was 
told of awoman who was carrying 
a bale of cloth, and on the jour- 
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ney gave birth to a child. She 
could not carry both the baby and 
the goods; the latter were the more 
valuable, so the infant was brained 
against the nearest tree and left on 
the ground. 

About four years ago a treaty 
was signed between the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the British govern- 
ment, by which the importation of 
slaves was prohibited, but the 
Arabs were permitted to retain 
the slaves they already possessed. 
Strong pressure had to be brought 
to bear on the Arabs to compel 
them to sign this treaty; but even 
now a considerable traffic is carried 
on by the east coast with Arabia, 
Pemba, and Madagascar. The ne- 
groes are crowded into the slave- 
dhows, and their sufferings from 
hunger and filth must be extreme 
on a voyage. Many die and are 
thrown overboard, and the remain- 
der land in a miserably reduced 
condition. But the household 
slaves are treated kindly and well 
fed; this the owner finds politic, or 
the slave might desert. They are ad- 
dressed as “ Ndugu-yango ’’—“ My 
brother ”—and considered part of 
the family. 

There are two sorts of slaves in 
the islands—the Muwallid, or do- 
mestic, born in slavery, and the 
wild imported slave. The former 
class are much better treated than 
the others. Even young captured 
slaves are not so tractable as they, 
but the older ones are very obsti- 
nate and contrary and given to 
thieving and disorder. Sometimes 
in revenge they attempt the life of 
their master‘or try to get him into 
serious trouble, yet they are seldom 
punished for it, any more than 
with us a vicious animal would be. 
They are slaves, and it is their na- 
ture, and they themselves give this 
as their excuse when convicted of 
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the most abominable crimes. But 
slaves often rise to a very impor- 
tant position; and as Abraham sent 
his servant to Mesopotamia to ne- 
gotiate his son’s marriage, so slaves 


are entrusted by their masters with 


the command of trading caravans 
to the interior, they preferring to 
remain comfortably at home. Free 
negroes have been known to sell 
themselves for slaves, and, when 
asked about it, to reply: ‘“ What 
can a dog do without a master ?” 
Also, slaves often own slaves of 
their own. The pilot of Zanzibar, 
an official of some importance call- 
ed Buckett, was a slave, and, when 
seen habited in a naval officer’s 
old coat and a handsome turban 
on his head, he appeared a person 
of much distinction. 

It is difficult to see how slavery 
can be kept up at Zanzibar, now 
that importation is forbidden; for 
the annual loss from death and de- 
sertion is thirty per cent., and the 
average annual importation a few 
years ago was estimated at thirteen 
thousand. Slavery, as it has been 
there, is an abominable institution 
and a complete bar to improve- 
ment. 

Though the negro is so ignorant, 
superstitious, and debased, yet it 
has been abundantly shown that 
he is capable of improvement. I 
once visited the well-ordered es- 
tate of Kokotoni, in the north of 
Zanzibar Island, the property of 
Capt. Fraser. I found it in charge 
of an intelligent Scotchman, who 
said that they had about five hun- 
dred laborers resident on the plan- 
tation—half men and half women. 
They required them all to marry, 
gave them cottages, provision, 
grounds, and two dollars and a half 
each per month, and they were an 
orderly and well-conducted people. 
Theoverseer had taught them differ- 
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ent trades—as that of wheelwright, 
necessary for the work of the estate 
—and, though they sometimes de- 
serted in true negro fashion, yet the 
truants were sure to return again. 
At Zanzibar and Bagomoyo, 
twenty-five miles off on the main- 
land, at the mouth of the Kingani 
River, the Société du Saint-Esprit, 
the parent house of which is in 
Paris, have most flourishing estab- 
lishments. ‘The town house is in 
the centre of Zanzibar, its corru- 
gated iron roof, towering above the 
neighboring buildings, being a con- 
spicuous object. On entering you 
will be greeted in good French by 
very civil negro boys dressed in 
blue blouse and trowsers and wear- 
ing a black glazed hat. They will 
conduct you to a spacious sitting- 
room decorated with pictures of 
religious subjects, and before long 
the superior, Pére Etienne, appears. 
He is a tall, slight man, and has not 
lost the cavalry swagger which he 
acquired as captain in a Lancers 
regiment, and which forms a strange 
contrast to his black soutane. He 
is a most affable and agreeable 
priest, and conducts one round the 
interesting establishment. There 
is a beautiful little chapel on the 
first floor, and when I was last in 
it the walls were being stencilled. 
In the workshops trades are taught 
to the boys by the lay brethren, 
such as working in metals, carpen- 
tering, and boat-building. ‘The 
pupils belong to the mission, they 
having been either handed over to it 
by the British consul from captured 
slave-dhows, or purchased by the 
mission in the slave-market in the 
old times before slavery was abol- 
ished. At Bagomoyo there is a 
still larger establishment under the 
care of Pére Horner, where about 
ten clergy and the same number of 
sisters have charge of an agricul- 
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tural colony on which are several 
hundred Christian negroes. At first 
the mission did not mean to Chris- 
tiaaize the natives, thinking that 
they were so degraded that it would 
take several generations to raise 
them to that point; but they found 
them capable of more than was 
originally expected. The mission 
establishment is half a mile from 
the town of Bagomoyo, which con- 
tains about five thousand people, 
but it has the appearance of a 
small town itself.: The grounds 
are laid out in a most orderly man- 
ner; it is a pleasure to walk along 
the straight, well-kept paths be- 
tween fields of maize, millet, and 
sweet potatoes. 

The captain of the ship in which 
I served was one day up the Kin- 
gani River in his boat, accompanied 
by a young Alsatian lay brother 
from the mission. Shooting a hip- 
popotamus cow, the calf, only a 
week or two old, would not leave the 
mother’s carcase, and the captain, 
who had to return to his ship, giv- 
ing money to the brother, advised 
him to obtain assistance and catch 
the little animal, which he present- 
ed to the mission. A few months 
after, as we were visiting the good 
fathers, the lay brother took us to 
a large tank surrounded with a 
fence, whith they had formed for 
the accommodation of the hippopo- 
tamus. Standing at the gate, the 
brother called the animal by name, 
and it came snorting out of the 
water, ran up to its master, looking 
up into his face, and followed us 
about the garden and into the 
house like a dog. Here he was 
fed from a bottle with flour and 
milk. He was taken to the Zodlo- 
gical Gardens at Berlin shortly af- 
terwards, and must have sold for 
at least six thousand dollars. Hip- 
popotami are inimical to the crops 
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of rice which grow near the rivers, 
as they come on shore in the night 
and devour enormous quantities of 
the young tender shoots, so that 
the fields have to be carefully 
watched. But more dangerous ani- 
mals are found on the coast, and 
Pére Horner told us a story of a 
huge lion which had carried off 
several of their cattle. They con- 
structed a trap of a deserted hut, 
into which they enticed the ani- 
mal, which, finding himself impri- 
soned, aroused all the establish- 
ment from their midnight slumbers 
by his roarings. He was shot by 
one of the brethren. 

The fathers give their guests a 
good dinner of many courses in 
true French style, but one should 
not conclude, as does Stanley in 
his How I Found Livingstone, that 
champagne is their ordinary beve- 
rage. On the contrary, when I was 
there they could offer us nothing 
but a little white 1um which had 
been sent them from our ship, and 
the champagne with which they 
welcomed Mr. Stanley was some of 
a small present which they had re- 
ceived. 

Their mode of work is undoubt- 
edly the true one: to get a cer- 
tain number of negroes, isolate 
them as much as possible from the 
licentious society of their heathen 
brethren, and hope of them to 
form the nucleus of a future Chris- 
tian population. 

The Church of England has a 
mission at Zanzibar, and has also 
some settlements on the — main- 
land; and as I had several friends 
there, I know something about it 
from personal observation, and re- 
gret that its members are not Ca- 
tholics, for a more devoted set of 
workers it would be hard to find. 
They have a house on a shamba, or 
estate, two miles from the town, in 
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which there are a number of libe- 
rated slave boys, who are instruct- 
ed in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic, and are taught such trades 
as carpentering and field labor. 
Dr. Steere, the third bishop of this 
mission, which was set on foot by 
the English universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge at the instance of 
Livingstone, is a linguist, being the 
authority on Swahili, the language 


commonly spoken at Zanzibar and - 


on the coast. He has written a 
Swahili grammar, and translated 
into the language great parts of the 
Bible, prayers, hymns, and school- 
books, and these are excellently 
printed in the mission press by 
some of the pupils, afew of whom 
he took to England to perfect them- 
selves in the trade at a large Lon- 
don printing establishment. All 
the printing done in Zanzibar is 
their work. ‘hey have a beautiful 
chapel, where there are daily morn- 
ing and evening services, and these 
are attended by all the establish- 
ment; and I am told that many of 
of the boys show great devotion, 
kneeling for a quarter of an hour 
together in the chapel. I am in- 
clined to fear, though, that the Af- 
rican Anglican’s notion of religion 
is something which will propitiate 
an angry, hostile power—in fact, a 
relic of demonology. “Our Fa- 
ther” has no meaning to one who 
had perhaps been sold to an Arab 
by his parent for a bowl of rice. 
‘Two miles beyond the English mis- 
sion’s boys’ house is a similar es- 
tablishment for girls under the 
charge of women. The girls look 
fatter and healthier than the boys, 
a large proportion of whom are 
affected by the terrible skin diseases 
so prevalent amongst the blacks. 
The mission had a devoted young 
clergyman there some years ago, 
who, being possessed of large means 
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and wealthy friends, purchased the 
old slave market in Zanzibar, on 
which a handsome stone church 
with groined roof, and different 
school buildings, were erected. But 
he sacrificed his life, as most of the 
workers of this mission have done, 
by his zeal, and fell a victim to 
fever; his funeral was attended by 
parties from the English men-of- 
war in the harbor, and by some of 
the Catholic missionaries, and many 
of the European residents who 
wished to pay a last tribute of re- 
spect to the memory of a _ brave 
and devoted, if mistaken,man. He 
once told me that some of his 
pupils asked him a very perti- 
nent question: Why, if the Chris- 
tian religion was one, the French 
and English missions were not 
united ? He evaded it by replying 
that they taught in English, but the 
others in French! When his death 
was announced in England a young 
clergyman, who had formerly work- 
ed in the same mission, was preach- 
ing for it in an English church and 
exhorting his hearers to give mo- 
ney and, if possible, their personal 
services to the cause. He was as- 
tonished afterwards at a young wo- 
man presenting herself and offering 
herself for the work. Neither pic- 
tures of fever, discomfort, nor death 
could deter her from going to Zan- 
zibar, as I believe she afterwards 
did. 

Bishop Steere used to give a 
weekly address in the native lan- 
guage in the city of Zanzibar to 
any who chose to attend, and I 
have heard that the rich Arabs 
used to flock to it in crowds, com- 
ing to the bishop’s house afterwards 
to discuss the different Christian 
doctrines of which they had heard. 
3ut if any Arab became a Christian 
he would probably be assassinated 
by his comrades, so great is their 
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bigotry. Singularly, the part of the 
Bible which has most interest for 
an Arab is the genealogies; for, as 
is well known, they are most careful 
in preserving such records, even of 
their very horses. 

The Mahometan residents at 
Zanzibar and on the coast, both 
Arab and Ki-Swahili, go to school 
at seven years of age, and in two or 
three years learn to write, and read 
the Koran. They arealsotaughta 
few prayers and hymns and some 
Arab proverbs, and this completes 
their education. In two points a 
good Moslem puts ordinary Chris- 
tians to shame—in prayer and tem- 
perance. In the East one often 
sees even the poorest people pros- 
trating themselves towards Mecca 
on their praying-mat, and repeat- 
ing the accustomed prayers at the 
stated hours; which occur five times 
aday. I have seen a naked black 
laborer praying in a_ coal-lighter 
during an interval of work. One 
is reminded of the quaint old Bel- 
gian cities, where it is common to 
see female figures, in their long 
black cloaks, kneeling before a cru- 
cifix in some open space. Tem- 
perance the Arab rigidly observes; 
and how can one expect them to 
become Christians when they daily 
witness the drunkenness of white 
seamen? In fact, this. objection 
has been urged upon me by na- 
lives, and the answer which one 
makes, that our religion does not 
permit drunkenness, is not satisfac- 
tory tothem. “If we got drunk,” 
they say, “our sultan would put 
us In prison.” 

_ Strict Mahometans are very Pha- 
risaical. We once had great trou- 
ble with a Mahometan priest or 
schoolmaster who visited our ship. 
He refused the coffee which we 
offered him because it was made 
by a Christian, and would only 
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condescend to drink some lime- 
juice out of a glass which we assur- 
ed him had never been used, and 
even this beverage had to be pre- 
pared by his own servant. Some 
Arab gentlemen who accompanied 
him and dined with us, being pre- 
vented from eating anything that 
we had cooked, could get nothing 
but oranges. 

The Hindis are a sect of Ma- 
hometans who are not recognized 
by the Arabs, but the exact nature 
of their differences I have not 
been able to learn. Neither could 
I arrive at the religion of the Ban- 
ians. Their mortality at Zanzibar 
is very great, and you may daily 
see processions of Banian men go- 
ing to the beach beyond the town, 
where they raise a funeral pyre of 
wood, on which their deceased 
friend is consumed, the remains 
being washed away by the rising 
tide. 

On the coast the people are 
much the same as those who in- 
habit the island of Zanzibar. There 
are the lazy, cowardly Belooch 
soldiers and their families, and 
these swashbucklers are thoroughly 
despised and hated. The towns 
are ruled by headmen, who are 
subject to the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
but who enrich themselves by ex- 
tortion. The Washenzi are day- 
laborers, and are barbarians from 
the interior. Banians are always 
found prospering in trade. The 
Ki-Swahili—which means people of 
the coast, degenerate Arabs—are 
ignorant and vicious. They have 
a great fear and hatred of the white 
man, particularly of the English, 
whom they called Bent Mar—Sons 
of Fire. They think that, if once the 
white man’s foot has been placed 
on the land, he is sure to obtain 
possession of it in the end; and in 
this they are not far mistaken. 
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The Wamrina are a coast clan 
even more debased and vicious 
than the latter people, and they 
appear to have little reason. They 
are cowardly and cautious, but 
very cunning, and, as most of the 
inhabitants in those parts, lie habi- 
tually, even when there is no ob- 
ject to be gained thereby. 

There are a number of small 
towns on the coast from Maga- 
doxo, a little north of the equator, 
to Kilwa, the great slave-mart in 
the south. ‘The chief ones are 
Brava, Lamu, Marka, Melinda, and 
Mombas. At both of the latter 
are Portuguese remains, and at 
Mombas is a Protestant mission 
which at the time of my visit had 
been established thirty years, and 
had cost a large amount of money, 
but had apparently done very little 
good. The celebrated Dr. Krapf, 
who had been four years in Abys- 
sinia, was the first to go there, 
starting from Zanzibar. ‘This was 
in 1844. He was the first to draw 
up a Ki-Swahili grammar, in which 
he was assisted by Dr. Rebmann, 
who arrived two years afterwards. 
Theirjourneys from Mombas, which 
is situated in 4° south latitude, 
are well known. They discovered 
Kilima Njaro, a snow-clad moun- 
tain 22,814 feet high, only 3° south 
of the equator, and what they heard 
from the natives of vast lakes in 
the interior, where nothing but 
sandy deserts had hitherto been 
supposed to exist, led to the fa- 
mous travels which have exposed 
a new world to the wondering eyes 
of men and opened up new fields 
for the glorious labors of the mis- 
sionary. 


Religion on the East Coast of Africa. 


Dr. Rebmann was living near 
Mombas at the time of my visit, 
though old and blind, and, I hear, 
has since died. I did not see him, 
though I started to do so with one 
of the missionaries. I was so dis- 
gusted by this man’s narrow sec- 
tarianism in the midst of heathen- 
dom—he commencing to abuse the 
mission of his own church at Zan- 
zibar—that I preferred to spend 
the night on the river in a boat 
with our seamen rather than, with 
my friends, accompany him to the 
Rabai Mission. We came across a° 
pamphlet written by them for their 
English supporters, containing a 
lot of pious texts: “ Come over and 
help us”; “ The fields are white to 
the harvest”; “ A wide door and 
effectual is open,” and so on; but 
it struck us as being great non- 
sense. However, I am told that 
they have since that started a large 
establishment of liberated slaves. 
The Wesleyans have a mission inthe 
neighborhood, but of them I know 
nothing, as we did not visit them. 

The Sultan of Zanzibar visited 
England two years ago, offered to 
place his dominions under British 
protection, and has exerted him- 
self to put a stop to the slave-trade, 
though he fought hard against its 
abolition at first, as from it he de- 
rived the principal part of his reve- 
nue. If a stop could be put to 
this evil and peace established in 
the interior, a splendid field for 
mission-work would be the result, 
the black having such respect for 
the superior knowledge and intel- 
lect of the white man that many 
tribes would receive the mission- 
ary with a hearty welcome. 
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Tue BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, WITH 
A VIEW OF THE STATE OF THE ROMAN 
Wor_D AT THE BiRTH OF CHRIST. 
By George P. Fisher, D.D., Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History in Yale Col- 
lege. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. 1877. 

Dr. Fisher has taken up a line of ar- 
gument of great interest and importance, 
which has employed the minds and pens 
of a number of able writers before him, 
but which cannot be too frequently or 
copiously treated. The author informs 
us in his preface that he has prepared 
the work as now published from a course 
of lectures before the Lowell Institute 
of Boston. The principal portion of his 
argument presents precisely what is 
needed by a large number of educated 
persons in New England, especially in 
Boston, where a reckless, extravagant 
rationalism and neologism, borrowed 
from Germany, are rapidly undermining 
all belief in the genuineness, historical 
truth, and doctrinal authenticity of our 
earliest Christian documents, together 
with those of Judaism. This modern in- 
fidelity saps the historical basis of Chris- 
tianity, that it may be free to criticise it 
as a theory, a mere natural phenomenon, 
a phase of human evolution. Any one 
who turns their own historical and criti- 
cal methods against these sceptics does 
good service to truth. We are pleased 
to recognize the many merits, both in re- 
spect to matter and diction, in the essay 
of the learned professor. The five chap- 
ters on the Roman policy, and Greco- 
Roman religion, literature, philosophy, 
and morals, are admirable. The geogra- 
phical accuracy and distinctness with 
which, as on a map, the Roman Empire is 
gtaphically delineated, makes a charac- 
teristic and noteworthy feature of this 
part of the work, which is enriched with 
a great number of happy classical quota- 
tions. The succinct review of historical 
Judaism during the important but much- 
neglected period of five centuries imme- 
diately preceding the birth of Christ is 
interesting and valuable. A very able 
critical defence of the genuineness of 
the New Testament history, of the truth 
of the miracles and resurrection of our 
Lord, his superhuman character and 


Givine mission, completes a solid and 
unanswerable argument for the histori- 
cal basis of Christianity as a divine and 
supernatural religion. 

The author has shown the conver- 
gence of all the lines of movement 
drawn in the past history of the world 
towards the moment of Christ’s appear- 
ance. This is one of the strongest 
proofs of his divine mission, inasmuch 
as itshows that the Author and Ruler of 
the world is also the Author of the Chris- 
tian religion. The complement to the 
argument should point out the diver- 
gence of the lines from the same point 
through the post-Christian times, and 
the work of human regeneration histori- 
cally fulfilled—the second and even 
greater proof of the divine legation of 
Christ. The author shows very conclu- 
sively that those destructive critics and 
sceptics who deny the true historical 
idea of Christ as presented in the New 
Testament take away all sufficient 
cause for the effect produced in Chris- 
tianity. 

The foundation for a complete argu- 
ment from cause to effect and effect to 
cause, in the relation between the his- 
torical idea of Christ and the historical 
idea of his regenerating work, is laid by 
establishing his supernatural character, 
mission, and works. Thus far Dr. Fish- 
er gives uscomplete satisfaction. When 
he proceeds to develop his own concep- 
tion of the true Christian idea—the plan, 
namely, of human regeneration, and the 
means for executing the plan—we do not 
find it complete and adequate. As com- 
pared with the view heretofore prevalent 
among evangelical Protestants, it is, 
nevertheless, a marked approximation to 
the Catholic idea. We consider that Dr. 
Fisher's argument requires a comple- 
ment, in order to make the historical 
circle embracing all ages and centred 
in Christ perfect in its circumference. 
To explain our statement and adduce 
reasons for it would require many pages, 
and we must for the present refrain from 
anything beyond a mere expression of 
our judgment. 

There is only one passage which we 
have thus far noticed in a perusal of 
nearly the whole of Dr. Fisher's volume 
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which has jarred upon our feelings as 
out of tune with his prevalent mode of 
philosophical candor and historical jus- 
tice. On page 238 it is, written: “ Pha- 
risaism, like Jesuitism, is a word of evil 
sound, not because these parties had no 
good men among them, but because 
prevaiiing tendencies stamped upon each 
ineffaceable traits of ignominy.” 

We are persuaded that in the great 
number and variety of studies which 
have absorbed his time and attention 
the writer of the foregoing passage has 
never found leisure to read the books 
which would give him the true notion of 
the institute and history of the Jesuits. 
We give him credit for great sincerity 
and love of truth, and yet we cannot 
help thinking that there is still a rem- 
nant of prejudice left in his mind, which 
in this case causes, to use his own words, 
“ groundless, gratuitous suspicion, such 
as, in the ordinary concerns of life, is 
habitually repelled by a healthy moral 
nature.” 

As a production of learning, philo- 
sophical thought, and literary taste, the 
Beginnings of Christianity deserves, in 
our opinion, a place among the best 
works of New England scholars. We 
will close this notice by an extract which 
shows the philosophical and religious 
tone and quality of the great argument 
presented in the volume: 

“When we look back upon the an- 
cient philosophy in its entire course, we 
find in it nothing nearer to Christianity 
than the saying of Plato that man is to 
resemble God. But, on the path of spe- 
culation, how defective and discordant 
are the conceptions of God! And if 
God were adequately known, how shall 
the fetters of evil be broken and the 
soul attain to its ideal? It is just these 
questions that Christianity meets through 
the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. 
God, the head of that universal society 
on which Cicero delighted to dwell, is 
brought near, in all his purity and love, 
to the apprehension, not of a coterie of 
philosophers merely, but of the humble 
and ignorant. There is a real deliver- 
ance from the burden of evil, achieved 
through Christ, actually for himself and 
potentially for mankind. How altered 
in their whole character are the ethical 
maxims which, in form, may not be 
without a parallel in heathen sages! 
Forgiveness, forbearance, pity for the 
poor, universal compassion, are no long- 
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er abstractions derived from speculation 
on the attributes of Deity. They area 
part of the example of God. He has so 
dealt with us in the mission and death 
of his Son. The cross of Christ was the 
ptactical power that annihilated artificial 
distinctions among mankind and made 
human brotherhood a reality. In this 
new setting, ethical precepts gain a 
depth of earnestness and a force of 
impression which heathen philosophy 
could never impart. We might as well 
claim for starlight the brightness and 
warmth of a noon-day sun” (p. 180). 
This fine passage is supplemented by 
two condensed statements in another 
place, that the end in view of the plan 
of Jesus was “ the introduction of a new 
life in humanity,” and the plan itself 
“ the establishment of a society of which 
he is the living head” (p. 467). This 
really comprehends the whole Christian 
Idea in germ. Its true and perfect evo- 
lution, and an accurate commentary upon 
it, would present a complete philosophy 
of Christianity. 


De Deo CrEANTE: Prelectiones Scho- 
lastico-Dogmatice quas in Collegio 
S.S. Cordis Jesu ad Woodstock, Max- 
ima Studiorum Domo Soc. Jesu in 
Foed. Americze Sept. Statibus, habebat 
A.D. MDCCCLXXVI.-VIL, Camil- 
lus Mazzella, S.J., in eod. Coll. Stud. 
Prefectus et Theol. Dogm. Professor. 
Woodstock, Marylandie: Ex Officina 
Typographica Collegii. 1877. 
pp. XXXv.-935. 


8vo, 


This treatise is a complete exposition 
and defence of the Catholic doctrine on 
creation and its kindred topics as hand- 
ed down in the church by tradition from 
the earliest ages to the present day. As 
the title of the book indicates, the sub- 
ject is considered not merely from a 
dogmatic point of view; all the errors 
of the ancients as well as of their modern 
imitators being taken up in turn and re- 
futed. A glance at the general divisions 
of the work will show the wide range of 
topics treated: I. “‘ De Creatione Gen- 
eratim”; II. ‘* De Angelica Substantia ” ; 
III. ** De Hominis Origine et Natura ” ; 
IV. “ De Hominis Elevatione ad Statum 
Supernaturalem ” ; V.“ De Humanz Na- 
ture Lapsu”; VI. ‘*‘ De Hominis Novis- 
simis.” 

Each of these subjects is developed 
with the greatest detail. Take, for ex- 
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ample, the seventeenth proposition in 
the third disputation, on the origin of 
the human race. In the introductory re- 
marks to this proposition the author first 
explains our descent from Adam, the 
first man, according to revelation, and 
then devotes some ten pages to a con- 
cise but thorough exposition of Darwin- 
ism and its companion errors. After 
this he lays down the following thesis : 
“Primi parentes, prout ex divina reve- 
latione constat, non modo quoad animam, 
sed etiam quoad corpus, immediate a 
Deo conditi sunt. Quam certissimam 
veritatem frustra evertere aut infirmare 
nituntur qui nunc audiunt Transformis- 
te: principium enim quod assumunt 
arbitrarium est, atque experientie repug- 
nans’; media, que assignant, ad trans- 
formationem efficiendam sunt insuffi- 
cientia ; probationes, demum, quas ad- 
ducunt, nihil omnino evincunt.” This 
he proves directly by a large array of 
arguments from the Holy Scriptures, the 
fathers and the doctors of the church. 
He then proceeds to show the untena- 
bleness of the opposite theories, demon- 
strating that animals can only be propa- 
gated by others of the same species ; 
that the ablest practical scientists of the 
day have acknowledged the arbitrariness 
of the transformation theory, and that 
many have proved it contrary to known 
facts ; that the means suggested by the 
evolutionists are insufficient to explain 
the origin of man, etc., etc. He intro- 
duces a large and well-marshalled army 
of quotations from American, British, 
and Continental scientists to back up his 
position. 

The divisions of the work and the 
order in which they are treated lay no 
claims to originality, which the author 
has very sensibly considered as worse 
than out of place in a theological text- 
book, since it tends only to perplex the 
Student and to introduce confusion into 
the schools of divinity. The fate of wri- 
ters who have, even in our own day, 
adopted a different course proves clearly 
the correctness of this view. Neverthe- 
less, the method pursued in the treat- 
ment of particular questions is at once 
novel and useful, and,as far as we know, 
peculiar to Father Mazzella. As a gen- 
eral rule, theological writers, after hav- 
ing briefly explained the meaning of the 
Proposition and touched on the errors 
of their adversaries, enter at once on the 
demonstration. This done, they devote 
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a great deal of space to the solution of 
difficulties and the refutation of objec- 
tions; and it is on this last point espe- 
cially that they rely for making the 
sense of their thesis clear. Father Maz- 
zella has adopted a different mode of 
proceeding. The development of each 
of his propositions contains two distinct 
parts: in the first he presents a complete 
exposition of the subject-matter in all 
its bearings; in the second he proves 
the point at issue. He starts out by 
giving a summary of the decisions of the 
church regarding the question under 
discussion. Then, if there be any diver- 
sity of opinion amongst Catholic doc- 
tors, he explains each system and notes 
the degree of probability contained in 
it. Finally, he proceeds to the exposi- 
tion of contrary errors or heresies, and 
of the various senses, false and true, in 
which the doctrine may be interpreted. 
All this opens the way to the second 
part, in which the thesis is proved from 
Scripture, the fathers, and reason, and 
the few difficulties that perhaps remain 
are answered. 

This manner of developing a subject 
seems to us to confer a twofold benefit 
on the student: it gives him a clear and 
comprehensive conception of the posi- 
tive doctrine, and at the same time sup- 
plies him with general principles by 
means of which he may readily solve any 
new objections that may chance to arise 
in discussion. It is not sufficient for the 
young theologian to have learned by 
heart a number of proofs, and the an- 
swers to the long stcing of difficulties 
given in his text-book. He must be im- 
bued with the whole spirit of Catholic 
doctrine, and thus he will form within 
himself a new theological sense, if we may 
use the expression, by which he can 
easily discern what is consonant with, 
and what is repugnant to, the truths con- 
tained in the deposit of faith. Such is 
the result aimed at in Father Mazzella’s 
method. Hence he devotes but little 
space to the answering of objections ; for 
he has already disposed of them in the 
exposition of his thesis. Most difficul- 
ties, in fact, arise from a misunderstand- 
ing of Catholic doctrine ; hence it is 
plain that they must readily disappear, if 
the dogmas of the church be clearly ex- 
plained. 

As is proper for a theologian, the ar- 
thor makes abundant use of Scripture 
and tradition. Whilst avoiding all 
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needless excursions into the fields of 
philology and hermeneutics, he does not 
refuse to handle the difficulties brought 
from these sciences. An instance of this 
is his vindication of the true sense of the 
famous ¢y w—in guo—in the fifth chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans. When- 
ever the question under discussion has 
been defined by the church, the decrees 
are carefully given and explained. We 
frequently find a series of definitions on 
the same subject, taken from councils 
held at various periods, proving the won- 
derful unity of the church’s teaching in 
various ages. Father Mazzella makes 
frequent use of the fathers and great 
scholastic writers. He generally quotes 
them word for word, thus ensuring con- 
viction as to their real opinion, and fa- 
miliarizing the reader with their peculiar 
modes of thought and expression, tak- 
ing care, however, to explain all obscuri- 
ties in the text. 

Every student of theology is aware of 
the importance of mental philosophy in 
our days, when the repugnance of the su- 
pernatural to reason is so loudly and 
boldly asserted. Hence the author con- 


Stantly appeals to it, but is careful to 
admit only such opinions as are approv- 


ed by the authority of the schools, taking 
as his guides only St. Thomas and the 
ablest commentators of the Angelic Doc- 
tor, especially Suarez. 

In the third disputation the author has 
made the natural sciences come to the 
aid of theology, especially when treating 
of the Mosaic cosmogony, of the origin 
and antiquity of the human race, etc. 
Certain devotees of modern experimental 
science, whose principles are built on 
mere hypotheses, and who insist on our 
taking mere possibilities as established 
facts, have declared a deadly war against 
revelation. It is difficult to convince 
such men of their errors by appealing to 
pure reason ; for they are in a remarka- 
ble degree wanting in the logical faculty. 
You can overcome them dnly by oppos- 
ing facts to facts, and by proving that 
their own pet studies contradict their 
theories. This Father Mazzella has 
aimed at doing; and he supports his 
position by bringing forward a mass of 
facts and disclaimers from the latest 
writings of the ablest scientists. The 
style is clear, simple, and straightforward 
—a most necessary quality in a book of 
the kind. Difficult terms are always ex- 
plained, and neither order nor precision 
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is ever sacrificed to a show of learn'ng 
or rhetorical skill. 


MOopERN PHILOSOPHY, FROM Descartes 
TO SCHOPENHAUER AND HAarTMAny, 
By Francis Bowen, A.M., Alford Pro- 
fessor of Natural Religion and Moral 
Philosophy in Harvard College. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. 


The preface of Prof. Bowen prepossess- 
es us at once in his favor. “ No one,” 
says he, “ can be an earnest student of 
philosophy without arriving at definite 
convictions respecting the fundamental 
truths of theology. In my own case, 
nearly forty years of diligent inquiry and 
reflection concerning these truths have 
served only to enlarge and confirm the 
convictions with which I began, and 
which are inculcated in this book. Ear. 
nestly desiring to avoid prejudice on 
either side, and to welcome evidence 
and argument from whatever source they 
might come, without professional bias, 
and free from any external inducement 
to teach one set of opinions rather than 
another, I have faithfully studied most 
of what the philosophy of these modern 
times and the science of our own day 
assume to teach. And the result is that 
I am now more firmly convinced than 
ever that what has been justly called * 
‘the dirt-philosophy’ of materialism 
and fatalism is baseless and false. I ac 
cept with unhesitating conviction and 
belief the doctrine of the being of one 
personal God, the creator and governor 
of the world, and of one Lord Jesus 
Christ in whom ‘ dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily’ ; and I have found 
nothing whatever in, the literature of 
modern infidelity which, to my mind, 
casts even the slightest doubt upon that 
belief. . . . Let me be permitted also to 
repeat the opinion, whick I ventured to 
express as far back as 1849, that the 
time seems to have arrived for a more 
practical and immediate verification than 
the world has ever yet witnessed of the 
great truth that the civilization which is 
not based upon Christianity is big with 
the elements of its own destruction 
(pp. vi., vii.). 

These are sound and wise words, 
which we welcome with peculiar plea- 
sure as emanating from a chair in ar- 
vard University. The scope of J/od- 


* By Carlyle.—Ep. C. W. 
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ern Philosophy is more restricted, as 
the author distinctly premises, than the 
general title indicates. The authors 
whose systems are discussed ex professo 
are Descartes, Spinoza, Malebranche, 
Pascal, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, Schel- 
ling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, and Hart- 
mann. There is also a general discus- 
sion of those great topics of metaphysics, 
the origin of ideas and the nature of the 
universals, of the freedom of the will and 
of the system of positivism, with an ex- 
position of the relation of physical to meta- 
physical science. It is quite proper for the 
learned professor to select a particular 
range in modern philosophy for his lec- 
tures, but we respectfully submit that a 
less general title would have been more 
accurately definitive of his real object, 
and that he identifies too much the 
course of European thought with the di- 
rection of certain classes of thinkers. 
The revival of the philosophy of Aristo- 
tle and St. Thomas in modern times is 
certainly worthy of notice, and is exer- 
cising a strong and decisive influence on 
modern European thought. The ques- 
tions of ideology and the universals can 
hardly be adequately presented without 


consideration of their treatment by the 
able modern expositors of scholastic 


philosophy. Wedo not agree with Mr. 
Bowen in his estimate of Descartes, or 
in his general views of the superiority of 
modern to ancient and medizval philo- 
sophy. Neither are we in accordance 
with his special views ofideology. Nev- 
ertheless, we recognize a current of very 
sound and discriminating thought 
throughout his whole course of argumen- 
tation, which tends always toward the 
most rational and Christian direction, 
taking up the good and positive elements 
which it meets with on the way, and re- 
jecting their contraries. The author 
seems to have a subtle intellectual and 
moral affinity for the highest, most spir- 
itual and ennobling ideas of the great 
men of genius, both heathen and Chris- 
tian. Plato, Malebranche, and Leibnitz 
seem tobe those with whom he is most 
in sympathy. His most marked antipathy 
is shown for the degrading pessimism 
of Schopenhauer. We feel sure, from 
the tone of his reasoning and the qual- 
ity of his sentiments, that he would find 
the greatest pleasure in the perusal of 
the writings of such Catholic philoso- 
phers as Kleutgen, San Severino, Liber- 
atore, Stickl, and perhaps more than 
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all of Laforet, on account of his Platon- 
izing tendencies. 

Mr. Bowen's style is remarkably and 
elegantly classic. He throws a literary 
charm and glow over his discussions 
and expositions of abstruse ethical and 
metaphysical topics which we do not 
often find, except in the works of Ital- 
ian authors, although some who write in 
English are beginning to cultivate this 
style, in which logical severity is combin- 
ed with rhetorical grace. No one could 
write with more modesty and suavity of 
manner, or in a more calm and amiable 
temper. We hope this truly excellent 
volume, in such contrast with the com- 
mon run of jejune and debasing trash 
which passes for science and philosophy, 
will be very much read, especially in 
the neighborhood of Boston, where it is 
sadly needed. 


HISTORY OF THE SUPPRESSION OF THE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS IN THE PORTUGUESE 
Dominions, By the Rev. Alfred Weld, 
S.J. London: Burns & Oates. 1877. 
(For sale by The Catholic Publication 
Society Co.) 

This able work of Father Weld throws 
a flood of light on a very sad and gloomy 
page of history. Never was the Society 
of Jesus so fearfully tried and persecut- 
ed, and never did its virtues shine more 
conspicuously, than in the period referred 
to by the author—that is, during the 
twenty years preceding the entire sup- 
pression of the order by Clement XIV. 
in 1773. 

We behold its holy and self-sacrificing 
members spreading themselves over the 
New as well as the Old World, making 
countless conquests for Christ, bearing 
every hardship and danger in order to 
teach the truths of faith to the most bar- 
barous tribes and peoples, planting the 
standard of the cross in the most dis- 
tant regions, and watering the seed of 
the Gospel by their blood. Wherever 
they went they gave evidence, in their 
own persons, of the highest apostolic 
virtues. 

God could not but bless the efforts of 
such disinterested: and self-sacrificing 
followers of his divine Son, and their 
labors were crowned with astonishing 
success. Take, for example, the history 
of their missions in Paraguay. No 
brighter or more cheering picture was 
ever displayed to the world than the 
fatherly government of the Jesuits over 
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these poor children of the forest. Here 
civilization and religion went hand in 
hand, and peace and prosperity reigned. 
But the very success of the mission- 
aries raised up against them powerful 
and bitter enemies. The more saintly 
they were, the more envy they excited ; 
the more learned and influential, the 
more jealousy arose, until at last their 
enemies vowed their destruction. 

Chief among those enemies, and most 
powerful in his opposition, was Carvalho, 
Marquis of Pombal, the chief minister 
of state under Joseph I., King of Por- 
tugal. Having, by sycophancy, flattery, 
and deception, made himself master of 
this weak sovereign, and always finding 
means to prevent his evil designs from 
becoming known, he labored to destroy 
the authority of the Holy See throughout 
the kingdom of Portugal, and to estab- 
lish, as nearly as possible, a national 
church. He sawthat the faithful Society 
of Jesus would be an insuperable obsta- 
cle in his way. He accordingly deter- 
mined on its destruction, or, if he could 
not effect this, at least its expulsion from 
the Portuguese dominions. Knowing 


the high esteem in which the learned 
body was held throughout Europe by 


kings, princes, nobles, and people, and, 
above all, by each succeeding Sovereign 
Pontiff, he made use of every means, and 
means always the most malicious, in 
order to destroy the character and influ- 
ence of the Jesuits. There was no in- 
sinuation too low, no instrument too vile, 
no slander too base, of which he did not 
make use to effect their injury and ruin. 
He spread throughout Europe, especially 
in the principal courts, the grossest li- 
bels (many of them writien by himself) 
against the society, and all under the 
hypocritical plea of serving religion, 
law, and order. Every species of tyran- 
ny that human malice, aided by a deeper 
malice, could invent or call into being 
to injure the glorious institute founded 
by that great soldier of Christ, St. Igna- 
tius, Pombai exercised. 

During his ministry nine thousand in- 
nocent persons, many of whom were of 
the noblest families in the kingdom or 
ecclesiastics of the highest character, were 
condemned either to prison or to death, 
without any trial, and often without even 
knowing the cause for which they were 
deprived of their life or liberty. 

The sufferings of the poor Jesuits, 
many of whom had spent the chief por- 
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tion of their lives as apostles in South 
America and had been brought back in 
chains to the dungeons of Portugal, 
were of the most harrowing description. 
Not a few died in their wretched prisons, 
and the few that survived at the end of 
eighteen years, when they were released 
by order of the Queen, were but miser- 
able wrecks of their former selves. 

On the day of the queen’s coronation, 
May 13, 1777, Francis da Silva, Judge 
of the Supreme Court, pronounced his 
memorable address, in which he thus de- 
nounces, in the name of the whole na- 
tion, the tyranny from which they were 
just freed : “ The blood is still flowing 
from the wounds with which the heart of 
Portugal has been pierced by the unlim- 
ited and blind despotism from which we 
have just ceased to suffer. He(Pombal) 
was the systematic enemy of humanity, 
of religion, of liberty, of merit, and of 
virtue. He filled the prisons and the 
fortresses with the flower of the king- 
dom. He harassed the public with 
vexations and reduced it to misery. He 
destroyed all respect for the pontifical 
and episcopal authority; he debased 
the nobility, corrupted morals, perverted 
legislation, and governed the state with a 
sceptre of iron, in the vilest and most 
brutal manner that has ever been seen 
in the world.” 

All the machinations of this politician 
are laid bare, and his miserable agents 
in this fearful persecution exposed to 
view, inthis work of Father Weld. He 
does not ask us to take for granted his 
simple declarations, but fortifies every 
position which he takes by the clearest 
and most undeniable proofs. He has 
had access to authentic documents, which 
he has put to the Best use. His style 
is clear and forcible, and in the argu- 
ments which he uses and the proofs 
with which he sustains them he gives us 
a noble, just, and triumphant vindication 
of the great society of which he is a 
member. 

In reading this work we could not 
but call to mind the prophecy of St. 
Ignatius that ‘‘ the heritage of the Pas- 
sion should never fail the society”—“ A 
prophecy,” says the Protestant writer 
Stewart Rose, “ fulfilled up to this time 
for they (the Jesuits) are still, as for 
three hundred years past, indefatigable 
in the saving of souls, perversely mis 
represented and stupidly misunder- 
stood.” 
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ANTAR AND ZARA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
MEDITATIVE AND LyricaL. By Au- 
brey De Vere. 


Tue FALL OF RORA, AND OTHER POEMS, 
MEDITATIVE AND LyrRIcAL. By the 
same. London: Henry S. King & 
Co. 1877. (For sale by The Catholic 
Publication Society Co.) 


These two volumes “comprise the 
author's secular poetry previous to the 
‘Legends of St. Patrick ’ (1872), together 
with many poems composed before that 
date, though not published.” “ His reli- 
gious poems will be collected later in a 
separate volume.” 

Antar and Zara, with many shorter 
pieces, first appeared in the pages of 
Tue CATHOLIC WorLD. It was in those 
pages that the writer made Mr. De Vere’s 
acquaintance; and not a few of our 
readers, probably, are indebted to the 
same source for their introduction to the 
great Catholic poet of the day. To such 
it will be a welcome surprise, as it is to 
us, to find his cultured muse so prolific. 
The variety of themes, too, within these 
volumes affords a frequent ramble ‘‘ to 
fresh fields and pastures new.” The 


poet himself has travelled. With Byron, 


he has “ stood on the Alps,” and ponder- 
ed in the ‘‘ City of the Soul,” and basked 
in the “eternal summer” that ‘‘ yet gilds 
the Isles of Greece.” At home, again, he 
has sung Erin’s glories and woes as 
though he had taken down the old Bardic 
harp from * Tara's walls.” 

As a poet, however, he shows the 
influence of two other great masters 
than Byron and Moore—though some of 
his Irish ballads remind us of the latter. 
He is chiefly a disciple of Wordsworth, 
while he has studied to good purpose 
the scholarly verse of Tennyson. With 
most imitators of Tennyson the classic 
perfections of the Laureate are turned to 
mere affectations. Not so with Mr. De 
Vere, who is equally a scholar himself. 
This scholarly taste, indeed, would have 
prevented him, we are sure, from adopt- 
ing Wordsworth’s theory of poetic dic- 
tion, even had Tennyson never arisen to 
recall English poetry from the loose, in- 
accurate style into which his great pre- 
decessors, with the exception of Cole- 
ridge, had thrown so much splendid 
thought. 

This conviction of ours regarding the 
combined influence of Tennyson and 
Wordsworth on our author’s poetry is 
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confirmed by the discovery that Antar 
and Zara is dedicated to the former by 
‘this friend” ; and, again, of the sonnet 
“Composed at Rydal, September, 1869,” 
with the two following sonnets “To 
Wordsworth, on Visiting the Duddon.” 
Antar and Zara, particularly in the short- 
er metre of Zara’s “ song,” is eminently 
Tennysonian. For example: 


‘** He culled me grapes—the vintager ; 
In turn, for song the old man prayed : 
I glanced around ; but none was near: 
With veil drawn tighter, I obeyed, 


‘** Were I a vine, and he were heaven, 
That vine would spread a vernal leaf 
To meet the beams of morn and even, 
And think the April day too brief. 


*** Were he I love a cloud, not heaven, 
That leaf would spread and drink the rain ; 
Warm summer shower and dews of even 
Alike would take, and think them gain. 


***Tt would not shrink from wintry rime 
Or echoes of the thunder-shock, 
But watch the advancing vintage-time, 
And meet it, reddening on the rock,’ ” 


And again: 


‘* Dear tasks are mine that make the weeks 
Too swift in passing, not tooslow : 
I nurse the rose on faded cheeks, 
Bring solace to the homes of woe. 


“| hear our vesper anthems swell ; 
I track the steps of Fast and Feast ; 
I read old legends treasured well 
Of Machabean chief or priest, 


**T hear on heights of song and psalm 
The storm of God careering by ; 
Beside His Deep, for ever calm, 
I kneel in caves of Prophecy. 


““O Eastern Book! It cannot change! 
Of books beside, the type, the mould— 
It stands like yon Carmelian range 
By our Elias trod of old !”” 


Here are the sonnets: 


“COMPOSED AT RYDAL. 
‘* Sept , 1860, 


‘“* The last great man by manlier times bequeathed 

To these our noisy and self-boasting days 

In this green valley rested, trod these ways, 

With deep calm breast this air inspiring breathed. 

True bard, because true man, his brow he wreathed 

With wild-flowers only, singing Nature’s praise ; 

But Nature turn’d, and crown’d him with her bays, 

And said, ‘Be thou my Laureate.’ Wisdom sheathed 

In song love-humble ; contemplations high, 

That built like larks their nests upon the ground ; 

Insight and vision ; sympathies profound, 

That spann‘d the total of humanity : 

These were the gifts which God pour'd forth at 
large 

On men through him; and he was faithful to his 
charge.” 
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“TO WORDSWORTH, ON VISITING THE 
DUDDON, 


** So long as Duddon, *twixt his cloud-girt walls 

Thridding the woody chambers of the hills, 

Warbles from vaulted grot and pebbled halls 

Welcome or farewell to the meadow rills ; 

So long as linnets pipe glad madrigals 

Near that brown nook the laborer whistling tills, 

Or the late-reddening apple forms and falls 

’Mid dewy brakes the autumnal red-breast thrills ; 

So long, last poet of the great old race, 

Shall thy broad song through England’s bosom 
roll, 

A river singing anthems in its place, 

And be to later England as a soul. 

Glory to Him who made thee, and increase, 

To them that hear thy word, of love and peace ! 


Il. 


‘* When first that precinct sacrosanct I trod 
Autumn was there, but Autumn just begun ; 
Fronting the portals of a sinking sun, 

The queen of quietude in vapor stood, 

Her sceptre o’er the dimly. crimsoned wood 
Resting in light. The year’s great work was done ; 
Summer had vanish’d, and repinings none 
Troubled the pulse of thoughtful gratitude. 
Wordsworth ! the autumn of our English song 
Art thou : ‘twas thine our vesper psalms to sing : 
Chaucer sang matins ; sweet his note and strong ; 
His singing-robe the green, white garb of Spring : 
Thou like the dying year art rightly stoled— 

t ontific purple and dark vest of gold.” 


Wordsworth was a giant at the sonnet. 
Iiis sonnets are, in our judgment, by 
far his best productions, and those in 
which his theory of diction jars one least. 
We congratulate Mr. De Vere on follow- 
ing in the master’s footsteps by cultivat- 
ing the sonnet, and without the defects 
of the leader. We are also proud to see 
him disregard the Petrarchian sonnet as 
the only correct type—a form in which 
the English language would be sadly 
monotonous, were it never allowed to 
vary the order of rhymes, particularly in 
the minor system. Surely our language 
has every right to asonnet of its own— 
and that flexible. 

We will only add that the objections 
commonly made to Mr. De Vere’s poet- 
ry—to wit, that it is elaborate and re- 
quires much thought—are of no weight 
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against his mission asa poet. He aims, 
we presume, at interesting the cultured 
few rather than the uncultured many. 
A poet’s highest function is, we say, to 
teach. And a true Catholic poet, like 
our author, can reach intelligences, both 
within and without the church, through 
doors at which “divine philosophy” in 
dull, prosaic garb must knock in vain. 


SADLIER’s ELEMENTARY HISTORY OF THE 
Unitrep Srates. By a Teacher of 
History. New York: William H, 
Sadlier. 1877. 


This is a very pleasing and useful 
little manual for children. It presents 
the chief events of the history of this 
country in the form of question and 
answer, giving a prominence much 
needed to the great part which Catholics 
have played in the struggles of the 
Republic, and its material and social de- 
velopment. The plan was well conceiv- 
ed, and has been well executed. It is 


the last work of the enterprising and 
much-lamented young Catholic publish- 
er who was so suddenly carried off at 
the opening of what promised to be a 


most useful and honorable career. 


ANCIENT History. From the French of 
Rev. Father Gazeau, S.J. Revised 
and corrected, with questions at the 
end of each chapter. By a pupil of 
the Sisters of Notre Dame. First 
American edition. New York: The 
Catholic Publication Society Co. 1877. 


This is another and useful addition to 
the Catholic Publication Society’s edu- 
cational series. It is a very interesting, 
clear, and comprehensive history, em- 
bracing the chief powers and peoples of 
ancient times, and ending with the death 
of Alexander the Great and the division 
of his empire. The questions at the end 
of each chapter form an improved fea- 
ture on the original, and the translation 
runs as smoothly as could be desired. 





